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* MACBETH. | In order to make a true eſtimate of , 
abilities and merit of a writer, it is always neceſſary io exaning 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contemporaries, A 
poet who ſhould now make the whole ation of his uagedy depest 
upon enchautment, and produce the chief events by the affiflazg 
of {upernaivral agents, weuld be cenſured as tranſgieſhug the 
bounds of piolability, be banilbed from the theatre to the nu 
and condemned to write ſairy tales inſtead of tragedies ; but a ſunen 
of the motions that prevailed at the time when this play was Written, 
will prove that Shakſpcare was in uo danger of ſuch cenlures, fu 
he only tmucd the ſyftem that was then uviverially admitncd, 1 
his advantage, and was far from overburdening tbe creduliiy d 
his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though ut 
firialy the ſawe, are confounded in this play, has in all ages a 
countries been credited by the common people, and in moſt ty 
the learned themſelves. The pbantoms have indeed appeared wo 
fiequently, in proportion as the darkuels of iguorance has ten 
moe giols; but it cannot be ſhown, that the brighteſt gleam of 
knowleuge have at any time been ſuflicient to drive them out of ite 
world. The time in which this kind of credulity was at its height, 
ſeems to have been that of the holy war, in which the Chriſti 
imputed all their defeats to enchantments or diabolical oppolitinn, 
as they aſcribed their ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of their military ſain; 
and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to believe (Sup. to the li. 
trodutlion to Don Quixote) that the firſt accounts of enchantments were 
brought into this part of the world by thoſe who returned ſten 
their caſteru expeditions. But there is always ſome diſtance betwer 
the birth and matuiity of folly as of wickedneſs: this opinion had 
loug exiſted, though perhaps the application of it had in no fore 
going age been ſo frequent, nor the reception fo general. Olym- 
piodorus, in Photius's extrads, tells us of one Libauius, who prac- 
tiſed this kind of military magic, and having promiſed Y of1s d 
xec r apcacwy eveeſtiv, to perſorm great things againſt the Barbariau 
without ſoldiers, was, at the inſtance of the empreſs Placidia, put 
to death, when he was about to have given proofs of his abilities. 
The empreſs ſhowed ſome kindneſs in her anger, by cutting bin 
off at a time ſo convenient for his reputation. l 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion may 
be found in St. Chryſoftom's book de Sacerdotio, which exhibits a 
ſcene of enchantments not exceeded by any romance of the middle 
age: he ſuppoſes a ſpectator overlooking a field of battle atteuded 
by one that points out all the various objects of Borror, the engines 


of deſtruction, and the arts of ſlaughter. AeixzyuTo V £71 Tap Tois 
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J. ES pEpopreves, nei macny youTeias Suva e ifeay, Lit hin 
then proceed to ſhow him in the oppoſite armies horſes flying by enchantment, 
armed men tranſported through the air, and every power and form of nag. 


Whe 
really 
his d. 


Whether St. Chryſoſtom Lelieved that ſuch performances were 
really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured to enliven 
his deſcription, by adopting the notions of the vulgar, it is equally 
certain, that luch notions were in his time received, and that theie- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later age; the 
wars with the Saracens however gave occaſion to their propagation, 
not only as bigotry naturally diſcovers prodigies, but as the ſcene 
of ation was removed to a great diſtance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
and though day was gradually increaling upon us, the goblins of 
witchcraft fill continued to hover in the twilight, In the time of 
queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witches of Warbois, 
whoſe convidion is ſtill commemorated in an annual ſermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of king James, in which this tra- 
gedy was written, many circumſtances concurred to propagate and 
confirm this opinion, The king, who was much celebrated for his 
knowledge, had, before bis arrival in England, not only examined 
in perſon a woman accuſed of witchcraft, but had given a very 
formal account of the pradtices, and illuſions of evil ſpirits, the 
compads of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, the manner of 
deteting them, and the juſtice of puniſhing them, in his dialogues 
of Demonologie, written in the Scottilh dialed, and publiſhed at 
Edinburgh. This book was, ſoon after his ſucceſſion, reprinted 
at London, and as the ready way to gain king James's favqur was 
to flatter his ſpeculatious, the ſyſtem of Dæmonologie was immedi- 
ately adopted by all who defired either to gain preferment or not 
to loſe it. Thus the doQrine of witchcratt was very powerfully 
jnculcated; and as the greateſt part of mankind have no other rea- 
ſon for their opinions than that they are in falhion, it cannot be 
doubted but this pertuaſion made a rapid progreſs, ſince vanity and 
credulity co-opetated in its favour. The infe&tion ſoon reached 
the parliament, who, in the firſt year of king James, made a law, 
by which it was enacted, chap. xii. That « it any perſon ſhall uſe 
any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked ſpirit; 2. or 
ſhall conſult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward 
any evil or curled ſpirit to or for any intent or purpoſe ; 3. or take 
up auy dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — or the 
ſkin, bone, or any part of the dead perſon, to be employed or 
uſed in auy manner of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchaniment ; 
4. or ſhall uſe, praiſe, or exerciſe any ſort of witchcraft, ſorcery, 
charm, or euchautment; 5. whereby any perſon ſhall be dettioyed, 
killed, waſted, conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
b. That every ſuch perſon being convided ſhall ſuffer death.“ This 
hv was repealed in our own time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakſpeare, was the dodrine of witchcraft 
at once eſtabliſhed by law and by the faſhion, and it became not 
en unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it; and as prodigies are 
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always ſeen in proportion as they are expeded, witches were ever 
day diſcovered, and muliiplied ſo faſt iu ſome places, that bilbop himſe 


Hall mentions a village in Lancaſhire, * where their number yy _—_ 
greater than that of the houſes, The jeſuits and ſedaries took ad. Conſe 
vantage of this univerſal error, and endeavoured to promote the mee 
intereſt of their parties by pretended cures of perſons alfliged by his pl 
evil ſpirits; but they were detedted and expoſed by the clergy of lo 


the eſtabliſhed church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakſpeare might be eaſily allowed 
to found a play, eſpecially ſince he has followed with great exact. 
neſs ſuch hiftories as were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted 
that the ſcenes of enchantment, however they may now be ridiculed 
were both by himſelf and his audience thought awful and affeing, 


Jotxsox, 
In the concluding paragraph of Dr. Johnſon's admirable intro. 


duction to this play, he ſeems apprehenſive that the fame of Shak. — 
ſpeare's magic may be endangered by modern ridicule. I ſhall not and 
helitate, however, to predid its ſecurity, till our national take is firlt 
wholly corrupzed, aud we no longer deſerve the firſt of all drama. ente 
tic eujoyments; for ſuch, in my opinion at leaſt, is the tragedy of cut 
Macbeth, STEEVENS., bo 
Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had two daughters. The eldeſt 5 
was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of the Illes, Rang 
and weſtern parts, of Scotland; and on the death of Malcolm, of 1 
without male iſſue, Duncan ſucceeded to the throne. Malcolm's opp 
ſecond daughter was married to Sinel, Thane of Glamis, the father bet! 
of Macbeth. Duncan, who marricd the daughter of Siward, Earl way 
of Northumberland, was murdered by his. couſin german, Macbeth, 8 
in the caſtle of Inverneſs, according to Buchanan, in the year 1040; Ins 
according to Hector Boethius, in 1045. Boethius, whoſe hiſtory bet 
of Scotland was firſt printed in ſeventeen books, at Paris, in 1526, > 
ue 


thus deſcribes the event which forms the baſis of the tragedy before 
us: © Makbeth, be perſuaſion of his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane 
counſall at Inavernes, quhare kyng Duncane happennit to be for y* 
.tyme. Aud becauſe he fand ſufficient opportunitie, be ſupport of 
Banquko and otheris his friendis, he flew kyng Duncane, the vil 


-zeir of his regne.” After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth « cone I 
with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne.” Chroniclis of 
Scotland, tranilated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. Macbeth was " 

( 


+ In Naſhe*s Lenten Stuff, 1599, it is ſaid, that no leſs than fix hundred 
witches were executed at one time : **---it isevident bythe conte ion of 
the ſix hundred Scotch witches executed in Scotland at Bartholomew 
tide was twelve month, that in Yarmouth road they were all togetaer 
in a plump on Chriſtmas eve was two vears, when the great flood Wis; 
and there ſtirred up tuch tornadoes and furicanoes of tempeſts, as will 
be ſpoken of there whilſt any winds or ftorms and tempeſts chafe and 
puff in che lower region.” REED. 


wimſelf lain by Macduff in the year 1061, according to Boethius 
according to Buchanan, in 1037; at which time King Edward the 


Confelſor poſſeſſed the throne of England tloliaſhed copied the 
hiſlory of Boethius, aud on Hohnihed's relation Sheakipeare formed 
is play. 

2 * reign of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by the 
eople of Lochaber of ſome of the king's revenues, which he had 
collected, and being dangeroully wounded in the atfray, the perſons 
concerned in this outrage were ſuminoned to appear at a certain 
day. But they flew the /ergeant at arms who ſummoned them, and 
choſe one MACDOWALD as their captain. Macdowald ipeedily 
colleded a conſiderable body of forces from Ireland and the Weſtern 
les, and in one action gained a vidory over the king's army. In 
this battle Malcolm, a Scottiſh nobleman, who was (lays Boethius) 
„Lieutenant to Duncan in Lochaber, '' was flain. Afterwards 
Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the command of the army; 
and Macdowald being obliged to take refuge in a c-tle in Lochaber, 
firſt Gew his wife and children, and then himſelf. Macbeth on 
entering the caltle finding his dead body, ordered his head to be 
cut off, and carried to the king, at the caltle of Bertha, and his 
body to be hung on a high tree. 

At a ſubſequent period, in the laſt year of Duncan's reign, Sueno 
king of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fre, tor the purpoſe 
of invading Scotland. Duncan immediately aflembled an army to 
oppoſe him, and gave the command of two divihons of it to Mac- 
beth and Banquo, putting himſelf at the head of a third. Sueno 
was ſucceſsful in one battle, but io a ſecond was routed ;_ and after 
a great flaughter of his troops he eſcaped with ten perſons only, 
aud fed back to Norway. Though there was an interval of time 
between the rebellion of Macdowald and the invalion of Sueno, our 
author has woven theſe two aQtions together, and immediately after 
dueno's defeat the preſent play commences. / 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's hiſtory 
as a ſubje& for the ſtage. Malta hic fabuloſe quidam noſtrorum 
ain gun t; ſed, quia theatris aut Mileſiis fabults ſunt aptiora quam Ai. 
toric, ea omitto. RERUM SCOT. HisT, L. VII. But there was 
no tranflation of Buchanan's work till after our author's death, 

This tragedy was written, I believe, in the year 1606. See the 
notes at the end; and An attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's 
plays, Vol, II. MALONE. 
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PERSONS repreſented. 


Duncan, King of Scotland : 
Malcolm, 


Donalbain, [ 2 

Macbeth, 1 had 
8 Generals of the King's army. 
Macdult, 

Lenox, 

os Noblemen of Scotland. 
Angus, 

Cathneſs, 


Fleance, Son to Banquo. 

Siward, Earl of Northumberland, General of th: 
Engliſh forces : 

Young Siward, his Son, 

Seyton, an Officer attending on Macbeth, 

Son to Macduff. 

An Engliſh Dofor. A Scotch Dodlbor. 

A Soldier. A Porter, An old Man. 


Lady Macbeth.“ 

Lady Macduff. | 
- Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate, and three Witches. 


Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, 
Attendants, and Meſſengers, 


The Ghoſt of Banquo, and ſeveral other Apparitions 


SCENE, in the end of the fourth af, lies in Eng- 
land; through the reſt of the play, in Scotland; 


and, chiefly, at Macbeth's alle. 
* Lady Macbeth. } Her name was Gruack, See Lord Hailes' 
Annals of Scotland, II. 532, RirsON. 


MAC ÞB. EE TM. 


er i. anne 
An open place. 


Thunder and Lightning, Enter three Witches, 


1. Wirca. When ſhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 


2. Wirch. When the hurlyburly's done,“ 
When the battle's loſt and won: 


 — hurlyburly's — | However mean this word may ſeem to modern 
ears, it came recommended to Shakſpeare by the authormy of Henry 
Peacham, who in the year 1577 publiſhed a book profeſſing to treat 
of the ornaments of language. It is called the Garden of Eloquence, 
and has this paſſage. ++ Onomatopeia, when we invent, deviſe, fayne, 
and make a name imitating the ſownd of that it ſignifyeth, as 
kurliburly, for an uprore and tumultuous ftirre.” HENDERSON. 


So, in a tranflation of Herodian, 12mo. 1635, p. 26: 
- there was a mighty kurlyburly in the campe, Kc. 
Again, p. 324: 
© —— great hurliburlics being in all parts of the empire, Kc. 
REED. 


4 When the battle's loft and won: ] i. e. the batile, in which 
Macbeth was then engaged. WARBURTON, 


So, in King Rickard III: 
6 while we reaſon here, | 
„% A* royal battle might be won end loft.” 
So alſo Speed, ſpeaking of the battle of Towton : „ — by which 
only ſtratagem, as it was conſtantly. averred, the battle and day 
was loft and won.” Chronicle, 1611. MALONE. 


* MAC BE T H. 


3. Wirch. That will be ere ſet of ſun." 
1. Wircu. Where the place? | 


2. WITCH. Upon the heath: 
3. Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 


reads 
— ere the ſet of ſun, 


© There lo meet with Macbeth. | 
and, after him, other editors: 


* There | go to meet Macheth. | 


The inlertion, however, ſeems to be injudicious. To meet with 
Mac het was the final dritt of all the witches in going to the heat), 
and not the particular buſineſs or motive of any oue of them in 
diſtiudtion from the reſt; as the interpolated words, I £0, in the 
mouth of the third witch, would moſt certainly imply. 


Somewhat, however (as the verſe is evidently imperfet) mul 
have been left out by the tranſcriber or printer. Mr, Capell ha 
therefore propoſed to remedy this defed, by reading 

There to meet with brave Macbeth, 

But ſurely, to beings intent only on miſchief, a ſoldier 
bravery in an honeſt cauſe, would have been no ſubjeR of en- 
comium. 

Mr. Malone (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this paſſage) 
aſſures us that — ere is here uſed as a diſſyllable. | wiſh he 
had ſupported his aſſertion by ſome example. Thoſe however, 
who can ſpeak the line thus regulated, and ſuppoſe they are reciting 
a verſe, may profit by the direction they have received. 


The pronoun „ their,” having two vowels together, may be 
ſplit -into two ſyllables; but the adverb . tiere can only be 
uſed as a monoſyllable, uvuleſs prouounced as if it were written 
« the-re,” a licence in which even Chaucer has not indulged 
himſelf. | 

It was convenient for Shakſpeare's introduQory ſcene, that his 
firſt witch ſhould appear uninſtrutted in her miſſion. Had ſbe not 
required information, the audience muſt have remained ignorant of 
what it was neceſſary for them to know, Her ſpeeches therefore 
proceed in the form of interrogatories; but, all on a ſudden, an 
aulwer is given to a queſtion which had not been aſked, Here 
ſeems to be a chaſm which I ſhall attempt to ſupply by the intro- 
duQion of a ſingle pronoun, and by diſtributing the hitherto muti- 


lated line, among the three ſpeakers: 
. | 


ere ſet of ſun. ] The old copy unneceſſarily and harſhly 
STEEVENS. 


Thus the old copy. Mr, Pope, 


hiy 
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1. Wirch. 1 come, Graymalkin! 7 
ALL. Paddock calls :— Anon. *— 


3, Witck. There to meet with— 

1. Witch. Whom ? 

2. Witch. Macbeth. 

Diſtinct replies have now been afforded to the three neceflary 
enquiries—When— Where--and kom the witches were to meet. 
Their conterence receives no injury from my infertion and arrange- 
meut. On the contrary, the dialogue becomes more regular and 
conſiflent, as each of the hags will now have ſpoken thrice, (a 
magical nam ber) before they join in utterance of the concluding 
words which relate only to themſelves, —I ſhould add, that, in the 
two prior 1nftances, it is allo the fecond witch who furnithes deci- 
five aud material anſwers; and that I would give the words —+*< I 
come, Graymalkin!“ to the third. By aſſiſtance from fuch of 
our author's plays as had been publiſhed in quarto, we have often 
detected more importaut errors in the folio 1623, Which, unluckily, 
ſupplies the molt ancient copy of Mache. STEEVENS, 

7 Graymalkin !| From a little black-letter book, entitled, 
Brware the Cat, 1584. I find it was permitted to a Wiich to take 
on her a cattes body nine times. Mr. Upton obſerves, that, to un- 
derffand this paflage, we lhould ſuppole one familiar calang with 
the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking of a toad, 

Again, in Newes from Scotland, &c. (a pamphlet of which the 
reader will find the entire title in a future note on this play): 
« Moreover ſhe coufelled, that at the time when his majeitie was 
in Denmarke, ſhee beeing accompanied with the parties before 
ſpecially mentioned, tooke a cat and chriſtened it, and afterward 
bound to each part of chat rat the cheefeſt parte of a dead man, and 
ſeveral joyutes of his bodie, and that in the night following the faid 
cat was convayed into the middeſt of the fea by all theſe wiiches 
ſayliug- in their riddles or cives as is aforeſaid, and ſo left the ſaid 
cal right before the towne of Leith in Scotland. This dooue, there 
ad aiiſe ſuch a tewpeſt in the ſca, as a greater hath not bene 
leene,”” &c. STEEVENS. 

" Paddock calls :—&c.)] This, with the two following lines, 
is given iu the folio to the three Witches. Some preceding cdi- 
tors have appropriated the firſt of them to the ſecond Witch. 

According io the late Dr. Goldſmith, and ſome other naturaliſts, 
a frog is called a paddoct in the North; as in the following iaftance 
in Ceſar and Pompry, by Chapman, 1607 : 

«.—_—Paddockes, todes, aud waterſuakes.“ 


- 
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Fair is foul, and foul his fair : * 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
[ Witches vaniſh, 


In Shakfpeare, however, it certainty means a foal. The u. 
preſentation of St, James in the witches“ houle (one of the ſe d 
prints taken from the painter called Helltſh Breugel, 1566) exbibin 
witches floing up and down the chimney on brooms ; aud befor, 
the fire fat grimalkin and paldock, i. e. a cat and a toad, with ſever; 
baboors. There is a cauldron boiling, with a witch near it, cutting 
out the tongue of a ſnake, as an ingredient for the charm. Are. 
preſentation ſomewhat fGimilar likewiſe occurs in Newes from Sci. 
land, &c, a pamphlet already quoted. STFEVENS. 

Some lay, they [witches] can keepe devils and ſpirin, 
in the likeneſs of todes and cats.” Scot's Diſcovery of Wuckcrft, 
[1584.| Book I. c. iv. TOLLET. 

9 Fair is foul, and foul is faire] i. e. we make theſe ſudden 
changes of the weather. And Macbeth, ſpeaking of this day, (on 
atier ſays: 

So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen. WARBURTON, 

The common idea of witches has always been, that they had 
zbſolute power over the weather, and could raiſe ſtorms of ay 
kind, or allay them, as they plealed. In conformity to this notion, 
Macbeth addreffes them in the fourth a8: 

Though you untie the winds, &c. STEEVENS. 

I believe the meaning is, that fo us, perverſe and malignant u 

we are, fair is foul, and fout is fair. JOHNSON. 
This expreſhon ſeems to have been proverbial, Spenſer has it 
in the 4th book of the Facnm Queen : 
„ Thea fair grew foul, and foul grew fair in fight,” 

FARMER, 
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SCG EN E II. 


A camp near Fores. ' 


Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, MALcotM, 
DoNALBAIN, LENOX, with attendants, meeting a 
bleeding ſoldier. 


Dun, What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newell ſtate. | 
MAL. Ibis is the ſergeant, * 
Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
'Gaiuſt my captivity :—Hail, brave friend! 
day to the king the knowledge of the broil, - 
As thou didſt leave it. 
SOLD. Doubtfully it ſtood ; * 


* This is the ſergeant,] Holinſhed is the beſt interpreter of Shak- 
ſpeare in his hiftorical plays; for he vot only takes his fads from 
lim, but ofien his very words and expreſſions. That biſtorian, in 
his account of Macdowald's rebellion, mentions, that on the firſt 
appearance of a mutinous (ſpirit among the people, the king ſent a 
ſergrant at arms into the country, to bring up the chief offenders to 
anſwer the charge preferred againſt them; but they, inſtead of 
obeying, miſuſed, the meſſenger with ſundry reproaches, and fnally 
ſw kim, This ſergeant at arms is certainly the origin of the bleeding 
ſrgtant introduced on the preſent occalion. Shakſpeare juſt caught 
the name fiom Holinſhed, but the reft of the ſtory not ſuiting his 
puipoſe, he does not adhere to it. The flage-diredion of entrance, 
where the blerding captain is mentioned, was probably the work of 
the prayer editors, and not of the poet. STEEVENS, 

* Doubtfully it flood; Mr. Pope, who introduced the epithet: 
org, io afhfſt the metre; and reads Doubtful long it food, —bas 
thereby injured the ſenſe. If the compariſon was meant to coincide 
in all circumflances, the ſtruggle could not be long. I read 
Doubtfully it food ; 
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As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling together, Anc 
And choke their art. The mercilels Macdouwale: 


(Worthy to be a rebel; for, to that, ? * 
The multiplying villainies of nature Agai 
Do {warm upon him,) from the weſtern iſles * 
a a el 
Of Kernes and Gallowglalles is ſupplied ; * 10 th 
a P Ke 
The old copy has—Doubtfull—ſo that my addition conſiſt; of — 
but a ſingle letter. STEEVENS, 
4 > -Macdonwald Thus the old copy. According 10 
Holinſhed we ſhould read — Macdowald. STEEVENS, T! 
So alſo the Scottiſh Chronicles. However, it is poſſible that {eco 
Shakſpeare might have preferred the name that has been ſubſtituted, 7 
as better ſounding. It appears from a ſubſequent ſceue that he had quar 
attentively read Holinſhed's account of the murder of king Duff, uſed 
by Donwald, Lieutenant of the caftle of Fortes; in conſequence of that 
which he might, either from inadveitence or choice, have here upo 
written Mac donwald. MALOKNE. hiftc 
5 ——to that, Kc. ] i. e. in addition to that. So, in Troilus and Ihe 
Creſſida, ART. * i: 
„The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful /o their ſtrength, 1 
„% Fierce fo their {kill, and % their hercenefſs valiant.” and 
The ſoldier who deſcribes Macdonwald, ſeems to mean, that, i 2 
addition to his aſſumed character of rebel, he abounds with the nunt- 2 
r0us enormities to which man, in his natural ſtate, is liable. — 
STEEVESS, E 


6 ——from the weſtern iſles 

Of Kernes and Gallowglaſſes ts fupplied;] Whether lied , 
for ſupplied from or with, was a kind of Greciſm of Shakſpeare' 
_exffreſhon ; or whether of be a corruption of the editors, who 
took Kernes and Gallowglaſſes, which were only light and heavy 
armed foot, to be the names of two of the weſtern idand s, I don't 
know. Hinc conjedturæ vigorem etiam adficiunt arma quedam Hiln- 
nica, Gallicis antiquis fumilta, jacula nimirum peditum levis ar matte 
quos Kernos vocant, nec non ſecures & lorice ferree prditum i To 
graviorts armature, quos Galloglaſſios appellant, Warzi 
Hiber. cap. vi. WARBURTON. 


Of and with are indiſcriminately ufed by our ancieat vi- 
ters, 
So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
„ Perform'd of pleaſure by your fon the prince.” 


And fortune, on his damned quarrel ſmiling, 7 


Again, in God's Revenge againſt Murder, hiſt. vi: „ Sypontus 
in the mean time is prepared of two wicked gondaliers,” Kc. 
Again, in The Hiſtory of Hela Knight of the Sun, b. I. no date: 
„he was well garniſhed of ſpear, ſword, and armoure,” Kc. 
Theſe are a few out of a thouſand inftances which might be brought 
to the ſame purpoſe. 

Kernes and Gallowglaſſes are charaQerized in the Legend of Roger 
Mortimer. See The Mirror for Magiſtrates : 

« the Gallowglaſs, the Kerne, 
% Yield or not yield, whom fo they take, they lay.” 
STEEVENS, 

The old copy has Gallow-groſſes, CorreQed by the editor of the 
ſecond folio. MALONE. ' 

' And fortune, on his damned quarrel ſmilinf,] The old copy has— 
quarry; but I am inclined to read quarrel, Quarrel was formerly 
vled for cauſe, or for the occaſion of @ quarrel, and is to be found in 
that ſenſe in Holinſhed's account of the ſtory of Macbeth, who, 
upon the creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the 
hiftorian, that he had @ juſt quarrel to endeavour after the crown. 
The ſenſe therefore is, Fortune ſmiling on his execrable cauſe, xc. 

OHNSON. 

The word quarrel occurs iu Holinſhed's relation of this very fact, 
and may be regarded as a ſufficient proof of its having been the 
term here employed by Shakſpeare: Out of the weftern iſles there 
came to Macdowald a great multitude of people, to aſſiſt him in 
that rebellious quarrel.”” Beſides, Macdowald's quarry (i. e. game) 
muſt have confilted of Duncan's friends, and would the ſpeaker then 
have applied the epithet—damned to them? and what have the 
imiles of fortune to do over a carnage, when we have defeated our 
enemies? Her bulineſs is then at an end. Her ſmiles or frowns are 
no longer of any conſequence. We only talk of theſe, while we 
ae purfuing our quarrel, and the event of it is uncertain. 

STEEVENS. 

The reading propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, and his explanation of 
10 are ſtrongly ſupported by a paſlage in eur author's Xing 
din : 

© — —And put his cauſe and quarrel 
„To the diſpoſing of the cardinal.” 
Apain, in this play of Macbeth : 
„and the chance, of goodneſs, 
„Be like our warranted quarrel.” | 

Here we have warranted quarrel, the exadt oppofite of damned 

{uarrel, as the text is now regulated, 
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Show'd like a rebel's whore :* But all's too weak: 
7 For brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name) 
: Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which {mok'd with bloody execution, 
Like valour's minion, 
Carv'd out his paſſage, till he fac'd the ſlave; 
And ne'er ſhook hands,“ nor bade farewell to hin, 


Lord Bacon, in his Eſſays, uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe; 
& Wives are young men's miſtreſſes, companions for middle aye, 
and old men's nurſes; ſo as a man may have a quarrel to marry, 
when he will. MALoONE. , 

5 Show'd like @ rebels whore :] I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that 
fortune, while ſhe ſmiled on him, deceived him. Shakſpexr 
probably alludes to Macdowald's firſt ſucceſsful adtion, elated by 
which he attempted to purſue his fortune, but loſt his life, 

MAL, 

9 Like valour's minion, 

Carv'd out his paſſage, till he fac'd the flave;] The old copy 
reads | 
Like valour's minion, carv'd out his paſſage 
Till he fac'd the flave. | 

As an hemiltich muſt be admitted, it ſeems more favourable to 
the metre that it ſhould be found where it is pow left. — Till i: 
fac'd the laue, could never be deſigned as the beginninog of a verle, 
af harmony were at all attended to in its conitruction, . STEEYENS, 

Like valour's miuion, ] So, in King John : 
© — fortune ſhall cull forth, 
© Out of one hide, her happy minion.” MALONE. 
Aud ne'er ſhook hands, &c. The old copy reads— Which ner, 
STEEVENS, 


Mr. Pope, inftead of which, here and in many other places, 
Teads—who, But there is no need of change. There is ſcarcely 
one of our author's plays in which he has not uſed which for whe. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: „the old ſhepherd, which ftandi 
by,” &c. MALONE, | 

The old reading— Which never, appears to indicate that ſome 
antecedent words, now irretrievable, were omitted in the play 
houſe manuſcript; unleſs the compolitor's eye had caught which 
from a foregoing line, and printed it inſtead of And, Which, in 
the preſeat inſtance, cannot well have been ſubſtituted for who, 
becauſe it will refer to the ſlave Macdonel, inſtead of his conquer! 
Macbeth, STEEVENS. 


/ 
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Til he unſeam'd him from the nave to the chops,* 
And fix'd his head upon our battiements. 
Dun. O, valiaut cuulin ! worthy gentleman ! 


Ie unſcam'd him from the nave to the %,] We ſeldom 
hear of ſach terrible croſs blows given and received but by giants 
and wiſcreants in Amadis de Gaulle. Beſides, it mult be a ſtrange 
zukward ſtroke that could uutip him upwards from the navel to 
the chops, But Shaklpeare ceitainly wrote: 
—— be unſcam'd him from the nape to the chops, 
. e. cut his Kull in two; which might be done by a Highlander's 
ſword, This was a reaſonable blow, and very naturally expr: fled, 
on ſuppoling it given when the head of the wearied combatant was 
reclining downwards at the latter end of a long duel. For the nape 
is the binder part of the neck, where the vertebre join to the bone 
of the ſkull. So, in Coriolanus : 
„O! that you could turn your eyes towards the napes of 
your necks.” 
The word unſeamed likewiſe becomes very proper; and alludes 
to the ſuture which goes croſs the crown of the head in that dis 
retion called the ſutura ſ/agittalis ; and which, coulequenitly, muſt 
$ be opened by ſuch a ftroke. It is rewarkable, that Milion, who in 
his youth read and imitated our poet much, particularly in his 
Comus, was miſled by this corrupt reading, For in the manuſcript 
of that poem, in Triuity-College Lbrary, the following lines are 
read thus : | 
„Or drag him by the curls, and cleave his ſcalpe 
„% Down to the hippes. 
An evident imitation of this corrupted paſſage. But he alter'd 
i with better judgement to: 

to a foul death 
© Curs'd as his life.” WARBURTON. 
The old reading is certainly the true oue, being juſtified by a 
pallage in Dido Queene of Carthage, by Tho. Naſh, 1594: 
Then from the navel to the throat at once 
„% He ript old Priam.“ 
| So likewiſe in an ancient MS. entitled The bote of huntiyng, 
that is cleped Mayfter of Game : Cap. V. Som mem haue ſey hym 
lite a man fro the kne up to the bre, and ile hym all faike dede 
a 0 firok,” STEEVENS. | 
Again, by the following paſſage in an unpubliſhed play, entitled 
Tie Witck, by Thomas Middleton, in which the ſame wound is 
lelcribed, though the ſtroke is reverſed: | 
** Draw it, or I'll rip thee down from neck to NAVEL, 
„Though there's ſmall glory in't.“ MALONE, 
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SOLD. As whence the ſun 'gins his reflexion? 
Shipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break# 
80 from that ſpring, whence comfort ſeem'd 9 

| come, 
Diſcomſort {wells.? Mark, king of Scotland, 
mark: | 
No looner juſtice had, with valour arm'd, 


3 As whence the ſun gins his refledion —] The thought is er. 
preſled with ſome obſcurity, but the plain meaning is this; 4 
the ſame quarter, whence the blrſſing of day-light ariſes, ſometimes ſents 
us, by a dreadful reverſe, the calamities of forms and tempeſts ; ſo th 
glorious event of Macbeth's viflory, which promiſed us the comforts of 
peace, was immediately ſucceeded by the alarming news of the Mu. 
wean invaſion, The natural hiſtory of the winds, Kc. is foreign 
to the explanation of this paſlage. Shakſpeare does not mean, in 
conformity to any theory, to ſay that ſtorms generally come from 
the eaſt, If it be allowed that they ſometimes iſſue from that 
quarter, it is ſufficieut for the purpoſe of his compariſon. 

STEEVENS, 
The natural hiſtory of the winds, &c. was idly introduced ou this 
occalion by Dr. Warburton, Sir William Davenant's reading of 
this pailage, in an_alteration of this play, publiſhed in quarto, in 
1674, affords a reaſonably good comment upon it: 
© But then this day-break of our victory 

*« Serv'd but to light us into other dangers, 
„That ſpring from whence our hopes did ſeem to riſe.” 
M ALONE, 


© ——thunders break;] The word break is wanting in the oldeſ 
copy. The other folios and Rowe read—breaking. Mr. Pope made 
the emendation. Srrrvtss. 
Break, which was (aggeſted by the reading of the ſecond folio, 
is very unlikely to have been/the word omitted in the original copy. 
It agrees with thunders ; -- but who ever talked of the breating ofa 
florm? MALONE. ws 
The phraſe, I believe, is ſufficiemly common. Thus Dryden ia 
All for Love, &c. Ad 1: N 
© — the Roman camp | 
« Hangs o'er us black and threat'ning, like a form 
&« Juſt breaking o'er our heads.” STEEVENS. 


5 Diſcomfort ſwells.] Diſcomfort the natural oppoſite to comfort. 
| JOHNSON, 
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Compell'd theſe ſkipping Kernes to truſt their 


heels; 
But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying vantage, 
With furbiſh'd arms, and new ſupplies of men, 
Began a freſh aſſault. | 


Dux. Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 
SOLD. | Ves; 


As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. 
If ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; , 


v Our caplains, Macbeth and Banquo ; 

Sold. Yes ; ] The reader cannot 

fail to obſerve, that ſome word, neceſſary to complete the verſe, 

has been omitted in the old copy. Sir T. Hanmer reads 
Our captains, brave Macbeth, &c, STEEVENS. 


14s cannons overcharg'd with double cracks; &c, ] That is, with 
double charges; a metonymy of the effe& for the cauſe, HeATH, 


Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the ſeuſe of this paſs 
ſage, by altering the punQuation thus: 

they were 

As cannons overcharg'd ; with double cracks 

So they redoubled flirokes — — | | 
He declares, with ſome degree of exultation, that he has no idea of 
2 cannon charged with double cracks ; but ſurely the great author will 
not gain much by an alteration which makes him ſay of a hero, 
that he r-doubles flrokes with double cracks, an expreſſion not more 
loudly to be applauded, or more eaſily pardoned, than that which is 
rejected in its favour. 

That @ cannon is charged with thunder, or with double thunders, 
may be written, not only witkout nonſenſe, but with elegance, 
and nothing elſe is here meant by crecks, which in the time of this 
writer was a word of ſuch emphaſis and dignity, that iu this play 
be terms the general diflolution of nature the crack of doom. 
Jonuns0Nn, 


Crack is uſed on a ſimilar occahhon by Barnaby Googe, in his 
Cupido Conquered, 1563: 
++ The canon's cracke begins to roore 
© And darts full thycke they iye, 
„% And cover'd thycke the armyes both, 
© And framde a counter-ikye. '' STEEVERS: 
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So they | 
Doubly redoubled ſtrokes* upon the foe; 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgortha, ? 
I cannot tell: 
But J am faint, my gaſhes cry for help. 
Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy 


wounds ; 
They ſmack of honour both:—Go, get him ſur. 
geons. Exit Soldier, attended, 


Again, in the old play of King John, 1591, and applied, as here, 

to ordnance: 
« 40 — as harmleſs and without effe&, 
„ Ag is the echo of a cannon's crack.” MaLONE, 

® Doubly redoubled tro tes &c.] So, in King Richard 11: 

„ And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
« Fall,” &c. 

The irregularity of the metre, however, induces me to believe 

our author wrote — 
40 they were | 

« As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
«© Doubly redoubling ſtrokes upon the foe.” Srrkvrxs. 

9 Or memorize another Golgotha, ] That is, or make another 
Golgotha, which ſhould be celebrated and delivered down to pol- 
terity, with as frequent mention as the firſt, HeaTa. 

The word memorize, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been coined by 
Shakſpeare, is uſed by Spenſer in a fonnet to lord Buckhurſt pte- 
fixed to his Paftorals, 1579: 

« In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 
« By this rude rime to memorize thy name.” T. WARTON, 

The word is likewiſe uſed by Drayton; aud by Chapman, in his 

tranſlation of the ſecond book of Homer, 1598: 
„„ — — which let thy thoughts be ſure to memorize. " 

And again, in a copy of verſes prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorges's 
tranſlation of Lucan, 1614: 

„ Of them whole aQs they mean to memorize, " 


STEEVENS, 


1 
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Enter Rossk.“ 


Who comes here?“ "2 

Mar. The worthy thane of Roſſe. 

Ltn. What a haſte looks through his cyes! So 
ſhould he look, 

That ſeems to (peak things ſtrange. * 


9 Enter Rofſe. ] The old copy — Enter Roſſe and Angus: but as 
only the thane of Roile is ſpoken to, or ſpeaks any thing in the 
remaining part of this ſcene ; and as Duncan expreſſes himſelf in 
the hngular number, — | 
Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy thane ? | 

Ingus may be conſidered as a ſuperfluous character. Had his pre- 
ſent appeararice been deligned, the King would naturally have taken 
ſome notice of him. STEEVENS. 


It is clear from a ſubſequent 'paſlage, that the entry of Angus 
vas here deſigned ; for in ſcene iii, he again enters with Roſſe, and 
ſfays, : 
« —— We are ſent 

« To give thee from our royal maſter thanks.” MaLonE, 
Becauſe Koſſe aud Angus accompany each other in a ſubſequent 
ſceue, does it follow that they make their entrance together on the 
preſent occalion? STEEVENS, 


* Who comes here?]! The latter word is here employed as a diſ- 
ſyllable. MALONE. 


Mr. Malone has already directed us to read — There — as a diſlyl- 
lable, but without ſupporting his dire&ion by one example of ſuch 
4 pradice. 

| lulpet that the poct wrote — 


Who is' comes here? or — But who comes here? STEEVENS, 


: So ſhould ke look, © | 5 5 

That feeus to ſpeat things range.] The meaning of this paſ- 
lage, as it now ſtands, is, ſo ſhould he look, that looks as if he told 
thugs Arange. But Roſſe neither yet told ſtrange things, nor could 
look as if he told them. Lenox ooly conjeftured from his air that 
be had (trange things to tell, and therefore undoubtedly faid : 
What a kaſte looks through his eyes ! | | 

So ſhould he look, that teems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 
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RossE. God fave the King 
Dun. Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy thane? 
| RossE. From Fife, great king, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, * 


He looks like one that is big will ſomething of importance; a me. 
taphor ſo natural that it is every day uſed in common diſcourſe 
; | : Jouaxsox, 
Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that the meaning of Lenox is, 489 
ſhould he look, who ſeems as if he had ſtrange things to ſpeak," 
The following pallage in The Tempeſt ſeems to afford no ung: 
comment upon this: ; 
4 —— pr ythee, ſay on: | 
© The ſetting of thine eye and cheek, proclaim 
«© A matter from thec—.” | 
Again, in King Richard IT: 
„% Men judge by the complexion of the ſky, &c. 
© So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 
© My tongue hath but a heavier tale to ſay." STrevxs, 


That ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange. | i. e. that ſeems about to 
ſpeak ſtrange things. Our author himſelf furniſhes us with the 
beſt comment on this paſſage. In Antony and Cleopatra, we mee 
with nearly the ſame idea: 5 

© The buſineſs of this man looks out of lim. MaLoOxE, 


4 flout the h),] The banners may be poetically deſcribed 
as waving in mockery or defiance of the ſky. So, in K. Edward III. 
1599: 

„And new repleniſh'd pendants cuff the air, 
„% And beat the wind, that for their gaudineſs 
© Struggles to kiſs them. 

The ſenſe of the paflage, however, colleQively taken, is this. 
Where the triumphant flutter of the Norweyan ſlandards veniilates er 
cools the ſoldiers who had been heated through their efforts to ſecurt 
ſuck numerous trophies of victory. STEEVENS, 


Again, in King Join: 
«© Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread. " 
This paſſage has perhaps been miſunderſtood. The meaning 
ſeems to be, not tliat the Norweyan banners proudly inſalted che 
ſky; but that, the ſtandards being taken by Duncan's torces, and 
fixed in the ground, the colours idly flipped about, ſerving ouly 
to cool the conquerors, inſtead of being proudly diſplayed by ihe 
former poſlefiors, The line in K. Joku, therefore, is the molt per 
led comment ou this. MALONE,  ' | 
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And fan our people cold.“ 
Norway himſelf, with terrible numbers, 
Aſſiſted by that moſt dilloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a diſmal conflict: 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, * 
Confronted him with felf- compariſons, ” 
Point againſt point rebellious, arm 'gainſt arm, 
Curbing his laviſh ſpimt: And, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us: — \ 
Dux. a Great happineſs! 
RossE. That now | 
Sweno, the Norways' king, craves compoſition j 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 


| \ 

And fan our people cold.) In all probability ſome words that 
rendered this a complete verſe, have been omitted; a loſs more fre- 
quently to be deplored in the preſent tragedy, than perhaps in any 
other of Shakſpeare, STEEVENS., 


6 Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, ] This paſſage 
may be added to the many others, which ſhow how little Shak- 
ſpeare knew of ancient mythology. HeNLEv. 


Our author might have been miſled by Hdlinſhed, who, p. 567, 
ſpeaking of King Henry V. ſays — „ He declared that the goddeſſe 
of batcell, called Bellona, &c, &c. Shakſpeare, therefore, haſtily 
concluded that the Goddeſs of War was wife to the God of it. 

Lapt in proof, is, defended by armour of proof. STEEVENS, 


' Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons, ] By kim, in this verſe, 
is meant Norway; as the plain conſtruction of the Engliſh requires. 
And the aſſiſtance the thane of Cawdor had given Norway, was un- 
derhand ; (which Roſſe and Angus, indeed, had diſcovered, but 
vas unknown to Macbethy;) Cawdor being in the court all this 
while, as appears from Angus's ſpeech to Macbeth, when he meets 
him to ſalute him with the title, and inſinuates his crime to be 
laing the rebel with hidden help and vantage. 


-with ſelf-compariſons, ] i. e. gave him as good as he 
brought, ſhew'd he was his equal. WARBURTON, 

" That now | 

Swen, the Norways' king, ] The preſent irregularity of metre 
duces me to believe that — Sweno was only a marginal reference, 


2 
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Till he diſburſed, at Saint Colmes' inch,“ 
Jen thouſand dollars to our general ule, 
Dux. No more that thane of Cawdor ſhall ge. 
ceive 
Our boſom intereſt :—Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his former title greet Macbech. 
Rossk. I'll ſee it done. 
Dun. What he bath lon, noble Macbeth bath 
won, [ Exeunt, 


injudiciouſly thruſt into the text; and that the line originally 
flood thus: 
That now the Norways king craves compoſition, 

Could it bave been neceſlary for Rofle to tell Duncan the name 
of his old enemy, the king of Norway? STEEVENS. 

K Saint Colmes inch,] Colmes is to be conſidered as a 
diflyllable. 

Colmes- incl, now called Inchcomb, is a ſmall iſland lying in the Fin 
of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Columb; 
called by Camden Inch Colm, or The Ie of Columba. Some of the 
modern editors, without authority, read — 

Saint Colmes'-kill Ie: 
but very errouecoully; tor Colmes' Inch, and Colm-kill, are two 
different iſlands; the former lying on the eaſtern coaft, near the 
place where the Danes were defeated; the latter in the wettera ſeas, 
being the famous Ilona, one of the Hebrides, 

Holinſhed chus relates the whole circumſtance: „ The Danes that 

eſcaped, and got once to their ſhips, obteined of Makbeth for a great 

umme of gold, that ſuck of their friends as were flaine, miglit be 
buried in Saint Colmes' Inch. In memorie whereof many old ſepul- 
tures are yet in the ſaid Inch, there to be ſcene graven with the 
armes of the Danes.” Inch, or Injhe, in the Iriſh and Erſe lan- 
guages, ſignifies an iſland. See Lhuyd's Archeologia, STEEVENS. 

8 pronounce his death, ] The old copy, injuriouſly to metre, 
reads — 

— pronounce his preſent death. STEEVENS. 


SCENE III. 


A Heath, 


Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 


1. Wire. Where haſt thou been, ſiſter ? 

2. Wilen. Killing ſwine. * | 

3. Wirtcu. Siſter, where thou?“ 

1. Witch. A failor's wife had cheſnuts in her 
lap, 

And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and monnch'd :— 
Give me, quoth I: 

Aroint thee, witch!* the rump- fed ronyon*® cries. * 


* Killing ſwine.) So, in a Detection of damnable Driftes praflized 
by three Witches, &c. arraigned at Chelmisforde in Eſſex, &c. 1579. 
bl, l. 12mo. —— Item, alſo ſhe came on a tyme to the houſe 
of one Robart Lathburie &c. who diſlyking her dealyng, ſent her 
lone emptie; but preſently after her departure, his kogges fell fucke 
and died, to the number of twentie. STEEVENS, 


*1, Witch. Where kaft thou been ſiſter? 

2. Witch. Killing ſwine, | 

3, Witch, Silter, where thou? ] Thus the old copy; yet I 
cannot help ſuppoſing that theſe three ſpeeches, colledively taken, 
vere meant to form one verſe, as follows: 

1. Witck, Where haſt been, ſiſter! 

2. Witch. Killing ſwine. 

3, Witch, Where thou ? 
If my ſuppoſition be well founded, there is as little reaſon for 
prelerviag the uſelels thou in the firſt line, as the repetition of Her 
iu the third, STEEVENS. 


* Aroint thee, witch! ] Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. Porz. 


In one of the folio editions the reading is — Anoint thee, in 
a lenſe very conhitent with the common account of witches, 
who are related to perform many ſuperuatural ads by the means 
el unguents, and particularly to fly through the air to the 
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Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o'the Tiger: 


places where they meet at their helliſh feſtivals. In this ſenſe, 
anoint thee, witch, will mean, Away, witch, to your inſernal aſſen. 
bly. This reading I was inclined to favour, becauſe I had ne; 
with the word aroint in no other author; till looking into Hearne; 
Colledtions I found it in a very old drawing, that he has publiſhed, 
in which St. Patrick is repreſented viſiting hell, and putting the 
devils into great confuſion by his preſence, of whom one, that iz 
driving the damned before him with a prong, has a label iſſuin 
out of his mouth with theſe words, our OUT ARONGT, of which 
the laſt is evidently the ſame with aroin?, and uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
as in this paſſage, JOHNSON. 


Rynt you witch, quoth Beſſe Locket to her mother, is a north coun. 
try proverb. The word is uſed again in K. Lear: 
© And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee. " 
Anoint is the reading of the folio 1664, a book of no authority, 


STEEVENS, 

5 —— the rump-fed ronyon — ] The chief cooks in noblemen' 

\ families, colleges, religious houſes, hoſpitals, &c. anciently claimed 
the emolumenis or kitchen fees of kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps, Kc. 
which they ſold to the poor. The weird ſiſter in this ſcene, as an 
inſult on the poverty of the woman who had called her witch, re- 
proaches her poor abjeR ſtate, as not being able to procure better 


proviſion than offals, which are conſidered as the refuſe of the tables 
of others. COLEPFPER, 


So, in The Ordinance for the government of Prince Edward, 1474, 
the following fees are allowed: — “ mutton's heades, the rumpes of 
every beefe,” kc. Again, in The Ordinances of the Houſehold of 
George Duke of Clarence: „- the hinder ſhankes of the mutton, 
with the rumpe, to be feable.” | 


Again, in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News, old Penny-boy lays to 
the Cook: 

„% And then remember meat for my two dogs; 

© Fat Haps of mutton, kidneys, rumps, &c. 
Again, in Wit at ſeveral Weapons, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

© A niggard to your commons, that you're fain 

„% To fize your belly out with ſhoulder fees, 

„% With kidneys, rumps, and cues of fingle beer.“ 

In The Book of Haukynge, &c, (commonly called the Boot /. 
Albans) bl. I. no date, among the proper terms uſed in lehne of 
haukes, it is ſaid:  ©* The hauke tyreth upon rumps. STEEVENS, 

6 


ronyon cries. ] i. e. ſcabby or mangy woman, Fr. rogneu?, 
royne, ſcurf. Thus Chaucer, in The Romaunt of the Roſe, p. 551; 
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Bnt in a ſieve I'll thither ſail,” 
And, like a rat without a tail,* 
Vit do, FI do, and Fil do.“ 


66 her necke | 
„% Withouten bleine, or ſcabbe, or roine."” 
Shakſpeare uſes the word again in The Merry Wives of Windſor, 

4 STEEVENS, 
1 —— in e ficve I'll thither ſail,] Reginald Scott, in his Di/- 
covery bf Witchcraft, 1584, ſays it was believed that witches „ could 
fail in an egg ſhell, a cockle or muſcle. ſhell, through and under 
the tempeſtuous ſeas.” Again, ſays Sir W. Davenant, in his A{bovine, 
1629: . 


« He ſits like a witch ſailing in a ſieve.” 

Again, in Mewes from Scotland? Declaring the damnable life of 
Doftor Fian à notable ſorcerer, who was burned at Edinbrough in Ja- 
nuarie laſt, 1591, , which Doctor was regiſter to the Devill, that = 
ie limes preached at North Baricke Kirke, to a number of notorious 
Witches, With the true examination of the ſaid Doflor and Witches, 
as they uttered them in the preſence of the Scotiſh king. Diſcovering how 
thry pretended to bewitch and drowne his Majeftie in the fra comming 
from Denmarke, with other ſuck wonderful matters as the like hath not 
bin heard at anie time, Publiſhed according to the Scottiſh copie. Printed 
for William Wright. ——+** and that all they together went to ſea, 
each one in a riddle or cive, and went in the ſame very ſubſtantially 
with flaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way in 
the ſame riddles or cives, &c. Dr. Farmer found the title of this 
ſcarce pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Mann ſells catalogue, &c. 
1595, with additions by Archbiſhop Harſenet aud Thomas Baker 
the Antiquarian. It's almoſt needleſs to mentiou that I have ſince 
met with the pamphlet iifelf. STEEVENS. 


And, like a rat without @ tail,] It ſhould be remembered (as it 

was the belief of the times), that though a witch could aſſume the 

form of any animal ſhe pleaſed, the tail would ſtill be wanting. 
The reaſon given by ſome of the old writers, for ſuch a defi- 

tiency, is that though the hands and feet, by an ealy chavge, 

might be converted into the four paws of a beaſt, there was ſtill 

no part about a woman which correſponded with the length of tail 

common to almoſt all four-footed creatures. SIEEVENS. 

* I'll do, I'll dv, and I'll do. —— 

I the ſhipman's card. —— 

Look what J have. —— 

Show me, ſhow me. —— 

Thus do go about, about; ——] As I cannot help ſuppoking this 


* 
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2. Witch. Ill give thee a wind.“ 

1. Witch. 'Thou art kind. 

3. Witch. And I another. 

1. Witch. I mylelf have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow,” 
All the quarters that they know 


ſcene to have been uniformly metrical when our author wrote it, 
in its preſent ſtate I fuſped it to be clogged with interpolations, or 
mutilated by omiſhons. 

Want of correſponding rhymes to the foregoing lines, induce 
me to hint at vacuities which caunot be ſupplied, and intruſions 
which (on the bare authority of conjecture) mult not be expelled, 

Were even the coudition of modern tranſcripis for the ſtage un- 
deiltood by the public, the frequent accidents by which a poet; 
meaving is depraved, and his meaſure vitiated, would need no 
illuſtration. STEEVENS, | 


* I'll give thee A wind.] This free gift of a wind is to be conſi- 
dered as au ad of ſifterly friendſhip, for witches were ſuppoſed to 
fell them, So, in Summer's laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600: 

„ in Ireland and in Denmark both, 

& Witches for gold will /el! a man @ wind, 

& Which in the corner of a napkin wrap'd, 

„ Shall blow him ſaſe unto what coaſt he will.” 
Drayton, in his Moon-calf, fays che ſame.— It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that the coudud of our witches did not relemble that of one 
of their relations, as deſcribed in an Appendix to the old tranſlation 
of Marco Paolo, 1579— they demanded that he ſhould give tim 
a winde; and he ſhewed, ſetting his handes behinde, from whence 
the wind ſhould com-, &c. STEEVENS. 


* And the very ports they blow,] As the word very is here of no 
other uſe than to fill up the verle, itis likely that Shakſpeate wrote 
various, which might be eaſily miſtaken for very, being either ne- 
gligently read, haltily prouounced, or impertedtly heard. 


JonNs08, 


The vd ports are the exact ports. Very is-uſed here (as ina 
thouſand inftances which might be brought) to expreſs the declari- 
tiou more empbatically. 

Iuſtead of ports, however, | hal formerly read points; but etto- 
neoullv. In ancient language, to blow ſometimes means to 6% 
upon, So, in Duwain's Ode in Love's Labour's Loſt: 

+ Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow ;j—" 
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1 the ſhipman's card.“ 

J will drain him dry as hay 5 
Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid ; © 

He ſhall live a man forbid: ” ' 


i, e. blow upon them. We fill ſay, it blows Eaſt, or Well, 
without a prepoſition, STEEVENS. 


The ſubſtituted word was firſt given by Sir William Davenant, 
who, in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while at 
the ſame time he furniſhed Mr. Pope with the new, readiug: | 
« I myſelf have all the other, 

„% And then from every fort they blow, 

« From all the points that ſeamen know.” MALONE. 


i —— the ſhipman's card.] The card is the paper on which the 
winds are marked under the pilot's needle; or perhaps the /ea-chart, 
ſo called in our author's age. Thus, in The Loyal Subject, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 
© The card of goodneſs in your minds, that ſhews you 
« When you fail falſe.” 
Again, in Churchyard's Prayſe and Reporte of Maifter Martyne 
Forhoiſher's Voyage to Meta Incognits. &c. 12mo. bl. I. 1578: 
There the generall gaue a ſpeciall Card and order to his captaines 
for che paſſing of the ſtraites, &c, STEEVENS. 
* ——dry as hay:] So, Spenſer, in his Facp² Queen, B. III. 
t. it 2 | 
© But he is old and withered as hay.” SIEEVENS. 
Sleep ſhall, neither night nor day, 

Hang upon his penthouſe lid;] So, in The Miracles of Moſes, 
by Michael Dravton : 
% His brows, like two fteep pent-houſes, hung down 
© Over his eye-lids.” | 
There was an edition of this poem in 1604, but I know not 
whether theſe lines are found in it. Drayton made additions aud 
alterations in his pieces at every re-impreſhon. MALONE, 


He ſhall live a man forbid :] i. e. as one under a curſe, an in- 
lerdiction. So, afterwards in this play: | 

„% By his own iuterdiction Rand .accurs'd.”” 

So among the Romans, an outlaw's ſentence was, Aque & Tgnis 
interdictio; i. e. he was forbid the uſe ot water aad fire, which 
Lply'd the necefety of baniſhment. THEOBALD, | | 
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Weary ſev'n-nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle,“ peak, and pine; 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt,” 

Look what I have. 


Mr. Theobald has very juſtly explained forbid by accurſed, but 
without giving any reaſon of his interpretation. To bid is origi. 
nally fo pray, as in this Saxon fragment: 

He is wis that bit and bote, &c. 
He is wiſe that prays and makes amends, 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in oppoſition to the 
word bid in its preſent ſenſe, it ſignifies by the ſame kind of oppo. 
ſition to curſe, when it is derived from the ſame word in its primi. 
tive meaning. JOHNSON, | 


A forbodin fellow, Scot. ſignifies an unhappy one. STEEVEXs, 


It may be added that ** bitten and Verbieten, in the German, figs 
nify to pray and to interdid.“ S. W. s 

* Shall ke dwindle, &c.] This miſchief was ſuppoſed to be put 
in execution by means of a waxen figure, which repreſented the 
perſon who was to be conſumed by flow degrees. 

So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Maly, 1623 : 


„it vaſes me more 
© Than wer't my picture faſhion'd out of wax, 


Fare 

«© Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried ritur 

©« In ſome foul dunghill.” con 

So Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the witchcraft practiſed to defiroy that 
king Duff : 

© —- found one of the witches roaſting upon a wgoden broch and 

an image of wax at the fire, reſembling in each feature the king par 

perſon, &c. the 

0 for as the image did waſte afore the fire, ſo did the bodie of 

of the king break forth in ſweat. And as for the words of the in- cor 

chantment, they ſerved to keep him ſtill waking from feet, Ke. log 

This may ſerve to explain the foregoing paſlage : cot 

„e Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 80 

„% Hang upon his penthouſe lid.“ the 

See Vol. IV. p. 215, n. 2. STEEVENS. in 

9 Though his bark cannot be loft, By 

Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt.] So, in Newes from Scotland, Kc. 4 ch 


pamphlet already quoted. Againe it is confeſſed, that the ſüd 
chriſtened cat was the cauſe of the Kinges Majeflics ſhipper, at . 
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2. Witch. Show me, ſhow me. | 

1. Witch. Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd, as homeward he did come. 

[Drum within, 
3, Witch. A drum, a drum; 

Macbeth doth come.  _. : 

ALL. The weird ſiſters, hand in hand,“ 

Poſters of the ſea and land, 


coming forthe of Denmarke, had @ contrarie winde to the reft of his 
lien then beeing in his companie, which thing was moſt ſtraunge 
and true, as the Kinges Majeſtie acknowledgeth, for when the reſt 
of the hippes had a faire and good winde, then was the winde 
contrarie and altogether againſt his Majeſtie. And further the ſayde 
witch declared, that his Majeſtie had never come ſafely from the 
ſea, if his faith had not prevayled above their ententions.” To 
this citcumſtance perhaps our author's alluſion is ſufficiently plain. 
STLEVENS, 


* The weird fifters;, hand in land,] Theſe weird ers, were the 
Fates of the northern nations; the three hand-maids of Odin, Hæ 
nominantur Valkyriz, quas quodvis ad prælium Odinus mittit. He 
viros morti deftinant, & vifloriam gubernant, Gunna, & Rota, & 
Farcarum minima Skullda: per atra & mania equitant ſemper ad mo- 
rituros eligendos 3 & cades in poteſtate habent. Bartholinus de Cauſis 
contemptæ a Danis adhuc Gentilibus mortis. It is for this reaſon 
that Shakſpeare makes them three ; and calls them, 
Poflers of the ſea and land; 
and intent only upon death and miſchief, However, to give this 
part of his work the more dignity, he intermixes, with this northern, 
the Greek and Roman ſuperſtitions; and puts Hecate at the head 
of their enchantments. Aud to make it ſtill more familiar io the 
common audience (which was always his point) he adds, for another 
lagredient, a ſufficient quantity of our own country ſuperſtitions 
concerning witches; their beards, their cats, and their broomtticks. 
So that his witck=ſcenes are like the charm they prepare in one of 
them ; where the ingredients are gathered from every thing ſhocking 
in the natural world, as here, from every thing «b/urd iu the moral. 
But as extravagant as all this is, the play has had the power to 
charm aud bewitch every audience from that time to this, 
| WARBURTON, 


Wierd comes from the Anglo-Saxon Wyrd, fatum, and is uſed as a 
ſubflautive ſignifvivg a prophecy, by the tranflator of Hedor Boethius 
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Thus do go about, about; 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And tbrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace !—the charm's wound up. 


Enter MACBETH and Baxnguo. 


Mac. So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen, 
BAN. How far is't call'd to Fores ??—What ar 
thele, 


in the year 1541, as well as for the Deflinies by Chaucer and Ho. 
linſhed. Of the wetrdis gevyn to Makbeth and Bangqhuo, is the ar 
gument of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in bis tranſlation 
of Virgil, calls the Parcæ the weird es; and in due verie cdl. 
lent and delrHabill Treatiſe intitulit PHlLOTUS; qukairin we mg 
perſave the greit inconveniences that ſallis out in the Marriage bituune 
Age and Zouth, Edinburgh, 1603, the word appears again: 

© How dois the quheill of fortune go, 

„ Quhat wickit wierd has wiocht our wo." 
Again : | 

„% Quhat niedis Philotus to think ill, 

© Or zit his weird to warie ? | 

The other method of ſpelling, [weyward] was merely a blunder 
of the tranſcriber or printer. 

The FValhrig, or Falkyriur, were not barely three in nunbe, 
The learned critick might bave found, in Bartholinus, not only 
* Gunna, Rota, & Skullda, but alſo, Scogula, Hilda, Gondula, aud 
Gerroſcogula. Bartholinus adds that their number is yet greater, 
according to other writers who ſpeak of them. They were the c- 
» bearers of Odin, and conduttors of the dead. They were diſtinguiſbed 
by. the elegance of their forms; and it would be as juſt to compare 
youth and beauty with age and deformity, as the Valkyniz of tit 
North wich the Witches of Shatſprare, STEEVENS., 


The old copy has -weyward, probably in conſequence of the 
tranſcriber's being deceived by his car. The correction was made 
by Mr. Theobald. The foilo wing pallage in Bellenden's Trauſlation 
of Hedtot Boethius, fully ſupports the emendation : ++ Be aveniure 
Makbeth and Banquho were paliand to Fores, quhair kyng Duv- 
cane hapnit to be for ye tyme, and met be ye gait thre wewen 
clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They wer jugit be che pepill 
to be weird liſtes. So allo Holinſhed. MaLoxe. 


3 How far ist call'd to Fores ?] The king at this time refidedat 
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do wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire 

That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 

And yet are on't?—Live you? or are you aught 

That man may queſtion ?* You ſeem to underſtand 
me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her ſkinny lips :—You ſhould be women,“ 

And yet your beards* forbid me to interpret 

That you are ſo. 

Macs. Speak, if you can ;—What are you? 

1. WiTcH. All hail, Macbeth!” hail to thee; 

thane of Glamis!* 


Forts, a town in Murray, not far from Inverneſs. © It fortuned, 
(ays Holinſhed) as Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards Fores, 
where the king then lay, they went ſporting by the way, without 
other company, fave only themſelves, when ſuddenly in the midft 
of alaund there met them three women in ſtrange and wild apparell, 
reſembling creatures of the elder world,” &c, STEEVENS, 


The old copy reads - Sorig. Correded by Mr. Pope. 
MALONE. 
( That man may queſtion ?] Are ye any beings with which man is 
permitted to hold converſe, or of whom it is lawful to / queſtions ? 
| Joussox. 
5 — You ſhould be women, ] In Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication to the 
Divell, 1592, there is an enumeration of ſpirits and their offices; 
and of certain watry ſpirits it is ſaid —** by the help of Alyuach a 
ſpirit of the Weſt, they will raiſe ſtormes, cauſe earthquakes, rayne, 
haile o ſnow, in the cleareſt day that is; and if ever they appeare 
to anie man, they come in women's apparell.” HENDERSON. 


* —— your beards——] Witches were ſuppoſed always to have 
hair on their chins. So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635; 

© —— Some, women have beards, marry they are half 
witches.” STEEVENS, 


1 All hail, Macbeth!) It hath lately been repeated from Mr. 
Cuthrie's Eſſay upon Engliſh Tragedy, iat the portrait of Macbeth's 
wife is copied from Buchanan, *+ whoſe ſpirit, as well as words, 
k tranſlated into the play of Shakſpeare: and it had fignifyed no- 
tling to have pored only on Holinſhed for fats.” — — % Animus 
ellam, per ſe ferox, prope quotidiauis conviciis uxoris (quæ omuium 
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2. Wirren. All hail, Macbeth! hail to the, 
thane of Cawdor! ? 


% 


conliliorum ei erat conſcia) ſtimulabatur.)—— This is the whole, 
that Buchanan ſays of the Lady, and truly I ſee no more ſpirit jy 
the Scotch, than in the Engliſh chronicler, The wordes of the 
three weird ſiſters alſo greatly encqufaged him [to the murder gf 
Duncan,] but ſpecially his wife lay ſore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as ſhe that was very ambitious, brenning in unquenchable 
deſire, to beare the name of a queene. Edit. 1577, p. 244. 

This part of Holinſhed is an abridgment of Johne Bellendey' 
tranſlation of the noble clerk, Hector Boece, imprinſed 41 Edinburgh, 
in fol. 1541. I will give the paflage as it is found there. * Hi 
wyfe impacient of lang tary (as all wemen ar) (pecially quhate they 
are deſirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to purſew the 
third weird, that ſche micht be ane quene, calland hym oft tymis 
febyl cowart and nocht deſyrus of hououris, ſen he durſt not aflailze 
the thing with manheid and curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be 
beniuolence of foitoun, Howbeit ftudry otheris hes aflailzeit fic 
thinges afore with maiſt terribyl jeopardyis, quhen they had noi fic 
ſickerneſs to fucceid in the end of thairlauboutis as he had.” p. 173, 

But we can demonftrate, that Shakipeare had not the flory fron 
Buchanan. According to him, the weird ſiſters falute Macbeth: 
« Una Anguſiæ Thanum, altera Meraviz, tertia Regem. 
Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c. but accoiding to Holinihed, 
immediately from Bellenden, as, it ' ſtands in Shakipeare: „ Te 
firſt of them ſpake and ſayde, All hayle Makbeth Thaue of Glan- 
mis, — the ſecond of them ſayde, Hayle Mak beth Thane of Cawdef 
but the third ſayde, All hayle Makbeth, that hereafter ſhall be 
king of Scotland.” p. 243. 

1. Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! Hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 

2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Cawdor! 

3, Witch. Al! hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be king hereafter ! 

Here too our poet found the equivocal predictious, on which his 
hero ſo fatally depended: 4+ He had learned of certaine wylards, 
how that he ought to take heede of Macduffe:— — and ſurely here- 
upon had he put Macduffe to death, but a certaine witch, whon! 
he had in great truſt, had tolde, that he-ſhould neuer be flain with 
man borne of any woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of Bernaue 
came to the caſtell of Dunſinane.” p. 244. And the ſcene between 
Malcolm and Macduff in the fourth a@ is almoſt literally takes 
from the Chronicle, FARMER. 


All bail, Macbeth!] All hail is a corruption of al-har!, Su, 
i. e. ave, ſalve, MALONE, 


le 
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3. Wirch. All hail, Macbeth! chat ſhalt be king 


hereafter. : 
Ban. Good fir, why do you ſtart; and ſeem to 
r 


Things that do ſound ſo fair ?-PTthe name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſtical,* or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye ſhow? My noble partner 

You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having, and of royal hope, 


. thane of Glamis !]) The thaneſhip of Glamis was the au- 


cient inhe1itauce of Macbeth's family. „The caftle where they lived 
is (lil! Randing, and was lately the magnificent refidence of the earl 
of Sirathmore. See a particular deſcription of it in Mr. Gray's 
letter to Dr. Wharion, dated from Glames Caftle, STEEVENS, 


Hane of Cawdor!] Dr. Johnſon obſerves in his Journey 
to the Weſtern Iflands of Scotland, that part of Calder Caſile, from 
which Macbeth drew his ſecond title, is ſtill remaining. 

STEEVENS. 


Are ye fantaſtical,] By fantaſtical is not meant, according to 
the common ſignißcation, creatures of his own brain; for he could 
not be ſo extravagant to aſk ſuch a queſtion : but it is uſed for ſu» 
pernatural, ſpiritual, WARBURTON, 


By fantaſtical, he means creatures of fantaſy or imagination: the 
queſtion is, Are theſe real beings before us, or are we deceived by 
illuhons of fancy? JOHNSON. 

So, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witchcraft, 1584: „He 
alirmeth theſe tranſubſtantiations to be but fantaſtical, not accord- 
ing io the veritie, but according to the appearance.” The ſame 
expreſhon occurs in All's Loft by Luft, 1633, by Rowley: 

„sor is that thing, 
„% Which would | ſupply the place of ſoul in thee, 
„% Merely phantaſtical ? 

Shakſpeare, however, took the word from Holinſhed, who in 
his account of the witches, ſays; „ This was reputed at firſt but 
lome vain fantaſtical illuſion by Macbeth and Banquo.” 


STEEVENS. 
* Of noble having,] Having is eſtate, poſſeſſion, fortune. $0, 
in Twelſtk Night : | | 
© — my having is uot much; 
© I'll make divifion of my preſent ſtore : 
© Hold; there is half my cofter,” 


Vor. XI. D 
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That he ſeems rapt withal; to me you ſpeak not: 
If yoa can look into the leeds of time, 
And ſay, which grain will grow, and which will not: 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, | 
Your favours, nor you hate. 

1. WITCH, Hail! 

2. Wirch. Hall! 


3. Wrircn. Hail! : 
1. Witch. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater, 


2. WITCH. Not ſo happy, yet much hqppier, 
3. Wirch. Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou 


bes none: 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
i. WIrcn. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail! 


Macs. Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me 


more : 
By Sinel's death,“ I know, I am thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A proſperous gentleman ; and to be king, 


Again, in the ancient metrical romance of Sr Beuys of Hanlon, 

bl. I. no date: 
++ And when he heareth this tydinge, 
„% He will go theder with great having.” 

See allo note on The Merry Wives of Windſor, AR III. fc. ii. 

| STEEVEN?, 

5 That he ſeems rapt withal ;] Rapt is rapturouſly affeded, extra 
fe raptus. So, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, IV. ix. 6: 

© That, with the ſweetneis ot her rare delight, 

„% The prince half rapf, began on her 16 dote.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

& What, dear fir, thus raps you?” STEEVENS. 

s By Sinel's death,] The father of Macbeth, Pore. 

His true name, which however appears, but perhaps only typ0- 
graphically, corrupted to Synele in Hector Boethius, trom whom, 
by means of his old Scottiſh tranſlator, it came tv the knowledge 
of itolinſhed, was Finleg. Both Finlay aud Macheath are common 
ſurname, in Scotland ,at this moment, RIirSON. 
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nds not within the proſpe of belief, : 
o more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence? ot why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick greeting? Speak, I charge 
you. [Watches vaniſh. 
Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And theſeare of them : Whither ate they vaniſh'd ? 
Mach. Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal, 
melted | 5 
As breath into the wind. — Would they had ſtaid! 
Bax. Were ſuch things here, as we do ſpeak 
about? 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root,” 
That takes the reaſon priſoner? 


Ot: 


Ot; 


? 


. 


! —— eaten of the inſane root,] The inſane root is the root which 
makes infane. THEORALD. 

Shakſpeare alludes to the qualities anciently aſcribed to hemlock, 
$0, in Greene's Never too late, 1616 : ** You gaz'd againſt the 
ſun, and ſo blemiſhed-your ſight; or elſe you have zaten of the roots 
if kemlock, that makes men's eyes conceit unſeen objefs,” Again; 
in Ben Jonfon's Sejanus : 

«4 —— they lay that ho'!d upon thy ſenſes, 
„ As thou hadſt ſnuft up hemlock.” STEEVENS. 


The commentators have given themſelves much trouble to alcer- 
tain the name of this root, but its name was, I believe, unknown 
to Shakſpeate, as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North's trauſla- 
tion of Plutarch, having probably furniſhed him with the only 
knowledge he had of its qualities, without ſpecifying its name. In 
the Life of Antony, (which our author muſt have diligently read,) 
be Roman ſoldiers, while employed in the Parthian war, are ſaid 
to have ſuffered great diſtreſs for want of proviſious. “ In the ende 
(lays Plutarch) they were compelled to live of herbs and rootes, but 
they found few of them that men do commonly eate of, and were 
enforced to taſte of them that were never ecateu before; among the 
which there was one that killed them, and made them out of their. 
vin; for he that had once eaten of it, his memorye was gone from 
lim, and he knew no manner of thing, but only buſied himſelf in 
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Macs. Your children ſhall be kings, 
Ban. You ſhall be king 


Macs. And thane of Cawdor too; went it ng 
ſo ? 

Ban. To the ſelflſame tune, and words. Who 
here ? 


Euter RossE, and ANGUS. 


Rosse. The king hath happily receiv'd Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſucceſs : and when he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebels' fight, 

His wonders and his praiſes do contend, 

Which ſhould be thine, or his: Silenc'd with chat“ 
In viewing o'er the reſt o' the ſelf-ſame day, 

He finds thee in the ſtout Norveyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyſelf didſt make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale,“ 


digging and hurliag of ſtones from one place to another, as though 
it had been a matter of great waight, aud to be done with all pol. 
fible ſpeede.'” MALONE. | 

* His wonders and is praiſes do contend, 

Which ſhould be thine, or his: &c. ] i. e. private admiration of 
your deeds, and a deſite to do them publick juſtice by commendi- 
tion, contend in his mind for pre-eminence.—Ur,—There is a contet 
in his mind whether he ſhould indulge his deſite of publiſhing to the 
world the commendations due to your heroiſm, or whether he ſhould 
remain in filent admiration of what no words could celebrate in 
Proportion to its deſert. 

Mr. M. Maſon would read wonder, not wonders ; for, ſays be, 
4% I believe the word wonder, in the ſenſe of admiration, has no 
plural.” In modern language it certainly has none ; yet I cannot 
help thinking that, in the preſent inſtance, plural was oppoſed to 
plural by Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 

Silenc'd with tat,] i. e. wrapp'd in filent wonde 
performed by Macbeth, &c. MALONE, 

 —— 4s thick as tale,] Meaning, that the news came as thich 


r at the deeds 
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came poſt with poſt; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him. 

ANG. We are ſent, 


142 ale can travel with the poſt, Or we may read, perhaps, yet 
better: | 

—— As thick as tale, 

Came poſt with poſt; | 

That is, poſts arrived as faſt as they could be counted, 

Jonxsox. 


So, in King Henry VI. P. III. Ad II. fc. i: 
„% Tidings, as ſwiſtly as the poſt could run, 
„% Were brought,” &c. 

Mr. Rowe reads—as thick as hail. STEEVENS. 


The old copy -reads— Can poſt. The emendation is Mr. Rowe's. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation would be lefs exceptionable, if the old 
copy had—As quick as tale. Thick applies but ill to tale, and ſeems 
rather to favour Mr. Rowe's emendation. 

« As thick as hail,” as an anonymous correſpondent obſerves to 
we, is an expreſſion in the old play of King John, 1591: 

„ breathe out damned oriſons, 

© As thick as khail-Rtones fore the ſpring's approach.“ 

The emendation of the word can is ſupported by a paſſage in 
I. Henry IV, P. II: 

„% And there are twenty weak and weaiied poſts 

„Come from the north.“ MALONE. 


Dr. Johnſon's explanation is perfeAly juſtifiable. As thick, in 
ancient language, ſignified, as faſt. To ſprat thick, in our author, 
does not therefore mean, to have a cloudy indiftinf utterance, but to 
deliver words with rapidity. So, in Cymbelixe : AQ III. fc. ii: 

* —— ſay, and ſpeak thick, 

« (Love's counſeller ſhould fill the bores of hearing 

„To the ſmothering of the ſenſe) how far it is 

© To this fame bleſſed Milford.” 

Again, in K. Henry IV. P. II. a& II. ſc. iii: 

And ſpeaking thick, which nature made his blemiſh, 

© Became the accents of the valiant; 

„% For thoſe that could ſpeak [ow and tardily, 

© Would turn &c.—To ſeem like him.“ 1 

Thick therefore is not leſs applicable to tale, the old reading, 
than to kail, the alteration of Mr, Rowe. STEEVENS. 
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To give thee, from our royal maſter, thanks ; 
To herald thee * into his light, not pay thee. 

RossE. And, for an earneſt of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 
In which addition, bail, moſt worthy than! 
For it 1s thine. 

BAN. What, can the devil ſpeak true? 

Macs. The thane of Cawdor lives; Why do 

you drels me 
In borrow'd robes ? 

ANG. Who was the thane, lives yet; 
But under heavy judgement bears that life 
Which he deſerves to lole. Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway; or did line the rebel 
With hidden heip and vantage; or that with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, 1 know not; 
But trcaſons capital, confeſs'd, and prov'd, 

Have overthrown him. 


Mach. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 


To herald thee &c.] The old copy redundantly reads — 01 
to herald thee &c. STEEVENS. 
3 —— with Norway ;} The old copy reads: 
—— with thoſe of Norway. 
The players not underſtanding that by «© Norway" our author 
mean! the king of Norway, as in Hamlet — 
«+ Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy; Kc. 
ſoiſted in the words at preſent omitted. STEEVENS, 
1here is, I think, no need of change. The word combin's be- 
longs to the preceding line: 
„ Which he deſerves to loſe. Whe'r he was combin'd 
With thoſe of Norway, or did line the rebel,” xc. 


Whether was in our authors time ſometimes nronounced ant 
written as one ſyllable, whe'r, 
So, in King John: 


Now thame upon you, whe'r the does or no." 


MAi0N, 
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The greateſt is behind. — Thanks for your pains, — 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 

When thole that gave the thane of Cawdor to me,“ 
promis d no lels to them? 

BAN, That, truſted home, 
Might yet enkindle you * unto the crown, 

Belides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis ſtrange : 


— truſied home,] i. e. entirely, thoroughly relicd on. So, 
in All's well that ends well: ; 

„% lack'd the ſenſe to know - 

« Her eſtimation home.” STEEVENS. 


The added word home ſhows clearly, in my apprehenſion, that 
our author wrote — That thrufted home. Sa, in a ſubſequent ſcene : 
„% That every minute of his being thruſts 

_ *« Againſt my neareſt of life.” 

Thrufted is the regular participle from the verb to thruſt, and 
though now not often uſed, was, [ believe, common in the time 
of Shakſpeare. So, in King Henry Y: 

+ With cafted flough aud freſh legerity.“ 

Home means fo the uttermoſt. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

© —— all my ſorrows b 

© You have paid home.” | / 

It may be obſerved, that ++ thrufted home” is an expreſkon uſed 
x this day; but ** truſted home,“ I believe, was never uſed at any 
peciod whatſoever. I have had frequent occahon co remark that 
many of the errors in the old copies of our author's plays aroſe 
dom the tranſcriber's ear having deceived him. In Ireland where 
much of the piouunciation of the age of Queen Elizabeth 15 yet re- 
ained, the yulgar canſtantly pronounce the word thruft as if it 
were written truft; and hence probably the error in the text. 

The change is ſo very flight, and I am fo thoroughly perſuaded 
lat the reading prapoſed is the true one, that had it been ſuggeſted 
by any former editor, | ſhould without heſitation bave given it a 
place in the text, MALONE, 


* Might yet enkindle you——] Enkindle, for to ſtimulate you ta, 
leck. WARBURTON. 


A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in As you like it, ART. ſc. i: 
nothing remains but that I kindle the boy thither.” 
STEEVENS. 


Might fire you with the hope of obtaining the crown, HENLEY, 
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And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, As | 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truth; 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. — 
Couſins, a word, I pray you. 
Macs. Two truths are told. 


7 Two truths are told, &c.] How the former of theſe truths ha, 
been fulfilled, we are yet to learn, Macbeth could not become 
Thane vf Glamis, till after his father's deceaſe, of which thee is 
no mention throughout the plav. If the Hag only announced what 


Macbeth already underſtood to have happened, her woids could Are 
ſcarcely claim rank as a predidtion. Sreevexs. 

From the Scottiſh tranſlation of Boethius it ſhould ſeem that Sinel, « T1 
the father of Macbeth, dicd after Macbeth's having been met by laid, 
the weird bUſters. «+ Makbeth (ſays the hiſtorian] revolvvng all dba 
thingis, as they wer laid be the weird üſteris, began to covat pe 4 
cioun, And zit he coucludit to abide, quhil he law ye tyme 
ganaud thereto; fermelic belevyng yt y® thrid weird ſuld cum as 155 
the firſt two did a fore. This indeed is inconfillent with our author's prol 
words, By Sinel's death, I kuow, I an thane of Glamis; — 
but Holinſhed, who was his guide, in his avridgment of the bil 
tory of Boethius, has particularly mentioued that Sincl died %%% 

Macbeth met the weird filters: we may theretoic be {ue that g 
Shakſpeare meant it to be underſtood that Macbeth bad already 

acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden ouly ſays, „The firſt of 

thaim ſaid to Macbeth, Hale thaue of Glammis. The {ecound $ 
ſaid,” &, But in Holinſhed the relation runs thus, conformably 

to the Latin original: «+ The firſt of them ſpake and ſaid, All halle : 
Mackbeth, thane of Glammis ( for ke had latelie entered into that 
dignitie and F. by the death of his father Sinell), The ſecond of xy 
them ſaid,” &c. 

Still however the obje&ion made by Mr. Steevens remains in its l 
full force; for ſince he knew that “ by Sinel's death he was thane the 
of Glamis, bow can this ſalutation be conſidered as prophetict? 

Or why ſhould he afterwards fay, with admiration, „ GLAMIS, 
and thane of Cawdor;” &c? Perhaps we may ſuppoſe that the 
father of Macbeth died ſo recently before his interview with the | 
weirds, that the news of it had not yet got abroad; in which cale, Po 


though Macbeth himſelf knew it, he might conſider their giving 
him the title of Thane of Glamis as a proof of ſupernatural jutelli- 
gence. 

I ſuſpe& our author was led to uſe the expreſhons which have 
occaſioned the preſent note, by the following words of Holin(bed: 
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As happy prologues to the ſwelling act“ 

Ofthe imperial theme. -I thank you, gentlemen. — 
This ſupernatural ſoliciting ? 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good: If ill. 

Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion * 
Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated * heart knock at my ribs, 
Againſt the uſe of nature? Preſent fears 

Are leſs than horrible imaginings :? 


« The fame night after, at ſupper, Banquo jeſted with him, and 
ſaid, Now Mackbeth, thou haſt obteined thoſe things which the 
Two former fifters PROPHESIEFD: there remaineth onelie for thee 
to purchaſe that which the third ſaid ſhould come to paſſe. ” 
MALONF, 


\ —— ſwelling at —] Swelling is oled in the ſame ſenſe in the 
prologue to King Henry V : 

„% Piinces to at, 

© And monarchs to behold the ſwelling ſcene." | 
STFEVENS. 


9 This ſupernatural ſoliciting — ] Soliciting for information. 
WARBURTON. 


Soliciting is rather, in my opinion, incitement, than information. 
Jouxsox. 


—— ſug 22.1 1 temptation. So, in All's well that 
ends well: ** A filthy officer he is in thoſe Suge-frions for the young 
earl,” SrtEvENs. 


* Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, ] So Macbeth | hs in 
the latter part of this play: / 

„ And my fell of hair 

«© Would, at a diſmal treatiſe, rouſe and fiir, 

© As life were in it. M. . MASON. 


* —— ſeated ——] i. e. fixed, firmly placed. So, in Milton's 
Paradiſe Loft, B. VI. 643: 

% From their foundations loos'ning to and fro 

© They pluck'd the ſeated hills. STEEVENS. 


a Preſent fears 


Are leſs than horrible imaginings : ] Preſent fears are fears of 


f 


My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fantaſtical, 


Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function But 
| | B 
\ 


' things preſent, which Macbeth declares, and every man has found, 
to be leſs than the imagination preſents them while the objects are 
yet diſtant. JOHNSON, 


So, in The Tragedie of Craſus, 1604, by lord Sterline : 


© For as the ſhadow ſeems more monſtrous {till, ! 
„% Than doth the ſubſtance whence it hath the being, Lik 
«© So th' apprehenſion of approaching ill 
„% Seems greater than itſelf, whilſt fears are lying.” 
STEEVEXS, But 
By preſent ſears is meant, the actual preſence of any objech 9 ] 


terror, So, in The Second Part of K. Henry IV, the King ſays: 
6 All theſe bold fears 
Thou ſee ſt with peril I have anſwered.” | 
To fear is frequently uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of frig!!, 
In this very play, Lady Macbeth ſays, : 
„% To alter favour ever is to frar. " 
So, in Fletcher's Pilgrin, Curio ſays to Alphonſo, 
«© Mercy upon me, Sir, why are you feared thus? 
Meaning, thus affrigited. M. MASON, 


cru 

* —— ſingle flate of man, | The fingle ſlate of man ſeems to be pes 
uſed by Shakſpeare for an individual, in oppoſition to a common- FRE 
wealth, or conjund body, JOHNSON, yet 


By ſingle ſtate of man, Shakſpeare might poſhbly mean ſomewhat 
more than individuality, He who, in the peculiar fituation of 
Macbeth, is meditating a murder, dares not communicate his 
thoughts, and conſequently derives neither ſperit, nor advantage, 
from the countenance, or ſagacity, of others. This ſtate of man 
may properly be ſtyled fingle, folitary, or defenceleſs, as it ex- 


_ the benefits of participation, and has no reſources but in of 
itſelf. 
It ſhould be obſerved, however, that double and ſingle anciently 
ſignified ffrong and weat, when applied to liquors, and perhaps to 
other objeds. In this ſenſe the former word may be employed by cc 
Brabantio — el 
+6 —— a voice potential, I 
© As double as the duke's;" 5 * 
and the latter, by the Chief Juſtice, ſpeaking to Falſtaff: a 


«© Is not your wit ſingle? 
The fingle ſtate of Macbeth may therefore hgnify bis weak and 
debile ſtate of mind. STEEvVENS. 
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Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not.“ | | 


BAN. Look, how our partner's rapt. 


Macs. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, & 
Without my ſtir. 
BAN. New honours come upon him 
Like our ſtrange garments; cleave not to their 
mould, | 
But with the aid of uſe. 
Mach. Come what come may; 
Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt 
day. 
e funAion 


Is jmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 

But what is not. ] All powers of aQtion are oppreſſed and 
cruſhed by one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing is 
preſent to me but that which is really future. Of things now about 
me I have no perception, being intent wholly on that which has 
yet no exiſtence. JOHNSON. 

Surmiſe, is ſpeculation, conje&ure concerning the future. 
MALONE, 


Shakſpeare has ſomewhbat like this ſentiment in The Merchant of 
Venice: ö | — 4 
„Where, every ſomething being blent together, 
„% Turns to a wild of nothing” ——. 
Again, in K. Ricchard II : 

6 is nought but ſhadows 
© Of what it is not.” STEEVENS. 


7 Time and the hour runs through the rougheſt day.] ** By this, I 
confeſs, I do not with his two laſt commentators imagine is meant 
either the tautology of time and the hour, or an alluſion to time 
painted with an hour-glaſs, or an exhortaiion to time to haſten for- 
ward, but rather to ſay tempus & hora, time and occahon, will 
carry the thing through, and bring it to ſome determined point 
and end, let its nature be what it will.” 

This note is taken from an Eſſay on the Writings and Gantus of 
Shatſpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montagu. - 
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Bax. Worthy Macbeth, we ſlay upon your lei 


ſure. 
Macs. Give me your. favour : * — my dull brain 
was wrought 
With things forgotten.” Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſter'd where every day | turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king,— 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it. let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts each to other. 


Such tautology is common to Shakfpeare, 
„% The very lead and front of my offending, _ ; 
is little leſs reprehenſible. Time and the hour, is Time with his 
bours. STEEVENS. 


The ſame expreſſion is uſed by a writer nearly contemporary 
with Shakſpeaie: Neither can there be any thing in che world 
more acceptable to me than death, whoſe kower and time it they 
were as certayne, &c. Fenton's Tragical Diſcourſes, 1579. Again, 
in Daviſon's Poems, 1621: 

„ Tim's young kowres attend her ſtill. 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet: 


„O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
„% Doſt hold Time's fickle glaſs, his fickle, hour —," 
MALOXz, 


® —— favour:] i. e. indulgence, pardon. STEEVENS. 


94 my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten. | My head was worked, agitated, put into 
commotion. JOHNSON. 
So, in Othello : 
„Of one not eaſily jealous, but being wrought, 
„ Perplex'd in the extreme. ,STEEVENS, 


—— where every day 1 turn 

The leaf to read them, ] He means, as Mr. Upton has obſerved, 

that they are regiſtered in the table-book of his heart. So Hamlet 

{peaks of the table of his memory, MALONE. | 
* The interim having weigh'd it, ] This intervening portion of 

time is almoſt perſonified: it is repreſented as a cool impartial judge; 

as the pauſer Reaſon, Or perhaps we lhould read — I th' interim. 
| | STEEVENS, 


I believe, the interim is uſed adverbially: „ you having weighed 
it in the interim.” MALONE, 
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BAN. Very gladly. 
Macs. Till then, enough. — Come, friends. 
Excunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Fores. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Flouriſh. Enter DUNxcAN, MAlcoru, DONALBAIN, 
LENOX, and Attendants. 


Dux. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not“ 
Thoſe in commiſhon yet return'd ? 

MAL. | My liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
With one that ſaw him die:* who did report, 
That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons; 
Implor'd your highneſs' pardon; and ſet forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that hath been ſtudied in his death,“ 


/ 


Are not 21 The old copy reads — Or not. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


Piti one that ſaw him die:] The behaviour of the thane of 
Cawdor correſponds in almoſt every circumſtance with that of the 
unfortunate earl of Eſſex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His aſking 
the queen's forgiveneſs, his confeſſion, repentance, and concern 
about behaving with propriety on the ſcaffold, are minutely de- 
ſcribed by that hiſtorian, Such an allufion could not fail of having 
the deſired effet on an audience, many of whom were eye-witueſſes 
to the ſeverity of that juſtice which deprived the age of one of its 
greateſt ornaments), and Southampton, Shakſpeare's patron, of his 


deareſt friend. STEEVENS. 


$ —— fludied in his death, ] Iuſtructed in the art of dying. It 
was uſual to ſay ſtudied, for learned in ſcience. JOHNSON, 
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To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs tnfle. ' 


Do. There's no art, 
To find the mind's conſtruction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An abſolute truſt. —- O worthieſt couſin! 


Enter MacBeTH, BAxqpO, Rosst, and Axcus. 


The fin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me: Thou art ſo far before, 
That ſwifteſt wing of recompenſe is flow 

To overtake thee. Would thou hadſt leſs deſery'd; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to ſay, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay.“ 


His own profeſſion furniſhed our author with this phraſe, To 


be ſtudied in a part, or to have fludied it, is yet the technical tem 
of the theatre, MALONE. 


7 To find the mind's conſtruction in the face.] The conſtruflion of tht 
mind is, I believe, a phraſe peculiar to Shakſpeare : it implies the 


frame or diſpoſition of the mind, by which it is determined to gool 
or ill. JOHNSON, 


Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have underſtood the word conflruftion in 
this place, in the ſenſe of frame or ſirufture; but the ſchool-term 
was, I believe, intended by Shakſpeare. The meaning, is, — f. 
cannot conſtrue or diſcover the diſpoſition of the mind by the lintannis 
| of the face. So, in X. Henry IV. P. II: 

© Conſtrue the times to their necellities, " 
In Hamlet we meet with a kindred phraſe : 
6 Theſe profound heaves 
„% You muſt tranſlate; 'tis fit we underſtand them.“ 
Our author again alludes to his grammar, in Troilus and Creſſda! 
© I'll decline the whole queſtion, " 
In his 93d Sonnet, however, we find a contrary ſentiment afferted: 
| % In many's looks the falſe heart's hiſtory 
&« Is writ.” MALONE. 


More is thy due than more than all can pay.] More is duet 
thee, than, I will not ſay all, but, more than all, i. e. the greatel 
recompence, can pay. Thus in Plautus: Nikilo minus. 


* 


Th 
alter 
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Macs. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 

jn doing it, pays itlelf. Your highneſs' part 

Is to receive our duties: and our duties 

Are to your throne and late, children, and ſervants ; 

Which do but what they ſhould, by doing every 
thing! 

Safe toward your love and honour, * 


There is an obſcurity in this paſſage, ariſing from the word all 
which is not uſed here perſonally (more than all perſons can pay) 
but lor the whole wealth of the ſpeaker. So, more clearly, in 
King Henry VIII: 

« More than my all is nothing. 
This line appeared obſcure to Sir William Davenant, for he 
altered it thus: 2 
„% have only left to ſay, 
© That thou deſetveſt more than I have 1 pay. 
| MALONE, 


s — ſervants; 


Whick do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing —] From 
Scripture: So when ye ſhall have done all thofe things which are 
commanded you, ſay, We are unprofitable ſervants : we have done 
that which was our duty to do. HEXLEV. 


* Whick do but what they ſhould, by doing every thing 
Safe toward your love and honour. ] Mr, Upton gives the word 
ſafe as an inſtance of au adjeRive uſed adverbially. STEEVENS., 


Read — Safe (i. e. ſaved) toward you love and honour; " 

and then the ſenſe will be — ++ Our duties are your children, and 

ſervants or vaſlals to your throne and flate, who do but what they 

ſhould, by doing every thing with a ſaving of their love and honour 

toward you.” The whole is an alluſion to the forms of doing ho- 
mage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, or liege homage, 

to the king was abſolute and without any exception; but ſimple 

lonage, when done to a ſubjed for lands holden of him, was always 

wich a ſaving of the allegiance (the love and honour) due to the ſo- 

vereign, „ Sauf la foy que jeo do) a noftre ſetgnor le 10), as it is 


in Littleton. And though the expreſſion be ſomewhat fliff aud 
lorced, it is not more fo than many others in this play, and ſuits 
well with the fituation of Macbeth, now beginning io waver in 
his allegiance, For, as our author elſewhere ſays, [in Julius Cr ſar e] 
„When love begins to ficken and decay, 

BLACKSTONE, 


„% It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 


. 
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Du. | Welcome hither: Dei 

J have begun to plant thee, and will labour Wan! 

To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banquo, In dr 

That haſt no leſs deſerv'd, nor muſt be known And 

No leſs to have done ſo, let me infold thee, Mes 

And hold thee to my heart. Our 

BAN. There if J grow, ad 

The harveſt is your own. Not, 

But! 

On 2 

A ſimilar expreſſion occurs alſo in the Letters of the Paſton Fanih, And 

Vol. II. p. 245. — ye ſhalle fynde me to yow as kynde ay | M 

maye be, my conſcienſe and worſhyp ſavy'd.” STEEVENS., 

A paſſage in Cupid's Revenge, a comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, Il | 

adds ſome ſupport to Sir William Blackſtone's emendatiou; The 

„Il ſpeak it freely, always my obedience | 

„% And love preſerved unto the prince. Jo, 

So alſo the following words ſpoken by Henry Duke of Lancaſter D 
to King Richard II. at their interview in the Caſtle of Fliat [a 
paſlage that Shakſpeare had ceriaiuly read and perhaps remembered): 

„ My f(overeign lorde and kyng, the cauſe of my coming, at this 14 

preſent, is, your konour ſaved}, to have againe reflitution of ny 

perſon, my landes, and heritage, through your favourable licence,” 1 


Holinſhed's Chron. Vol. II. 
Our author himſelf alſo furniſhes us with a paſſage that likeviſe 
may ſerve to confirm this emendation. See Vol. IX. p. 1: 


„ Save bim from danger; do HIM love and honour,” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 


Th 

„% What ſhall you aſk of me that I'll deny, Beet 

„% That konour ſav'd may upon aſking give?“ ſeem 
Again, in Cymbeline: | tears, 
« I ſomething fear my father's wrath, but nothing Noth 

« (Always reſerv'd my holy duty) what F 

„% His rage can do on me. f 7 

Our poet has uled the verb to /afe in Antony and Cleopatra: Se 

© — beſt you /af'd the bringer 

„% Out of the boſt,” Marone. Tt 

hiſto 

3 —— full of growing. —— ] Is, I believe, exuberant, peiſed, cultc 
complete in thy growth. So, in Othello + ever 
« What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe?“ pert 


MALONE 


4 


il, 
$1 


INE, 
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„ My plenteons joys, 

Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
Ia drops of ſorrow. *—Sons, kinſmen, thanes, 
And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon | 
Our eldeſt, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter, 
The prince of Cumberland: which honour muſt 
Not, unaccompanied, inveſt him only, 
But ſigns of nobleneſs, like lars, ſhall ſhine 
On all deſervers.—From hence to Inverneſs,? 
And bind us further to you. n 

Macs. The reſt is labour, which is not us'd fot 

og 2= --. 

ru be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
do, humbly take my leave. | 

Dux. My worthy Cawdor! 


Do. 


4 My plenteous jo, 3 
Wanton in ſulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops le 
—— lachrymas non ſponte cedentes 
Effudit, gemituſque expreflit pectote leto; _ 
Non aliter manifefla potens abſcondere mentis 
Gaudia, quam lachrymis. Lucan. lib. ix. 3 
There was no Engliſh tranſlation of Lucan before 1614.— We 
meet with the ſame ſentiment again in The Winter's Tale: It 
ſeem d ſorrow wept to take leave of them, for their joy waded in 
tears,” It is likewiſe employed in the brit ſcene of Muck ado about 
Nothing, MALONE, 


$=— hence to Inverneſs, ] Dr. Johnſon obſerves, in his ourney 
lo the Weflern Iſles of Scotland, that the walls of the caſtle of Mac- 
beth at Inverneſs are yet ſtanding. STEEVENS, 


The circumſtance of Duncan's viſiting Macbeth is ſupported by 
hiſtory; for, from the Scottiſh Chronicles it appears, that it was 
cultomary for the king to make a progreſs through his dominions 
every year, *+ Inerat ei {| Duncano | laudabilis conſuetudo 1 

4 


1 regiones ſemel in anno,” Fordun. Scotickron, Lib. 
t. xliv, 


You, XI. | | E 


- 
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Macs. The prince of Cumberland! — That z 
a ſtop, | Fuck | 
On which 1 muſt fall down, or elſe o'er-leap, 


[ Aſide, 


„„ Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audiendas perluſtrabat pry, 
vincias.” Buchan. Lib. VII. MALONE. 


© The prince of Cumberland! — ] So, Holinſhed, Hiſt. of Seat. 
land, p. 171: Duncan having two ſonnes, &c. be made the elder 
of them, called Malcolme, priuce of Cumberland, as it were thereby 
to appoint him ſuccefior in his kingdome immediatlie after his de. 
ceaſe. Mackbeth ſorely troubled herewith, for that he ſaw by this 
means his hope fore hindered, (Where, by the old laus of the 
realme the ordinance was, that if he that ſhould ſucceed were not 
of able age to take the charge upon himſelf, he that was next of 
bloud unto him ſhould be admitted,) he began to take counſel how 
he might uſurpe the kingdome by force, having a juſt quarrel ſo 90 
doe (as he tooke the matter), for that Duncane did what in hin 
lay to defraud him of all manner of title add claime, which he 
might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowue,” 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When x 
ſucceilor was declared in the life-time of a king (as was often the 
caſe), the title of Prince of Cumberland was immediately beſtowed 
on him as the mark of his delignagion. Cumberland was at that 
time held by Scotland of the crown of England, as a hef, 

STEEVEXS, 


The former part of Mr. Steevens's remark is ſupported by Bellen- 
den's Tranflation of Hefor Boethius : ** In the mene tyme Kyny 
Duncane maid his ſon Malcolme Prince of Cumbir, to ſignify 5. 4. 
ſuld regne eftyr n, quhilk wes gret diſpleſeir to Makbeth; for it 
maid plane derogatioun to the third weird promittit afore to bym 
be this weird ſiſteris. Nochtheles he thoct gif Duneane were {lave, 
he had maiſt rycht to the croun, becaule he wes neteſt of blud yau- 
to, be tenour of y auld lavis maid eftir the deith of king Fergus, 
quhen young children wer unabel to govern the croun, the nercet 
of yair blude ſal regne.” So allo Buchanan, Rerum Scoticatum 
Hiſt. lib, vii. hy | 

*«* Duncanus e filia Sibardi reguli Northumbrorum, duos flios 
genuerat, Ex iis Milcolumbum, vixdum puberem, Cumbriz pte: 
fecit. Id fadum ejus Macbethus molcftius, quam credi poterat, 
tulit, eam videlicet moram fibi ratus injedam, ut, priores jam wh 
giſtratus (juxta viſum nocturnum] adeptus, aut omnino a regno es 
cluderetur, aut eo tardius potitetur, cum fprefettura Cumbia v1 
adilus ad ſupremum magifiratum SEMPER et habitus.” It has been 
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For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not light ſee my black and deep dehires : 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to lee. | 
Exit. 
Dun, True, worthy Banquo; he is full fo va— 
liant;“ 


aſſerted by an anonymous writer [ Mt. Ritſon] that the crown of 
&otland was always hereditary,-and that it ſhould ſeem from the 
play that Malcolm was the firft who had the title of Prince of Cum- 
berland. An extralt or two from Hedor Boethius will be ſufk- 
cient relative to theſe points. In the tenth chapter of the eleventh 
book of his Hiſtory we are informed, that ſome of the friends of 
Kenneth III. the eightieth king of Scotland, came among the no- 
bles, deſiring them to chooſe Malcolm, the fon of Kenneth. to be 
Lord of Cumbir, 5 ke mycht be yt way the better cum to ye crown 
after his faderis deid. Two of the nobles.ſaid, it was in the power 
of Kenneth to make whom he pleaſed Lord of Cumberland; and 
Malcolm was accordingly appointed. Sic thingis done, king 
Kenneth, be adviſe of his nobles, abrogat y* auld lawis concerning 
the creation of 'yair.king, and made new lawis in manner as fol. 
lowes; 1. The king beand deceſſit, his eldeft ſon or his eldeſt 
nepot, (notwithſtanding quhat ſumevir age he be of, and youcht he 
was born efter his faderis death, fal ſuccede 5e ctoun,“ &c. Not- 
vithſtanding this precaution, Malcolm, the eldeſt ſon of Kenneth, 
did not ſucceed to the throue after the death of his father; for after 
Kenneth reigned Conftantine, the ſon of king Culyne, To him 
ſucceeded Gryme, who was not the ſon of Conſtantine, but the 
grandſon of king Duſfe. Gryme, ſays Boethius, came to Scone, 
% quhare he was crownit by the tenour of the auld lawis.” After 
the death of Gryme, Malcolm, the ſon of king Kenneth, whom 
Boethius frequently calls Prince of Cumberland, became king of 
E and to him ſucceeded Duncan, the ſon of his eldeſt 
aughter, | 
Theſe breaches, however, in the ſucceſhon appear to have been 
eccafioned by violence in turbulent times; and though the eldeſt 
ſon could not ſucceed to the throne, if he happened to be a minor 
a the death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws the next of 
Mood was to reign, the Scottiſh monarchy may be ſaid to have, been 
hereditary, ſubje& however to peculiar regulations. MALONE, * 


' True, worthy Banquo ; he is full ſo valiant; ] 3. e. br is to the 
E 2 


vo 
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And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerleſs kinſman. | Flouriſh. Exeunt, 


SCENE V. 
Inverneſs. A Room in Macbeth's Caſlle. 
Enter Lady MAcBETH, reading a letter, 


LADY M. — They met me in the day of ſucceſs ; and 
T have learned by the perfefeſt report,“ they have mort 
in them than mortal knowledge, When I burn'd in de 
. fire to queſtion them further, they made them ſelues— 
air, into which they vaniſk'd. Whales I ſtood raft in 
the wonder of it, came miſſives from the king, * who al. 
hail'd me, IJ hane of Cawdor; by which title, beforr, 
theſe weird ſiſters ſaluted me, and referr'd me 19 the 
coming on of time, with, Hail, king that ſhalt be! 
This have I thought good to deliver thee, my dear: 
partner of greatneſs; that thou might not loſe the 
dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatneſs 
promiſed thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 


ll as valiant as you have deſcribed kim, We muſt imagine, that 
while Macbeth was uttering the fix preceding lines, Duncan and 
Banquo had been conferring apart. Macbeth's conduct appears t9 
have been their ſubje&; and io ſome encomium {uppoled to have 
been beſtowed on him by Banquo, the reply of Duncan refers. 


STEEVENS, 
* —— by the perſecteſt report,] By the beſt intelligence. 

JoHxs0%, 
9 —— wiſſives from the ling,] i. e. meſſengers. So, in 4 


and Cleopatra: | 
% Did gibe my miſſive out of audience,” STEEVENS» 
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Clamis thou art, and Cawdor; and ſhalt be 


What thou art promis'd ;—Yet do 1 fear thy na- 
ture; 


It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs, 


To catch the neareſt way: Thou would'ſt be great; 
Art not without ambition ; but without 


The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt 
highly, 
That would'ſt thou holily; would'ſt not play falſe, 


and yet would'ſt wrongly win: thou'd'ſt have, great 
Glamis,“ 


That which cries, Thus thou muſt do, if thou have it; 
Aud that which rather thou doſt fear to do,” » 


Than wijheft ſhould be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpitits in thine ear; # 
And chailife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 


* —— thoud'ft have, great Glamis, * 
That which cries, Thus thou muſt do, if thou have it; 
And that, &c.] As the obje& of Macbeth's deſire is here in- 
troduced ſpeaking of itſelf, it is neceſſary to read, 
—— thou'd'ſt have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, Thus thou muſt do, if thou have me. 
Jouxsox. 


And that which rather thou doſl frar to do,] The conſtrudion, 
perhaps, is, thou would'ſt have that, [i. e. the crown, ] which 
cries unto thee, thou muſt do thus, if thou wouldt have it, and thou 
mult do that which rather, &c, Sir T. Hanmer without neceſſity 
reads — And that's what rather—, The difficulty of this line and 
the ſucceeding hemiſtich ſeems to have ariſen from their not being $ 
conſidered as part of the ſpeech uttered by the object of Macbeth's 
ambition, As ſuch they appear to me, and I have therefore diſ- 
toguiſhed them by Italicks. MALONE, 

This regulation is certainly proper, and I have followed it. 

STEEVENS, 

That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear;] I meet with the fame 
expreilion in lord Sterline's Julius C ſar, 1607: 

% Thou in my buſom us'd to pour thy ſpright.” MALONE. 


E 3 
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Which fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem 
To have thee crown'd withal. * —— What is you 
tidings ? 


5 —— th: golden round, 


Whick fate and metaphyſical aid doth ſeem 

To have thee crown'd withal. | For ſeem, the ſenſe evidently 
direds us to read ſeek. The crown to which fate deſtines thee, and 
which preternatural agents endeavour to beſtow upon thee. The 
golden round is the diadem. JOHNSON. 


So, in Act IV: 5 | 
© And wears upon his baby brow the round 
© And top of fovereignty.” STEEVENS. 


Metaphyſical for ſupernatural. But doth ſeem io have thee crown'd 
withal, is rot ſenſe, To make it ſo, it ſhould. be ſupplied thus: 
doth ſrem defireus to have. But no poetic licence would excuſe this, 
An eaſy alteration will reſtore, the poet's true reading :- 

- — doth jeem 

To have crown'd thee withal. 
i. e. they ſeem already to have crown'd thee, and yet thy diſpo- 
lition at prelent hinders it from taking effect. WARBURTON, 


The words, as they now ſtand, have exaQly the ſame meaning, 
Such arrangement is ſufhciently common among our ancient writer, 
STEEVENS, 


I do not concur with Dr. Warburton, in thinking that Shak- 
ſpeare meant io ſay, that fate and metaphylical aid ſeem {o hare 
crowned Macbeth.-Lady Macbeth means to animate her huſband 
to the attainment of „ the golden round,” with which fate and ſu- 
pernatural agency ſeem to intend /o have him crowned, on a fart 
day, So, in All's well that ends Well: 

© —— Our deareſt friend 
„% Prejudicates the buſineſs, aud would ſeem 
© To have us make denial.” 

There is, in my opinion, a material difference between —* To 
have thee crown'd,” — and To have crown'd thee; of which 
the learned commenitator does not appear to have beeu aware,” 

Metaphyfical, which Dr. Werburtou has juſtly obſerved, mean; 
ſupernatural, ſeems in our author's time to have had no other 
meaning, In the Engli/k Diftionary by H. C. 1655, Metaphyſict: 


are thus explained: Supernatural arts. MALONE, 
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Euler an Attendant, 


ATTEN. The king comes here to-night. 
Lapy M. Thou'rt mad to ſay it: 


I; not thy maſter with him? who, wer't fo, 

Would have inform'd for preparation. 
ATTEN. So pleaſe you, it 1s true; our thane 1s 
coming : 

One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; 

Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. © 


Lapy M. Give him tending, 
He brings great news. The raven himſelf is boarſe,” 
Exit Attendant. 


' 
6 —— The raven himſelf is hoarſe, } Dr. Warburton reads: 
—— Ti raven himfelj's not hoarſe, 
Yet I think the preſent words may ſtand. The meſſenger, ſays 
the ſeryant, had hardly breath o make up his meſſage; to which 
the lady anſwers mentally, that he may well want breath, ſuch a 
weſlage would add hoarſeneſs to the raven. That even the bird, 
whoſe harſh voice is accuſtgmed to predict calamities, could not 


104k the entrance of Duncan but in a note of unwonted harſhueſs. 
JoHNxsON, 


The following is, in my opinion, the ſenſe of this paſlage. 

Give him tending; the news he brings are worth the ſpeed that 
made him loſe his breath. [ Exit Attendant. | "Tis certain uo —» 
le raven himſelf is ſpent, is hoarſe by croaking tbis very meſlage, 
the fatal entrance of Duncan under my battlements. 

Lady Macbeth (for ſhe was not yet/unjexed) was likelier to be 
deterred from her deſign than encouraged in it by the ſuppoſed 
thought that the meſſage and the prophecy, (though equally ſecrets 
to the meſſenger and the raven, ) had deprived the one of [peech, 
and added harſhneſs to the other's vote. Unleſs we abſurdly fup- 
pole the meſſenger acquainted with the hidden import of his meſ- 
lage, ſpeed alone had intercepted his breath, as repetition the raven's 
voice ; though the lady conſidered both as organs of that delliny 
which hurried Duncan into her meſhes. FUSELI, 
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T bat croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, come, you ſpirit! 
7 hat tend on mortal thoughts," unlex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top— -full 
Gf direſt cruelty! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the accels and paſſage to remorſe 0 

1 tat no compunctious vilitings of nature 


Mr. Fuſeli's idea, that the raven has croaked till he is 1 
with cioaking, may receive ſupport from the following pallage i 
Romeo and Juliet: 

f «© — make her airy tongue more hoarſe than wy 
« Wi h Teprtition oi my Romeo's name. 
Ps; from one of the parts of King Henry VI : 
| 40 Warwick IS hoarſe with daring thee to arms.” STeevrxg, 


7 —— Come, come, you ſpirits — ] For the ſake of the metre 
bave ventured to repeat the word come, which occurs ouly ouce 
in the old copy. 

Ail bad been added by Sir William Davenant, to ſupply the ſane 
deficiency. STEEVENS. 


| ® — — mortal thoughts, | This expreſſion fignifies not the thougit 
of mortals, but murderous, deadiy, or defirudtive deſigns. So, in 
A V: . 
„Hold faſt the mortal ſword. oY 
And in another place : | 
; Wich twenty mortal murders.” JOHNSON. 


In Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Devil, by T. Naſte, 

1592, (a very popular pamphlet of that time,] our author miyit 
Have found a | paivicular Kane of theſe ſpirits, and of their 
oflice. 
Ihe ſecond kind of devils, which he moſt employeth, are 
thoſe northern Martii, called the ſpirits of revenge, and the authors 
of maſlacres, and ſeedſmen of miſchief; for they have commiſon 
to incenſe men to rapines, ſacrilege, theft, murder, wiath, fury, 
and all manner of cruelties: and they command certain of the 
fouthern ſpirits to wait upon them, as alſo gieat Arioch, that 1s 
termed the ſpirit of revenge.” MALONE. | 


9 —— remorſe; |] Remorſe, in ancient language, fignifies pity: 
So, in King Lear : 


4 Thrill'd with remorſe, oppos'd againſt the ad.“ 
Again, in Othello: © 


„% And to obev ſhall be in me remorſe .." 
See notes on that paſſage, Act III. ſc. iii. STEEVENS. 
/ . 9 97 a 
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Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
Ihe effect, aud it!“ Come to my woman's breaſts, 


or keep peace between | | 
The „fed, and it!] The intent of Lady Macbeth evidently is 
to wiſh that no womaniſh tenderneſs, or conſcientious remorſe, 
may hinder her purpoſe from proceeding to effed; but neither this, 
nor indeed any other ſenſe, is expteſſed by the prefent reading, and 
therefore it cannot be doubted that Shakſpeare wrote differently, 
perhaps thus: SED | Ks 
\ That no compundtious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep pace between 
The effet and it. —— | 

To dec pace between, may ſignify 0 paſs between, to intervene, 
Pact is on many occaſions a favourite of Shakſpeare's. This phraſe 
is indeed not uſual in this fenſe; but was it not its novelty that 
gave occaſion io the preſent corruption? | JOHNSON, | 

—— and it!] The folio reads, and kit. It, in many of our 
ancient books, is thus ſpelt. In the firſt ſtanza of Churchyard's 
Diſcourſe of Rebellion, &c. 1570, we have, Hit is a plague— Hit 
venom caftes—H1it poyſoneth all Hit is of kinde Hit flaynes the 
zyte. SrrEVENS. 

The corredtion was made by the editor of the third folio. 

Lady Macbeih's purpoſe was to be effefted by ation. To keep 
jeace between the eſſett and purpoſe, means, to delay the execution 
of her purpoſe; to prevent its proceeding to effef, For as long as 
there ſhould be a peace between the effed and purpoſe, or in other 
words, till hoftilities were commenced, 1ill ſome bloody ation 
ſhould be performed, her purpoſe [i. e. the murder of Duncan] 
could not be carried into execution. So, in the following paſlage 
in King John, in which a correſponding imagery may be traced : 

_ «4 Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, ce 

„ This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
© Hoflility and civil tumult reigns 
&« Betu/cen my conſcience and my coulin's death.” 

A lmilar expreſſion is found in a book which our author is 

known to have read, the Tragicall Hyſtoric of Romens and Juliet, 


dat 


1562: 
In abſence of her knight, the lady no way could _ 
Keep truce between her griefs and her, though ne'er ſo fayne 
{he would,” 
Sir W. D'Avenant's ſtrange alieration of this play ſometimes af- 
fords a reaſonably good comment upon it. Thus, in the preſent 


* ” 


iuſlance: 


* 
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And take my milk for gall,* you murd'ring minis. 
| ters, 

Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſlances 

You wait on nature's miſchief! * Come, thick night! 

And pall thee” in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell 

That my keen knife” ſee not the wound it makes; 


« make thick 


« My blood, ſtop all paſſage to remorſe ; 
„That no relapſes into mercy may 
„% Shake my deſign, nor make it ſall beſore 
«Tis ripen'd to effect.“ MALONE. 
b take my milk for gall,) Take away my milk, and put gal 


into the place. JOHNSON, 

* You wait on nature's miſchief !] Nature's miſchief is miſchief 
done to nature, violation of nature's order committed by wicked. 
neſs, JOHNSON. ; 

* —— Come, thick night, &c.] A ſimilar invocation is found in 
A Warning for faire Women, 1599, a tragedy which was cerigiuly 
prior to Macbeth : : 0 | 

„O Oh ſable night, fit on the eye of heaven, 
„% That it diſcern not this black deed of darkneſs! 
„% My guilty ſoul, burnt with luſt's hateful fire, 
© Muſt wade through blood to obtain my vile deſire: 
„ Be then my cover{ure, thick ugly night ! 
The light hates me, and I do hate the light.” 
MALox, 


© And pall thee——] i, e. wrap thyſelf in a pall. 
| WAKBURTOX, 
A pall is a robe of ſtate. So, in the ancient black letter romance 
of Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no date; | 
«© The knyghtes were clothed in pall." 
Again, in Milton's Penſerofo : 
« Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
© In ſcepter'd pal! come ſweeping, by.“ 
Dr. Warburtou ſeems to mean the covering which is thrown cue, 
the dead. 
To fall, however, in the preſent inſtance, (as Mr. Douce ob- 
ſerves to me,] may ſimply mean —io wrap, to inveſt, STEVENS, 
7 That my keen knife--—] The word knife, which at prelen! 
has a familiar undignified meaning, was enciently uſed to expreſs 
a ſword or dagger. So, in the old black letter romance of 5 
Eglamoure of Artoys, no date ; 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark,“ 
To cry, Hold, hold !9——Great Glamis! worthy 
Cawdor ! * 


«© Through Goddes myght, and his &nyfe, 
« There the gyaunte loſt his lyfe.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Fan Queen, B. I. c. vi: 

6 the red-croſs knight was flain with paynim knife." 
STEEVENS, 
To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the preſent inſtance 
do not ſeem wanted, I ſhall only obſerve that Mr. Steevens's re- 
mark might be confirmed by quotations without end. REED. 


tie blanket of the dark,] Drayton, in the 26th ſong of 
tis Polyolbion, has an expreſhon reſembling this : + 

« Thick vapours, that, like ruggs, ſtill hang the tronbled 

air,” STEEVENS, 
Polyolbion was not publiſhed till 1612, after this play had cer» 
tainly been exhibited ; but in an earlier piece Drayton has the ſame 
expreſſion : 
« The ſullen night in miſtie rugge is wrapp'd.“ 

f Mortimeriados, 4to. 1596. 

Blanket was perhaps ſuggeſted to our poet by the coarſe woollen 
eurtzin of his own theatre, through which probably, while the 
houſe was yet but half-lighted, he had himſelf often preped. —ln 
Aung Henry VI. P. III. we have—*++t night's coverture.“ 
A kindred thought is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
1394 : 


„Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child,) 
+ The filver-ſhining queen he would diſtain ; 
Her twinkling hand-maids too, [the flars] by him defil'd, 

© Through night's black boſom ſhould not peep again.“ 
MALONE, 

Io ch, Hold, hold!] On this paſlage there is a long criticiſm 
in the Rambler, Number 168. JOHNSON, 

In this criticiſm the epithet dun is objected to as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to have been of a different opinion, and 
bas repreſented Satan as flying — 

2 iu the dun air ſublime.” 

Cawin Douglas employs dun as a ſynonyme to ſulvus. 


S1TEEVENS, 
To cry, Hold, hold !] The thought is taken from the old mili- 
Wy laws which inflided capital puniſhment upon „ wholocyer 
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Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ignorant preſent,” and I feel now 
The future in the inſtant. 


ſhall ſtrike ſtroke at his adverſary, either in the heat or otherviſe, 
if a third do cry hold, to the intent to part them; except tit they 
did fight a combat in a place incloſed: and then no man (hall be 


ſo hardy as io bid hold, but the general.” P. 264 of Mr. Belly; = 
Inſtrudtions for the Wars, tranſlated in 1589. TOLLET, dern 
Mr. Tollet's note will likewiſe illuſtrate the laſt line in Mac text 
beth's concluding ſpeech : | in th 
„% And dama'd be him who firſt cries, hold, enough !" men 
| | STEEVENS, hanc 
® Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor !| Shakſpeare has ſupported the and 
charader of lady Macbeth by repeated efforts, and never omits any 
opportunicy of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the want df A 
human feelings, to this monſter of his own creation. The loſer part 
paſſions are more obliterated in her than in her huſband, in p A 
tion as her ambitiov is greater. She meets him here on his tial 
from an expedition of danger, with ſuch a ſalutation as would have 
become one of his friends or vafſfels; a faluiation apparently hurl 
rather to raiſe his thoughts to a level with her own purpoles, tha P 
to teſtify her joy at his return, or manifeſt an aitachment to his 
perſon : nor does any ſentiment exprefhve of love or ſottueſs fill we! 
from her throughout the play. While Macbeth himſelf, amiclt wt cio 
horrors of his guilt, ſtill retains a charaQer leſs fend-Mke thau that 8 
of his queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderneſs, aud poun 
his complaints and fears into her boſom, accompanied with terms 
of endearment. STEEVENS. 4 
3 This ignorant preſent,] Ignorant has here the fignification of 
unknowing; that is, I feel by anticipatipn thoſe future nov9urs, of N 
which, according to the proceſs of nature, the preſcut time woull 
be ignorant. JOHNSON, | | 1 


So, in Cymbeline : 
© his ſhipping, 
Poor ignorant baubles,” Ke. 
Again, in The Tempeſt : | 
40 ignorant fumes that mantle 
« Their clearer reaſou.” STEEVENS, 
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MAB. My deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
Lapy M. And when goes hence? 


Mach To-morrow,—as he purpoſes. 

Lapy M. O, never 
Shall ſun that morrow ſee ! 

Your face, my thane, 1s 9 book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters: i—To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; ;* bear welcome in 1 your eye, 


This ignorant preſent,] Thus the old copy. Some of our mo- 
dern editors read: — preſent time: but the phraſeology in the 
text is frequent in our author, as well as other ancient writers. So 
in the firſt ſcene of The Tempeſt : If you can command theſe ele- 
ments 10 filence, and work the peace of the preſent, we will not 
hand a rope more. The ſenſe does not require the word time, 
and it is too much for the meaſure. Again, in Coriolanus : 
„% And that you not delay the preſent ; but“ &c. 
Again, in Corinthians I. ch. xv. v. 6z + —of whom the greater 
part remain unto this preſent.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« Be pleas'd to tell us 
« (For this is from the preſent) how you take 
t The offer 1 have fent you.” STEEVENS. 
Hur face, my thane, is as @ book, where men 

May read, &c.] That is, thy looks are ſuch as will awaken 
wen's curioſity, excite their attention, and make room for dlz 
tion. HEATH, f ä 
So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g: 
Her face the book of praiſes, where i is read 
„Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STEEVENS. 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
„Poor women's Jaces are their own faults' books.” 

MALONE, 

* ——To beguile the time, | 
Look like the time z] The fame expreſſion occurs in the 1 
book of Daniel's Civil Wars : 
„He draws a traverſe 'twixt his grievances ; 
« Looks like the time: his eye made not report 
« Of what he felt within; nor was he leſs 
« Than uſually he was in every part; 
© Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart,” STEEVENS. 


* — 


Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent 


flower, B. 

But be the ſerpent under it. He that's coming The 

Mult be provided for: and you ſhall put By | 

This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch; sme! 
Which ſhall to all our nights and days to come 

Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. where 

Macs. We will ſpeak further. _ 

. 10 

Lapy M. | Only look ap clear; ſunne 

To alter favour ever is to fear : © ook 

Leave all the reſt to me. [Exeunt; Fer 

7 

; | Dunc: 

SCENE Vl. Macbe 

- : ; what 

The ſame. Before the Caſtle. = 

: ar; 

. | the e. 

Hautboys. Servants of Macbeth attending, an 

| x gives 

Enter DUNCAN, MarcotM, DoNALBAIN, Bangio; we 

Lenox, MacbuFe, RosstE, ANGUs, and Alten- lime 

dants occal 

1 be al 

Du. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat;“ the a1 "og 

Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf reli 

: quiet 

The ſeventh and eighth books of Daniel's Civil Wars were not a 

publiſhed till the year 1609; [ſee the Epiſtle Dedicatorie to that | 

edition :] ſo that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel mult Jaſe 

have been indebted to Shakſpeare ; for there can be little doubt that ad | 

Macbeth had been exhibited before that year. MALONE. 8 

6 To alter favour ever is to fear :] 80, in Love's Labor Loft: T 


„% For bluſhing cheeks by faults are bred, 
©« And fears by pale white ſhown,” 
Favour is—look, countenance. So, in Troilus and Cre/:4:: 
| „know your favour, lord Ulyfles, well.“ STEEVENS. 
7 This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat ;] Stat here means ſituation. Lord 
Bacou fays, „He that builds a faire houſe upon an / ſcat, com- 
mitteth himſelf to priſon, Neither doe | reckon it an ill /, ou 
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Unto our gentle ſenſes.“ | 

BAN. This gueſt of ſummer, 
The temple-hannting martlet,“ does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that the heaven's breath, 
Smells wootngly here: no jutty, frieze,* buttreſs, 


cent 


where the aire is unwholſome, but likewiſe where the aire is un- 
equal ; as you {hall ſee many fine feats ſet upon a knap of ground 
inrironed with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of the 
ſynne is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in trpughs; ſo as you 
hall have, and that ſuddenly, as great diverſitic of heat and cold, as 
if you dwelt in feveral places.” Eſſays, 24 edit, 4to. 1632, p. 257, 

REED, 


This cafile hath a pleaſant ſeat.) This ſhort dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilſt they are approaching the gates of 
Macheth's caſtle, has always appeared to me a ſtriking inſtance of 
what in painting is termed repoſe. Their converſation very naturally 
turns upon the beauty of its ſituation, and the pleafantneſs of the 
ur; and Banquo, obſerving the martlet's neſts in every receſs of 
the cornice, remarks, that where thoſe birds moſt breed and haunt, 
the air is delicate. The ſubject of this quiet and eaſy converſation 
gives that repoſe ſo neceflary to the mind after the tumultuous 
dullle of the preceding ſcenes, and perfedly contraſts the ſcene of 
horror that immediately ſucceeds. It ſeems as if Shakſpeare aſked 
himſelf, What is a prince likely to ſay to his attendants on ſuch an 
occalon. Whereas the modern writers ſeem, on the contrary, to 
be always ſearching for new thoughts, ſuch as would never occur to 
men in the fituation which is repreſented. —This alfo is frequently 
the practice of Homer, Who, from the midft of battles and horrors, 
relieves and refreſhes the mind of the reader, by introducing ſome 
quiet rural image, or picure of familiar domeſtick life, 

SIR J. REYNOLDS, 


* Unto our gentle ſenſes.] Senſes are nothing more than rack man's 
ſaſe. Gentle ſenſe is very elegant, as it means placid, calm, compoſed, 
and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine day. JOHNSON. 

© ——nmartlet,] This bird is in the old edition called barlet, 

Jounson, 


ar; 


nt; 


The corredion was made by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 
It is ſupported by the following pallage in The merchant of Ve- 
nice: 
„like the martlet 
% Builds in the weather on the outward wall.“ 
STEEVENS, 
us jutty, frieze.] A comma ſhould be placed after jutty. 


i 
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Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird-hath made 

His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where 
they? 

Moſt breed? and haunt, I have obſerv'd; the air 

Is delicate. | 


A jutty, or jetty, (for ſo it ought rather to be written) is not here; 
as has been ſuppoſed, an epithet to frieze, but a ſubſtiniive ; ſigni. 
fying that part of a building which ſhoots forward beyond the ref, 
See Florio's Italian Didionary, 1598 : *+* Barbacane, An outs 
nooke or corner flanding out of a houſe ; a jettie.” —** Sporto, 4 
porch, a portal, a bay window, or out-butiing, or jetlie, of 1 
Houſe, that jetties out farther than auie other part of the houſe,” _ 
See alſo Surpendue in Cotgrave's French Did. 1611: A jettic; 
au out-jetting room.“ MALONE.. 33 

Shakſpeare uſes the verb to jutty, in K. Henny V/: 

«+ —as fearfully as doth a galled rock 

Olerhaug and jutty his confounded baſe.” +«STExvens; 

a coigne of vanlage,] Convenient corner. JOHNSON, 

So, in Pericles: 

„ By the four oppoling coignes, | 

| © Which the world together joins.” STEEVENS. | 

His pendent bed, and procreant cradle: Where thry—] Let 
the reader ſhould think this verſe defective in harmony, he ought 
to be told, that as needle was once written and pronounced neelt 
and neeld, ſo cradle was contracted into crale, and couſequeniy 
uttered as a monoſyllable. 


Thus, in the fragment of an ancieut Chriſtmas carol now before 
me: 


«©. —0n that day 
© Did aungels round him miniſter 
„Az in his crale he lay.” 
In ſome parts of Warwickſhire (as I am informed) the word 1s 
drawlingly pronounced as if it had been written —craale, 
STEEVENS. 


5 Moſt breed ] The folio, —muft breed. STEEVENS: 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE:; 


me 19 
amiab 


which 


Thi 
dell e 
Mar 
tough 
attach 
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* Enter Lady MachkEru. 

Dux. See, ſce! our honour'd hoſteſs! 
The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 
Which (till we thank as love. Herein | teach you, 
How you {hall bid God yield us for your pains, 
and thank us for your trouble.“ 


Jute * 
A 6 The love that follows us, ſometime is our trouble, 
f 4 Whick ftill we thank as love. Heran 1 teach you, 
wet How you ſhall bid God yield us for your pains, 
tie; And thank us for your trouble. | Thr a/tention that is paid ut 
ſays Duncan on feeing Lady Macbeth come to meet him,) ſom-/imes 
gives us pain, when we reflef that we give trouble to others; yet fill 
we cannot but be pleaſed with ſuch altentiqns, becauſe they are a proof 
, df afrfion, So far is clear; — but of the following words, | confeſs, 
| have no very diftin& conception, and ſuſpe& them to be corrupt. 
Ierhaps the meaning is, — By being the occaſion of ſo muck trouble T 
ſwniſh you with @ motive to pray to heaven to reward me for the pain 
| give you, inaſmuch as the having ſuch an opportunity of ſhowing 
Led your lovalty may hereafter prove beneficial to you; and herein alſo 
igt | afford you à motive to thank me for the trouble I give you, becauſe 
els by ſhowing me ſo much attention, (however painful it may be to 
ay ne to be the cauſe of it,] you have an opportunity of diſplaying an 
miable character, and of ingratiating yourſelf with your ſovereign : 
fore which finally may bring you both profit and honour, MALONE, 
This paſſage is undoubtedly obſcure,” and the following is the 
bel explication of it Jam able to offer, 0 
Marks of reſpeft importunately ſhown, are ſometimes troubleſome, 
\ length we are ſtill bound to be grateful for them as indications of fincere, 
altackment. If you pray for us on account of the trouble we create in 
og yr houſe, and thank * the moleflations we bring with us, it muſt 
F n ſuck a principle, erein I teach you, that the inconventence you 


lier, is the reſult of our affeflion; and that you are therefore to pray 
ſ us, or thank us, only as far as prayers and thanks can be deſerved 
r tindneſſes that fatigue, and honours that oppreſs. You are, in ſhort, 
i" mate your acknowledgments for intended rejpet and love, however 


k here uſed iu the Saxon ſenſe — to pray. STEEVENS. 


| How you ſhall bid God-yield us —} To bid any one God-yeld 
11, e. God-yield him, was the fame as God reward him. 


WARBURTON. 
Vol. XI. F 


viſome our preſent mode of expreſſing them may have proved. — To bid | 


= 


\ 


66 MACBE T H. 
LADby M. All our ſervice 


In every point twice done, and then done double 

Were poor and fingle bufinels, to contend We 

Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewith L 

Your majeſty loads our houſe : For thoſe of old, Hav 

And the late dignities na ths up to them, To 

We reſt your hermits.” Still 
Dun. * Where's the thane of Cawdor! To 


We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 


I believe yield, or, as it is in the folio of 1623, «14, is a cor. Y 
rupted contraction of ſhield, The wiſh implores not reward, bu AQ 1 
protection. JOHNSON, 

I rather believe it to be a corruption of Cod-yield, 1, e. reward, 

In Antony and Cleopatra, we meet with It at length: 
„% And the gods yield you for't. of 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Eſau, 1568: from 
©« God yelde you, Eſau, with all my Rlomach.” Aale. 

Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Guy of Warwick, bl. | belon 

no date: but « 
„ Syr, quoth Guy, God yield it you, 4 


„ Ok this great gift you give me now.” 
Again, in Chaucer's Sompnoure's Tale, v. 7759; Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit, 
God yelde you adoun in your village.” 
Again, oue of the Paſton Leiters, Vol. IV. p. 335, begins thus: 
© To begin, God yeld your for my hats. 
God ſhield means God forbid, and could never be uſed as a form of 
Wenne thanks. So, in Chaucer's Milleres Tale: 
od fhilde that he died n. v. 3427; Mr. Tx. 
whitt's — STEEVENS. 


7 We reft your hermits.] Hermits, for veddfinien, 
W ARBURTON, 


That is, we as hermits ſhall always pray for you, $0, in 4 
of Feverſham, 1592 : 
* I am your beadſman, bound to pray for . 1 
Again, in H:ywood's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 
40 worlhipful fir, 
„ thallt be ſtill your beadſman. 
This phrate occurs frequently in The Paſton Leiters. 
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and his great love, ſharp as his ſpur,* hath holp him 
To his home before us: Fair and noble hoſteſs, 
We are your gueſt to-night. 


Have theirs, themſelves, and whatis theirs, in compt, 
To make their audit at your highnels' pleaſure, 

Still to return your own. 

Do. 5 Give me your hand : 
Conduct me to mine hoſt; we love him highly, 
And ſhall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hoſteſs. | Exeunt. 


A. fe. HE 

« — my deſire, 

« More ſharp than filed feel, did ſpur me forth. 
STEEVENS. 


9 Your ſervants ever, &c.] The metaphor in this ſpeech is taken 
from the Steward's compting houſe or audit-room. In compt, means, 
ſubjef to account. The ſenſe of the whole is: — We, and all who 
belong to us, look upon our lives and fortunes not as our own properties, 
but as things we have received merely for your uſe, and for which we 
muſt be accountable whenever you pleaſe to call us to our audit; when; 
lite faithful flewards, we ſhatl be ready to anſwer — ſummons, . by 
reurning you what us F your own. STEKVENS, 


Laby M. Four ſervants ever? 


Ii great love, ſharp as his ſpur, ] So, in Twelfth Night, 


op 
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SCENE VII. 


The ſame. A Room in the Caſlle, 


Hauthoys and torches, Enter, and paſs over the ſlag, 
a ſewer," and divers ſervants with diſhes and ſerui, 
Then enter MACBETH. 


Macs. If it were done,* when'tis done, then 
'twere well * 
It were done quickly: If the aflallination® ſpeec 


will 1 
ever, 


3 Enter « ſewer, ] I have reftored this ſtage-direQion from 
the old copy. The office of a ſewer was to place the diſhes in order 
at a feaſt, His chief mark of diſtindion was a towel round his 
arm. 80, in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman; clap me a clean 
towel about you, like a ſewer.” Again: * See, fir Amorous has 
his towel! on already. [He enters like a ſewer." ] STEEVENs, 


$ if it were done, &c.] A ſentiment parallel to this occurs in 
The Proceedings againſt Garnet in the Powder Plot. It would have 
been commendable, when it had been done, though not before,” 

| FARMER, 


X If the aſſeſſination &c.] Of this ſoliloquy the meaning 
is not very clear; I have never found the readers of Shakſpeate 
agreeing about it, I underſtand it thus: 

© If that which I am about to do, when it is once done and ets 
ecuted, were done and ended without any following effects, it would 
then be beſt to do it quickly: if the murder could terminate in itfell, 
and reftrain the regular courſe of conſequences, if its ſucceſs could 
ſecure its ſurceaſe, if, being once doue ſucceſsfully, without detettion, 
it could fix a period to all vengeance and enquiry, ſo that this blow 
might be all that I have to do, and this anxiety all that I have to 
ſuffer; if this could be my condition, even kere in this world, in 
this contracted period of temporal exiſtence, on this narrow bank 
in the ocean of eternity, I would jump the life to come, I would 
venture upon the deed without care of any future ſtate, But this 
is one of thoſe caſes in which judgement is pronounced and vengeance 
inflicted upon us kere in our preſent liſe, We teach others to do 8 
we have done, and are puniſhed by our own example,” 


Jonxsox 


* 
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Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
With his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs-;* that but this vlow 


We are told by Dryden, that «© Ben Jonſon in reading ſome bom- 
haſt ſpeeches in Macbeth, which are not to be underflood, uſed to ſay 
hat it was horrour, ' — Perhaps the preſent paſſage was one of thoſe 
thus depretiated. Any perſon but this envious detrador would have 
jvelt with pleaſure on the tranſcendent beauties of this ſublime 
mgedy, which, after Othello, is perhaps our author's greateſt work; 
ind would have been more apt to have been thrown „ into ſtrong 
hudders” and blood- freezing agues,” by its interefting and high- 
wrought ſcenes, than to have been offended by any imaginary 
hardneſs of its language; for ſuch, it appears from the context, is 
what he meant by korrour. That there are difficult paſſages in this 
mgedy, cannot be denied; but that there are *+ ſome bombaſt 
ſpeeches in it, which are not to be underſtood,” as Dryden afferts, 
will not very readily be granted to him, From this affertion hows 
ever, and the verbal alterations made by him and Sir W. D'Ave- 
mut in ſome of our author's plays, I think it cleaily appears that 
Dryden and the other poets of the time of Charles II. were not 
very deeply {killed in the language of their predeceſſors, and that 
Siakſpeare was not fo well underſtood fifty years after his death, as 
he is at this day. MALONE. 


5 Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch, 
With his ſureeaſe, ſucceſs; | I think the reaſoning requires that 
ve ſhould read: 
With its ſucceſs ſurceaſe.—— JOHNSON. 


A trammel is a net in which either birds or fiſhes are caught. 
So, in The Ihe of Gulls, 1633: 
« Each tree and ſhrub wears frammels of thy hair. 
durceaſe is ceflation, ſtop. So, in The Valiant Welckhman, 1615: 
% Surceaſe brave brother: Fortune hath crown d our 
brows, *' 
His is uſed inftead of its, in many places. STEEVENS. 


Ihe perſonal pronouns are ſo frequently uſed by Shakfpeare, 
inſtead of the imperſonal, that no amendment would be neceffary 
iu this paſſage, even if it were certain that the pronoun his refers to 
aſo/ination, which ſeems to be the opinion of Johnſon and Steevens; 
but think it more probable than it refers to Duncan; and that by 
lis ſurceaſe Macbeth means Duncan's death, which was the obje& 
of his contemplation, M. MASON, 

His certainly may refer to aſſaſſination, (as Dr. Johnſon by his 
propoſed alteration ſeems to have thought it did,) far Shakſpeare 
| Very frequently uſes his for its. But in this place perhaps ks refers 
U Duncan; and the meaning may be, If the aflaſſination, at the 
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Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 


But here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time,” © * 
We'd jump the life to come. * But, in theſe caſes, Fit. 
We ſtill have judgement here; that we but teach 2 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, retum 0 9 
To plague the inventor: This even-handed juſtice“ nah 
ſame time that it puts an end to the liſe of Dunezn, could procure 50 | 


me unalloyed happineſs, promotion to the crown unmoleſted by the 
compundious vifitings of conſcience, kc. To craſe often ſignißes 
in theſe plays, to die. So, in All's Well that ends Well: 

„% Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe.” 


I think, "however, it is more probable that kts is uſed for its, and 5 f 
tha: it relates to aſſaſſination. MALONE. * 
7 —— ſhoal of time,] This is Theobald's emendation, undoub. b 
tedly right. The old edition has ſchool, and Dr. Warburton ſhelv,, 
, WAS Jonxsox. 
By the ſhoal of time our author means the ſhallow ford of life, C 
between us and the abyſs of eternity. STFEVENS, this p 
* We'd jump the life to come. | So, in Cymbeline, AR V. ſe. is: 
© —— or jump the after-enquiry on your own peril." 
STEEVENS, Thi 
« We'd jump the life to come,“ certainly means, We'd hatard or ily — 
run the riſk of what might happen in a future ſlate of being, JO 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: | T 
t&® — Our fortune lies Hoop 
« Upon. this jump. ſuuat 
Again, in Coriolanus : 6 
„%  — and wiſh ſcate 
o jump a body with a dangerous phyſick, to h 
© That's ſure of death without it.“ b, 
See pote on this paſſage, Ad III. ſc. i. MALONE, of p 
9 — — we but track 60 
Bloody inftruftions, which, being taught, return had 
To plague the inventor: ] So, in Bellenden's tranſlztion of Hedor * 
Boetbius: He | Macbeth | was led be wod furyis, as ye nature : 
of all tyrannis is, quhilks conqueſhs landis or Kkingdomes be 1 
wrangus til, ay full of hevy thoclit and dredour, and traifling il an 
man to do ficlik cruelles to hm, as he did aſore to ot. MALONE 
* — This even-handed' juftice—] Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that 
we might more advantageouſly read — had 
Thus even-banded juſtice, &c. STEEVENS. af 
The old reading I believe to be the true one becauſe Shakſpear* P 


has very frequently uſed this mode of expreſſion. $0, 3 little 
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Commends the ingredients* of our poifon'd chalice 

To our own lips. * He's here in double truſt: 

Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubject, 

Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 

Who ſhould againſt his murderer ſhut the door, 

Not bear the knife myſelf, Beſides, this Duncan * 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, * hath been | 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 

The deep damnation © of his taking-off: 


\ 
lower : — “ Beſides, this Duncan, kc. Again, in X. Henry IF. 

. * 
„% That this ſame child of honour and renown, ; 
„% This gallant Hotſpur, this all-praifed knight —. 


Matrox. 


* Commends the ingredients — ] Thus in a ſubſequent ſcene of 
this play: 

« I wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot, 

„% And ſo 1 do commend you to their backs. 

This verb has many ſhades of meaning. It ſeems here to ſig- 
niſy — offers, or recommends. STEEVENS., 

eur poiſon'd chalice 

To our own lips. Our poet, ais Matine more modoque, would 
hoop to borrow a {weet from any flower, however humble in its 
ſituation. 

he pricke of conſcience (ſays Holinſhed) cauſed him ever to 
ſcate, leſt he ſhould be ſerved of the ſame cup as he had miniſter'd 
to his predecefſlor,'”” STEEVENS. 

* Hath borne kis faculties ſo meek, | Faculties, for office, exerciſe 
of power, &c. WARBURTON, \ 
Duncan (ſays Holinſhed) was ſoft and gentle of nature. — 
And again: „ Macbeth ſpoke much againſt the king's ſoftneſs, 
and overmuch flackneſs in puniſhing offenders. STEEVENS. 


* The deep damnation—-] So, in 4 dolfull Diſcourſe of 4 Lord 
and @ Ladie, by Churckyard, 1593: 5 

« —— io Rate 

© Of deepe damnation ſtood. 

I ſhould not have thought this Aittle coincidence worth noting, 
had I not found it in a poem which it ſhould ſeem, from other 
pallages, that Shakſpeare had read and remembered. SF#EEVENS, 
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And pity, like a naked new born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the fighileſs couriers of the air,“ 

Shall blow the hortid deed in every eve, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind. 7 —I have no {pur 


6 —— or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 


Upon the ige couriers of the air,] 
Couriers of air ae winds, air in motion. 


Courier is only unter, 
Sightleſs is inviſible, 
Jonxsox. 
Again, in this play: 
+ Wherever in your ſightleſs ſubſtances,” &c. 
Again, in Heywood s Brazen Age, 1613: 
The flames of hell and Pluio's fightlefs fires. 
Again: 
„% Hath any ge and inſernal fire 
„ Laid hold upon my fleſh?” 
Again, in Warver's Aibion's England, 1602, B. II. c. xi: 
© The ſcouring winds that fightleſs in the ſoundiug air do 
fly.” S1EEVENS., | 

So, in AR. Heny : 

« Borne with the invifitle and creeping wind.“ 
Again, in our author's 51ſt Sonnet: 

„Then ſhould 1 ſpur, though mounted on the uind. 
Again, in the Prologue to K. Henry IV. P. II: 

I, from the orient to the droopicg weſt, 

„% Making the wind my poſt-horſe —. " 

The thought of the cherubin (as has been ſomewhere obſerved) 
ſeems to have been borrowed from the eighteenth Plalm: * He 
rode upon the cherubins and did fly; he came flying upon the wings 
of the wind.” Again, in the Book of Job, ch. xxx. v. 22: ** Thou 
cauſeſt me io ride upon the wind,” MALONE. 


7 That tears ſhall drown the wind. ] Alluding to the remiſhou of 
the wind in a ſhower. Joussox. 


So, in King Henry FI. P. III: 
«+ For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers ; 
% And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. 9 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 
„ Even as the wind is huſh'd before it raineth,” 
STEEVENS, 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
„% This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain 
© Held back his ſorrow's tide, to make it more; 
« At laft it rains, and buſy winds give o'er,” 


To pr 
Vaulti 


And f 


* 
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To prick the ſides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itfelf, 
And falls on the other. HO.] now! what news? 


Enter Lady * MACBETH. 


Lapy. M. He has almoſt ſupp'd ; Why have you 
left the chamber ? 


Again, in Troilus and Cre ſſi da . 
« 'Where are my tears ?—rain, rain to lay this wind.“ 
| MALONE, 


I have no ſpur 

To pri«k the fides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambitiou,] The pur of the occaſion is a phraſe uſed by 
lord Bacon. STEEVENS, 


So, in The Tragedy of Ceſar and Pompey, 1607: 
„% Why think you, lords, that 'tis ambition's ſpur, 
© That pricketh Cæſar to theſe high attempts?“ 
MALONE, 


4nd falls on the other. [Sir T. Hanmer has on this occaſion 
aided a word, and would read— 
And falls on the other ſide. 
Yet they who plead for the admiſſion of this ſupplement, ſhould 
conſider, that the plural of it, but two lines before, had occurred. 
, alſo who once attempted to juſtify the omiſſion of this word, 
ought to have undetſtood that Shakſpeare could never mean to de- 
ſcribe the agitation of Macbeth's mind, by the aſſiſtance of a halt- 
ng verſe. . 
The general image, though confuſedly expreſſed, relates ta a 
torſe, who, overleaping himſelf, falls, and his rider under him. 
Io complete the line we may therefore read 

© And falls upon the other,” 
Thus, in The Taming of a Shrew : „ How he left her with the 
dorſe upon her.“ 
Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his intent for 
dis horſe, aud his ambition for his ſpur ; but, unluckily, as the 
vords are arranged, the ſpur is ſaid to over-leap itlelf. Such 
Izardous things are long-drawn metaphors in the hands of careleſs 
mers. STEEVENS., | 


* Enter Lady— | The arguments by which lady Macbeth perſuades 
ler hulband to commit the murder, afford a proof of Shakſpeare's 


34 MACBETH, 


Macs. Hath he aſk'd for me? 

Lapy M. Kuno you not, he has? 

Macs, We will proceed no further in this bub. 

nefs : 
He hath honour'd me of late; and I have boygh 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt glofg, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. 

Lapy M. Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dreſs'd yourſelf? hach it flept ſince! 
And wakes it now, to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely? From this time, ; 

2 


knowledge of human nature. She urges the excellence and dignity 
of coarage, a glittering idea which has dazzled mankind from aye 
nage, and animated ſometimes the houſe-breaker, aud ſometimes 
i112 conqueror; but this ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever deſtroyed, 
iy citinguiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a line and a half; cf 
wiiich it may almoſt be ſaid, that they ought id beſtow immortality 
1 the auchor, though all his other produdGions had been loſt: 

I dare do all that may become à man; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

This topick, which has been always employed with too much 
ſucceſs, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar propriety to a ſoldier by 
a woman. Courage is the diſtinguiſhing virtue of a ſoldier; aud 
the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from zue 
man, without greot impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himſelf t 
murder Duncan, anather art of ſophiflry by which men hay: 
ſometimes deluded their couſciences, and perſuaded themſelves that 
what would be criminal in others is virtuousin them: this argument 
Shakſpeare, whoſe plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has 
not coufuted, though he might eaſily have ſhown that a former 
obligation could not be vacated by a latter; that obligations, las 
on us by a higher power, could nat be over-ruled by obligations 
which we lay upou ourſelves. JOHNSON. 


„part of Lady Macbeth's argument is derived from the tran{lation 
of HeQor Boethius. See Dr. Farmer's note, p. 32. MALONE. , 
3 Was the hope drunk, &c.] The ſame expreſſion is found in J. 
John : 
| „% O, where hath our intelligence been drunh 
© Where hath it ſept?” MALONE, 
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such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 

To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 

As thou art in defire? Would'ſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteem'ſt the ornament of life, 

Andlive a coward in thine own eſteem ;F* 

Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat i' the adage ?” 8 
Mach. Pr'ythee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more, is none.“ 

Lapy M. What beaſt was it then, 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

When you durſt do it, then you were a man; 


—— Would'ft thou have that 

free thou efleem'ft the ornament of life, 

And live @ coward in thine own eftcem ;] In this there ſeems to 
be no reaſoning. I ſhould read: 

Or live a coward in thine own deen ; 

Unleſs we chooſe rather: 

—— Would'ft thou leave that. e ? 


Do you wijh to obtain the crown, and yet would you remain ſuch a 
coward in your own eyes all your life, as to ſuffer your paltry fears, 
which whiſper, „ I dare not,“ to control your noble ambition, which 
cries cut, I would? STEEVENS. 


5s Like the poor cat i' the adage? | The adage alluded to is, The 
cat loves fiſh, but dares not wet her feet: 
© Catus amat piſces, ſed non vult tingere plantas.” JOHNSON, 


s Przthee, peace: Kc. ] A paſſage ſimilar to this occurs in Meaſure 
for Meaſure, AQ II. ſc. ii: 

= be that you are, 

© That is, a woman: if you're more, you're none.“ 

The old copy, inſtead of do more, reads no more; but the pre- 
ſent reading is undoubtedly right. 

The correQion (as Mr. Malone obſerves) was made by Mr. Rowe. 
STEEVENS, 


The ſame ſentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's Rollo: 
++ My Rollo, tho' he dares as much as man, 

© Is tender of his yet untainted valour ; ; ' 

„So noble, that he dares do nnn baſely.”” HENLEY. 
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And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much morethe man. Nor time, nor place 
Did then adhere,” and yet you would make both: 
They have made themſelves, and that their fine 
now 
Does unmake you. I have given fuck ; and knoy 
How tender 'tis; to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his boneleſs gums, 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I fo ſworn,“ as you 
Have done to this. 
Macs. 
Lapy M. 


If we ſhould fail, —- 
We fail! 


7 Did then adhere,) Thus the old copy. Dr. Warburton' would 
read—cokere, not improperly, but without neceſhty. In The lan 
Wives of Windſor, Mrs. Ford ſays of Falſtaff, that his words and 
actious © no more adhere and keep pace together than Ke. 

: STEEVENS, 

So, in a Warning for fair Women, 1599 : 

© ———— - Neither time 
Nor place conſorted to my mind. MALONE, 

I would, while it was ſmiling in my face,] Polyxo, in the fifth 

book of Statius's Thebais, has a ſimilar ſentiment of ferocity : 
& ln gremio (licet amplexu lachrymiſque moretur) 
© Tranſadigam ferro——.” STEEVENS. 


9 had I fo ſworn,] The latter word is here uſed as a diſ. 
ſyllable. The editor of the ſecond folio, from his ignorance of 
our author's phraſeology and metre, ſuppoſed the live defedive, 
and reads—had I but ſo ſworn; which has been followed by all 
the ſubſequent editors. MALONE, 


My regulation of the metre renders it unneceſſary to read ſur! 
as a diflyllable, a pronunciation, of which I believe there is 19 
example. STEEVENS. 


* We fail!] lam by no means fure that this punQuation is the 
true one.—+* If we fail, we fail',—is a colloquial phrase til in 
frequent uſe, Macbeth having caſually employed the io: wer part 


of this ſentence, his wife deſignedly completes it. We fail, and 


carria 
re({ult 
her h 


and 


ENS, 


{th 
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But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking- place, 
aud we'll not fail. When Duncan is alleep, 


thereby know the extent of our misfortune, Yet our ſucceſs is cer- 
lain, if you are reſolute, 
Lady Macbeth is unwilling to afford her huſband time to ſtate 
any reaſons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious conſe. 
nences of miſcarriage in his undertaking, Such an interval for 
refletion to at in, might have proved unfavourable to her pur- 
poſes, She therefore cuts him ſho:t with the remaining part of a 
common ſaying, to which his own words had olfered an apt though 
accidental introduction. | 
This reply, at once cool and determined, is ſufficiently charac. 
teriflick of the ſpeaker :;—according to the old punGQuation, ſhe is 
repreſented as rejeRting with contempt (of which ſhe had already 
manifeſted enough) the very idea of failure, According to the 
mode of pointing now ſuggeſted, ſhe admits a poſlibility of miſe 
carriage, but at the ſame inſtant ſhows herſelf not afraid of its 
reſult, Her anſwer therefore communicates no diſcouragement to 
het buſband, — We fail ! is the haſty interruption of ſcoraful impa- 
tience, Me fail — is the calm deduction of a mind which, having 
weighed all circumſtances, is prepared, without loſs of confidence 
ia itſe!f, for the worſt that can happen. S0 Hotſpur : 
„% If we fall in, good night: — or ſink, or ſwim.” 
 STEEvVENS, 


* But ſcrew your courage to the Ricking-place,] This is a metaphor 
from an engine formed by mechanical complication, The flicking- 
place is the flop which ſuſpends its powers, till they are diſcharged 
ou their proper object; as in driving piles, &c. So, in Sir W. 
Davenant's Cruel Brother, 1630 : 

* There is au engine made, 
© Which ſpends its flrength by force of nimble wheels; 
% For they, once ſcrewed up, in their return 
„% Will rive an oak,” Y 
Again, in Coriolanus, AR I. ſc. viii: 
„% Wrench up thy power to the higheſt.” 

Perhaps indeed Shakſpeare had a more familiar image in view, 
and took his metaphor from the ſcrewing up the chords of ſtring- 
nltruments to their proper degree of tenſion, when the peg remaius 
lt in its flicking-place, i. e. in the place from which it is not to 
move, STEEVENS. | 

Mr, Steevens's laſt interpretation is, in my apprehenſion, the true 
one, Sir W. D'Avenant miſunderſtood this pallage. By the flicking- 
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(Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard j ourney Tha 


Soundly invite him,) his two chamberlains Shal 
Will I with wine and waſlel fo convince,* A li 
. The 

flace, he ſeems to have thought the poet meant th: ſtabbing placy | 
the place where Duncan was to be wounded; for he reads, Aft 
© Bring but your courage to the fatal place, uſual 
And we'll not fail.” MALONE, ** 
Hanv 

4 —— his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſo convince, 252 The circum. 

Nance relative to Macbeth's ſlaughter of Duncan's Chamberlain, las Bu 


I obſerved ſo long ago, as in our edition 1773,) is copied from amor 


Holinſhed's account of king Duffe's murder by Donwald. ſuppt 
Mr. Malone has fince tranſcribed the whole narrative of this event W 
from the Chronicle; but being too long to ſtaud here as a note, it aud. 
is given, with other bulky extracts, at the concluſion of the play. appl: 
STEEVEXS, At. 
To convince is, in Shakſpeare, to overpower or ſubdur, as in this 
lay : | 
"OY ©« ..— Their malady convinces 
„The great affay of art.” JoHNSON, BY 
So, in the old tragedy of Cambyſes : ſp, 
| & If that your heart addicted be the Egyptians to convince," band 
Again: | U 
„% By this his grace, by conqueſt great the Egyptians did nunc 
convince.” temp 
Again, in Holinſhed : % thus mortally fought, intending to 80 
vanquiſh and convince the other.“ STEEVENS. | 
4 —— and waſſel —— ] What was anciently called was-hailf & 
fas appears from Selden's notes on the ninth ſong of Drayton 
Polyolbion) was an annual cuſtom obſerved in the country on the : 
vigil of the new year; and had its beginning, as ſome ſay, from 50, 


the words which Ronix daughter of Hengiſt uſed, when ſhe drank 
to Vortigern, loverd king was-hail; he anſwering her, by direc- 
tion of an interpreter, drinc-keile; and then, as Geotfry of Mon- 
mouth ſays, | 
% Kuſte hire and fitte hire adoune and glad dronke hirt 
heil ; 
«© And that was tho in this land the verſt was-hat!, 
«© As in langage of Saxoyne that me might evere iwite, 
© And ſo wel he paith the folc about, that he is dotyit 
voryute.“ 


MAG BET H. 


That memory, the warder of che brain,” 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reaſon * 
A limbeck only:“ When in ſwiniſh fleep - 
Their drenched natures * lie, as in a death, 


a 


Place, 


Afterwards it appears that was-haile, and drinc-heil, were the 
uſual phraſes of quaffing among the Engliſh, as we may ſee from 
Thomas de la Moore in the Life of Edward II. and in the lines of 
Hanyil the monk, who preceded him: 

«« Ecce vagante cifo diſtento gutture waſs-heil, 
« Ingeminant waſs-keil py Eh, 

But Seldeu rather conjeRures it to have been a uſual ceremony 
among the Saxons betore Hengiſt, as a note of kealth-wiſhing, 
ſuppoling the expreſhon to be corrupted from wiſh- heal. 

Waſſel or Waſſail is a word ſtill in uſe in the midland counties, 
md hgnifies at preſent what is called Lambs-Wool, i. e. roaſted 
zpples in ſtrong beer, with ſugar and ſpice. See Beggars Buſh, 
ad IV. fc. iv: | 

„What think you of a waſſel? 

„ thou, and Ferret, | 

© And Ginks, to ling the ſong; I for the firuQure, 
„% Which is the bowl. 

Ben Jonſon perſonifies waſſel thus: —— Enter Waſſel like a neat 
ſmpjler and ſongſter, her page bearing @ brown bowl dreft with rib- 
bands and roſemary, before her, | 7 

Waſfel is, however, ſometimes uſed for general riot, intempe- 
rance, or feſtivity. On the preſent occafion I believe it means in- 
temperance, STEFEVENS. 


$0, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
Antony, 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels. 

See alſo Vol. VII. p. 333, n. 5. MAT one. 


* —— the warder of the brain, ] A warder is a guard, a ſentinel, 
$0, in King Henry VI. P. 1: 
© Where be thefe warders, that they wait not here?“ 
STEEVENS, 


tie receipt of reaſon — ] i. e. the receplacle, , MALONE. 


' A limbeck only e] That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to emit fumes 
or rapours, JOHNSON, 


| The limbeck is the veſſel, through which diſtilled liquors paſs 
mio the recipient. So ſhall it be with memory ; through which 
every thing ſhall paſs, and nothing remain. A. C. 

* Their drenched natures—] i. e. as we ſhould ſay at preſent, — 
Juated, ſaturated with liquor. STEEVENS, | 


t yut 
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What cannot you and I perform upon lach 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon AWA) 
His ſpungy officers ; who ſhall bear the guilt Faile 
Of our great quell ?* 

Macs. Bring forth men-children only! 

For thy undaunted mettle ſhould compoſe el 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, Th 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe lleepy two At the 


incline 
appare 
king 1 
relativ 
holpit 
viſe t 
ind, 


Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
T bat they have don't? _ 

Lapy M. Who dares receive it other 
As we ſhall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 


Mach. I am ſettled, and bend up- wo 
contra 
vnd 7 
8 —— who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ] Quell is murder, mangquellers being in the 
old language the term for which murderers is now uſed. i paſl 
Jonxs0x, bappe 


So, in Chaucer's Tale of the Nonnes Pri:fl, v. 15396, Mr. Ty:- 
whitt's edit: ö 
© The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle.“ 
The word is uſed in this ſenſe by Holinſhed, p. 567: —the 
poor people ran about the ſtreets, calling the capteins and governors 
murtherers and manquellers.” STEEVENS, 


9 Who dares receive it other,] So, in Holinſhed: „ he bur- 
then'd the chamberleins, whom he had flaine, with all the fault, 
they having the keyes of the gates committed to their keeping all 
the night, and therefore it could not be otherwiſe (ſaid he) but that 


they were of counſel in the committing of that almoſt deteſtable mur- 
ther.” MALONE, 


? ——and bend up—] A metaphor from the bow. So, in I. 
Henry V: \ 

„bend up every ſpirit 
„ To his full height.” 

The ſame phrate occurs in Melvil's Memoirs: — but that ta. 
ther ſhe ſhould bend up ker ſpirit by a princely &c. behaviour.“ 
Edit, 1735. p. 148. 

Till this inſtant, the mind of Macbeth has been in a ſtate of 
unceriaiuty and guduation. He has hitherto proved neither re lo- 
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Fach corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 

Falſe face muſt hide what the falſe heart doth 
know. » | Exeunt. 


lely good, nor obſtinately wicked: Though a bloody idea had 
riſen in his mind, after he had heard the prophecy in his favour, 
vet he contentedly leaves the completion of his hopes to chance, _— 
kt the concluſion, however, of his interview with Duncan, he 
inclines to haſten the decree of fate, and quits the ſtage with an 
parent reſolution ta murder his foyereign, But no ſooner is the 
ting under his roof, than, reflecting on the peculiarities of his own 
relative fituation, he determines not to offend againſt the laws of 
hoſpitality, or the ties of ſubjection, kindred, and gratitude. His 
viſe then aſſails his conſtancy afreſh. He yields to her ſuggeſtions, 
ind, with his integrity, his happineſs is deſtioyed. 
| have enumerated theſe particulars, becauſe the waverings of 

Macbeth have, by ſome criticks, been regarded as unnatural and 
tonttadicto ry circumſtances in his character; not remembering that 
uno repente fuit turpiſſimus, or that (as Angelo obſerves) 

When once our grace we have forgot, | 

„% Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not —:" 
1 paſſage which contains no unapt juſtification of the changes that 
happen in the condut of Macbeth, STEEVENS, 
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1 in en -L 
N 1 En 
The ſame, Court within the Caſile, 
' - of * S ' Who 
Enter BANQUO, and FLEANCE; and a Servant, with | 
; s a torch before them, M. 
| ; BA 
Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
TIE. The moon is down ; I have not heard the 6 
clock. : He he 
Ban. And ſhe goes down at twelve. dent 
FLE. I take't, 'tis later, jr, WT his 
Ban. Hold, take my ſword :—There's huſban. 
dry in heaven, 4 | 
Their candles are all out.*—-Take thee that too, king i 
.. A heavy ſummons hes hke lead upon me, ug ſen 
And yet I would not fleep: Merciful powers! . 
A yet. L ag 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature jo his | 
24. f "RL . = yolving 
Gives way to in repoſe! *—Give me my ſword- Wo 
| , lelt thi 
3 Scenes J.] The place is not mark'd in the old edition, nor bi biker | 
: ealy to ſay where this encounter can be. It is not in the hall, x the wi 
the editors have all ſuppoſed it, for Banquo fees the ſky; it is not The 
: far from the bedchamber, as the converſation ſhows: it muſt be 
in the inner court of the cafile, which Banquo might propetlycrols 
in his way to bed. JOHNSON, T 
i — There's huſbandry in heaven, ] Huſtandry here meaus d, P i 
ſrugality, So, in Hamlet : 3 


„And borrowing dulls the edge of Aan. Mato. 
5 Their candles are all out.] Thie ſame expteſſion occurs iv Rini 
and Juliet: 
„% Night's candles are burnt out," 
Again, in our author's 21ſt fonnet: 
© As thoſe gold candles fix d in heaven's air. 


Nin, 


Dun 


See Vol. VIII. p. 149, u. 6. MALONE, ny 
6 —— 'Merciſul powers ! 4 = 
Refirain in me the curſed thoughts, that nature atay 


. * 0 | 
Groves wey to in reœſe!] It is apparent from what Banque ly * 
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Enter MACBETH, and a Servant with a torch; 
e ep. \ 

Who's there? N 
Mach. A ſriend. 


Ban, What, fir, not yet at reſt? The king's a- 
bed : : 

He hath been in unuſual pleaſure, and 

Sent ſorth great largeſs to your offices: 

This diamond he greets your wile wichal, 


I 
\ 


ferwards, that he had been ſolicited in a dream to attempt ſome- 
thing in conſequence of the prop':ecy of the witches, that his wake, 
ing ſenſes were ſhock'd at; and Shakſpeare has here moſt exquiſitely 
onraſted his chatader with that of Macbeth. Banquo 1s pray- 
jog againſt being tempted to encourage thoughts of guilt even 


[ bo his leep; while Macbeth is hurrying into temptation, and re- 

. yolving in his mind every ſcheine, however flagitious, that may 
: pſt him to complete his purpoſe. The one is unwilling to lleep. 
F let the ſame phantoms ſhould aflail his reſolution again, while the 

But eier is depriving bimſelf of reſt through impatience io commit 

ll, 3 the murder, 

N Ine fame kind of invocation occurs in Cymbeline : + 

ult be 


From fairies, and the fempters of the night, 


? crols « Guard me!” STEEVENS. 


tinſt, 


ONE, 
Rin 


Sent forth great largeſs to your offices: ] Thus the old copy, 
and rightly. Offices are the rooms appropriated to ſervants and 
alinary purpoles. Thus in Timon: 

„When all our offices have been oppreſs' d 

10 By riotous ſeeders.” 
gin, ju King Richard II: — 

% Unpeopled offices, untrodden flones.” 
Duncan was pleaſed with his entertainment, and diſpenſed: his 
vunty io thoſe who had prepared it. All the modern editors have 
Innferred this largeſs to the officers of Macbeth, who would more 
Properly have been rewarded in the field, or at their return to 
Ott, STEEVENS. 

G 2 


% 
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| 3 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs ; and ſhut up- M. 
In meaſurelels content. 


Mach. Being unprepar' d, 
Our will became the ſervant to defect; 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought.? If 
| Ban. All's wel" 4 
I dreamt laſt night of the three weird ſiſters: 7 


To you they have ſhow'd ſome truth. act 

Ma cs. I think not of then: » 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to ſerve, * 
Would ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſines, Mn 
If you would grant the time. * 1 


BAN. At your kind'ſt leiſure, ar 


ſecond 


Con/ 
the ve 
in 0:1 


* —— ſhut up — ] To ſhut up, is to conclude, So, in Th 
Spaniſh Tragedy: 
© And heavens have ſhut up day to pleaſure us.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Fatty Queen, B IV. c. ix: 
„And for to ſhut up all in friendly love.” 
Again, in, Reynolds's God's Revenge againſt Murder, 1621, fourth 
edit. p. 137: —— though the parents have already ſhut in the 
contrad.“ Again, in Stowe's account of the earl of Ellexs ſpeech 
on the ſcaffold: he ſhut up all with the Lord's prayer,” 
STEEVEXS, 


Again, in Stowe's Annals, p. 833: „ — the kings majeſtic (K 
James | ſhut up all with a pithy exhortation on both ſides,” 
MALONE, 


9 Bring unprepar'd, 
Our will became the ſervant to defef; 
Which elſe ſhould free have wrought. ] This is obſcurely expre[- 
ſed. The meaning ſeems to be:—Being unprepared, our enter 
tainment was neceffarily defzdive, and we only had it in our power 
to ſhow the king our willingneſs to ſerve him. Had we received 
ſufficient notice of his coming, our zeal ſhould have been wore 
clearly manifeſted by our a. | | 


Whick refers, not to the laſt antecedent, deſe#, but to will. 
MALOND. 


* All's well.] I ſuppoſe the poet originally wrote (that ihe pits 
ceding verſe might be completed) — Sir, all is well.” STEVE. 


C 


— 
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Macs. If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, —when 
is, 


3 If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, —when "tis, ] Conſent for will. 
& that the ſenſe of the line is, If you ſhall go into my meaſures 
ben | have determined of them, or when the time comes that I 
want your aſſiſtauce. WARBURTON, k 


Macbeth expreſſes his thought with affe&ed obſcurity: * he 
Joes not mention the royalty, though he apparently had it in his 
wind. If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, if you ſhall concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, when '{ts, wheny that 
happens which the prediction promiſes, it ſhall make. honour for 
%. JOHNSON. 


ell. 


em: 


ls, 


duch another expieſſion occurs in lord Surrey's tranſlation of the 

ſecund book of Virgil's Anceid : 
„ And if thy will ict unto mine, I ſhall 
„In wedlocke ſure knit, and make her his own.” 

Conſent, has ſometimes the power of the Latin concentus. „Both 
the verb and ſubſtantive, decidedly bearing this fignification, occur 
in 0:her plays of our author. Thus in K. Henry VI. P. I. ſc. i: 

90 ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 

© That have conſented to king Henry' $ death ;" aq 
i, e. afled in concert ſo as to occaſion it. Again, in X. Henry IV. 
Pf, AR V. ſc. i: 4 they ( Jaſtice Shallow's ſervants) flock 
lerthey in oe nt, (i. e in a art,] like ſo many wild geeſe.” — 
I» voth theſe inflances the words are ſpelt erroneouſly, and ſhould 
le Hnten—conucent and concented, See Spenſer, &c. as quoted 
u a note on the pallage already adduced from K. Henry VI. 

The mexning of Macbeth is then as follows: — If you ſhall cleave 
N co ſent-1. e. if you ſhall ſtick, or adhere, to my party— when 

, i 2. a. the time whea ſuch a party is formed, your condu& 
AF protuce honour for you, 2 

wa conſort means participation, may be proved from a paſſage 
me 5oth Pſalm, I cite the tranſlation 1568. When thou ſawedſt 
? tee, thou «ydſt conſent unto hym, and haft been partaker with 
the ada. 'erers,” in both inftances the farticeps crimints is ſpoken 
7 

Again, in our author's As vou like it, the uſurping Duke ſays, 
ae! the tight of Rotalind aud Celia, — 

* —— lome villains of my court 
'* Are of conſent and ſufferance in this.” 

Agein, in K, Henn V ; 

« We carry not a heart with us from hence, 
* That grows not in a fair conſent with ours,” 
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ure, 
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[a ſe: 
My b 
| ſha) 
M. 
BA 


It ſhall make honour for you. 
BAN. S8o I loſe none 


Macbeth mentally refers to the crown he expeded to obtain in 
conſequence of the murder he was about to commit. The commes, 
tator, indeed, (who is acquainted with what precedes and follow 
comprehends all that palies i in the mind of the ſpeaker; but Banguq 
is ſtill in ignorance of it. His reply. is only that of a man who 
determines co combat every poſhble temptation to do ill; and thae. 
fore expreſſes a reſolve that in ſpite of future combinations of in. 


tereſt, or ſtruggles for power, he will attempt nothing that may The 
obſcore his preſent honours, alarm his conſcience, or corrupt his vill be 
loyalty. mote, 
Macbeth could never mean, while vet the ſucceſs of his attack ſation 
on the life of Duncan vas unceriain, to afford Banquo the moſt datt lets 
or dillant hint of his criminal delifns on the crown. Had he ated make 
thus incautiouſly. Banquo would naiuiatly have become his accuſer, The 
as loon as the murder had been dilcovered. STEEVENS, by ſev 
That Banquo was apprehenſive of a defign upon the crown, is 5. 
evident from his reply, which attords Macbeth fo little encourages "We; 
ſubje&. RITSON. phori 
ment, that he drops the ſubj = 
The word conſent has always appeared to me unintelligible in vp m 
the firſt of theſe lines, and was, I am perſuaded, a mere errout bed 
of the preſs. A pallage in The Tempeſt leads me to think that our harm! 
author wrote—content, Antonio is couuſelling Sebaſtian to wurder te 1 
Gonzalo: : Wie 
| „ O, that you bore 
© The mind that I do; what, a fleep were there we m 
% For your advancement! Do you underſtand me? cauſe 
© Seb. I think I do. Jaltic 
« Ant. : And how does your content the l 
„% Tender your own good fortune?" * a If 
In the ſame play we have—+** Thy thoughts I cleave to, ' which quo” 
differs but little fiom „ I cleave to thy 1. +05] 7 Mach 
In The Comedy of Errors our author has again uſed this word in 0 1 
the ſame ſeuſe: be. 
„ Sir, I commend you to your own content.“ ted, - 
Again, in All's wel! that ends well: kc, 
ts Madam, the care |] have taken to even your content= gi 
i. e, ſays Dr. Johaſon, to ad up to your deſires. Again, in king fallo 


Richard III: 

„God hold it to your honour's good content!“ 
* Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: © You hail beat how 
things go, and, I warrant, to your own content," 
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u ſecking to augment it, but till keep 
Wy boſom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 


e 
| {hall be counſel'd. 
* Mack. Good repoſe, the while! 
nmr. Bax. Thanks, fir; The like to you! 
long 5 . : 
anquq Exit BANQ UO. 
| who | 
there. : 
"» The meaning then of the preſent difficult paſſage, thus correQed, 
pt his will be, — If you will cloſely adhere to my cauſe, if you will pro- 
mote, as far as you can, what 3s likely to contribute to my ſatis- 
attack ation and content, —rwhen "tis, when the prophecy of the weird 
| dark lers is fulfilled, when Jam ſeated on the throne, the event ſhall 
added make honour for you. 
cuſet, The word content admits of this interpretation, and is ſupported 
by ſeveral other pailages in our author's plays; the word cenſent, 
in my apprehenlioa, allords here no meaning whatſoever. | 
4 Conſent or concen may certainly ſignify harmony, and in a meta- 
* \orical ſenſe that union which binds to each other a party or num- 
phorical ſe a W nds to each other a party 
ber of men, leagyed together for a particular purpaſe; but it can 
le in no more ſignify, as | conceiye, the party, or body of men fo com- 
rrour bined together, or the cauſe for which they are united, than the 
it Our harmony produced by a number of muſical inſtruments can ſignify 
urder the inlrumenis themſelves or the muliciavs that play upon them. 


When Fairfax, in his tranſlation of Tallo, ſavs-— 


« Birds, winds aud waters ſing with ſweet concent,” 
we mult ſurely underftand by the word concent, not a parh, or a 
ceuſe, but harmony, or union; and in the latter ſenfe, | apprehend, 
Jatice Shallow's ſervants are ſaid to flock together in concent, iu 
we ſecond part of K. Henry IP. 


If this correRion be juſt, „In ſeeking to augment it,“ in Ban- 
quo's reply, may perkaps relate not to his own honour, but to 
Macheth's content,” © On condition that loſe no honour, in ſeeking 
to increaſe your ſatisfattion, or content, — io, gratify your wiſhes,” 
ke, The words however may be equally commodioully interpre- 
* Provided that in ſceling an increaſe of konour, 1 tole none Jy. 
b 


* William D'Avenant's paraphraſe on this obſcure paſlage is as 
vio us: | | 
If when the prophecy begins to look like, you will 
„ Adbere to me, it ſhall make hovour for you.“ 
; MALONS, 
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Macs. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is 
| ready, * 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 
[ Exit Servant, 
Is this a dagger, which I fee before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee : 
J have thee not; and yet I fee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenhble 
To feeling, as to ſight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 
] ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. | 
Thou marthal'it me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inſtrument 1 was to ule. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o'the other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt: I ſee thee {till ; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 


4 - when my drink is ready, ] See note an «+ their poſſets,” in 
the next ſcene, fy. 96. STEEVENS. 

5 —— clutch — ] This word, though reprobated by Ben Jonſon, 
who ſncers at Decker for uling it, was uſed by other writers beſide 
Decker and our author. 80, in Antonio's Revenge, by Marltou, 


1602: 


„% —— all the world is clutck'd 
% In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring fleep.” MALOXNE. 


© And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, ] Though duden 
ſometimes ſignifies a dagger, it more properly means the haſt or 
handle of a dagger, and is uſed for that particular ſort of handle 
which has ſome ornament carved on the top of it. Junius explains 
the dudgeon, i. e. aft, by the Latin expreſſion, manubrium aptatim, 
which means a handle of wood, with @ grain rough as if the ſecds of 
farfly were ftrown over it. 

Sa, in Lyly's comedy of Mother Bombie, 1594: ** —— then 
bave at the bag with the dudgeon hafte, that is, at the dudgeon dag 
ger that hangs by his tantony pouch.” In Soliman and Perſeda * 
the following paſſage : | 
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Which was not ſo before. There's no ſuch thing: 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.—Now o'er the one half world 


nt, Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 


3 
Jy « — —Typhon me no Typhons, 


«© But ſwear upon my dudgeon dagger.” 
Again, in Decker's Satiromaſtix : „I am too well rank'd, Afinius, 
to be ſtabb'd with his dudgeon wit.“ 
Again, in Skialetheia, a collection of Epigrams, Satires, Kc. 
1598 : 
« A dudgin dagger that's new ſcowr'd and glaſt.“ 
STEEVENS, 


Caſcoigne confirms this: The moſt knottie piece of box may 
be wrought to a fayre doogen hafte.” Gouts tor drops is Frequent 
in old Engliſh. FARMeR, ; 


—— gouts of blood,) Or drops, French, Porx. 


Gouts is the technical term for the ſpots on ſome part of the 
plumage ofra hawk: or perhaps Shakſpeare uſed the word in al- 
luſion to a phraſe in heraldry, When a field is charg'd or ſprinkled 
with red drops, it is faid to be gutty of gules, or gutty de ſang. 

STEEVENS, 


1 —— Now oer the one half world 
N ature ſeems dead,] That is, over our hrmiſphere all action and 
notion ſeem to have ceaſed. This image, which is perhaps the moſt 
luiking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by Dryden in 


on, 
ſide bis Conqueſt of Mexico : 
on, „ All things are huſh'd as Nature's ſelf lay dead, . 


„% The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy, head; 
„The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
% And leeping flow'rs beneath the night dews ſweat. 
{© Even luſt and envy fleep !" 
Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, that the 
coniraſt between them and this paſſage of Shakſpeare may be more 
«cutately obſerved. 


Night is deſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes a night 
of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night of Dryden, all 
the diſturbers of the world are laid fleep; in chat of Shakfpeare, 
nothing but ſorcery, luſt. and murder, is awake. He that reads 
Dryden, finds himfelf lull'd with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude 
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The curtain'd ſleep; now witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate's offerings; and wither'd murder, 

Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, | 

Whole howl's his watch, thus with his itealthy 
pace, | | 

With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, towards his de. 
lign Ki 


and contemplation, He that perbſes Shakſpeare, looks reund 
alarmed, and ftarts to find himſelf alone, One is the night of x 
lover; the other, of a murderer. JOHNSON. 


. Now o'er the. one half world, &c.] So, in the ſecond part of 
Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: MIT on, 

„ 'Tis yet dead night; yet all the earth js clatch'd 

% In the dull leaden hand of ſnoring fleep : 

„No breath diſturbs the quiet of the air, 

% No ſpirit moves upon the breaſt of earth, 

© Save hawling dogs, night=crows, and ſcreeching-owlz, 

% Save meagre ghoſts, Piero, and black thoughts. 

Al am great in blood, 

„ Unequal'd in revenge :—you horrid ſcouts 

„That ſentinel fwart night, give loud applauſe 

© From your large palms.” MALONE, 


? The curtain'd fleep; now witchcraft celebrates —] The word 
now has been added for the ſake of metre. Probably Shakſpeare 
wrote: The curtain'd ſleeper. The folio ſpells the word ſer, 
and an addition of the letter r only, affords the propoſed chyeu- 
dation. 

Milton has tranſplanted this image into his Maſque af Ludlou 
Caſtle, v. 554: 

* _—ſteeds 
„That draw the litter of eloſe-curtain'd ſleep.” 
: STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens's emendation of „ the curtain'd zeper,” is well 
_ Intitled to a place in the text, It is clearly Shakſpeare's own word. 
* R11S0N- 


So afterwards : 
+ —a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
„The frepers of the houſe." 
d was added by Sir William D'Avenant in his alteratioa ei 
play, publiſhed in 1674, MALONE, | 
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Moves like a ghoſt.*——Thou ſure and firm-ſet 
. | 


3 — thus with his Healthy hace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing- ſtrides, towards lis deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt.) The old copy—fides. STEEVENS. 

Mr. Pope changed fides to rides. MALONE. 

A raviſhing ride is an adion of violence, impetuoſity, and tus 
mult, like chat of a ſayage ruſhing on his prey; whereas the poet 
js here altempting to exhibit an image of ſecrecy aud caution, of 
anxious circumſpection and guilty ti midi, the flealthy pace of a 
raviſker creeping into the chamber of a virgin, and of an aſſaſſin 
pproaching the bed of him whom he propoles to murder, wkhout 
awaking him; theſe he deſcribes as moving (ike ghoſts, whoſe pro- 

reſion is ſo different from rides, that it has been in all ages re- 
preſented to be as Milton expreſles it: 
« Smooth lliding without ſte 
This hemiſtich will afford the true 8 of this place, which 
js, 1 think, to be corrected thus: 
—— and wither'd murder 
Aus with his Heat pace 
With Tarquin raviſhing, (lides {ow'rds his deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. 

Tarquin is in this place the general name of a raviſher, and the 
leuſe is: Now is the time in which every one is a- fleep, but thoſe 
who are employed in wickedneſs; the witch who is ſacrificing to 
Hecate, and the raviſher, and the murderer, who, like me, are 
llealivg upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with great propriety, 
in the following lines, that the earth may not fear his fleps. 

Joussox. 
| cannot agree with Dr. Johnſon that a firide is always an action 
of violence, impetuojity, or turultl, Spenſer uſes the word in his 
Faery Queen, B. IV. c. viii. and with no idea of violence anuexed 
to it: 
% With eaſy ſteps ſo ſoft as foot could ſride.“ 

And as an additional proof that a ſtride is not always a tumultuous 
efort, the following inſtance, from Harrington's Tran/lagon of 
dnojto, [1591,| may be brought: 

+ He takes a long and leiſurable ride, 
« And longeſt on the hinder foot he ſlaid; 
© So ſoſt he treads, altho' his 1 7 were wide, 
As though to tread on eggs b, was afraid. 
And as he goes, he gropes on ether 1ide 
© To find the bed,” &c. 
Orlando Furioſo, 28th book, ſtanza 63. 


gn _ MACBETH. 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk,* for fea 


Whoever has been reduced to the neceſſity of finding his way 
about a houſe in the dark, muſt know that it is vatural 16 take 
large ſtrides, in order to feel before us whether we have a lafe foot. 
ing or not. The raviſher and murderer would naturally take ſuch 
ſtrides, not only on the ſame account, but that their ſteps might be 
fewer in number, and the ſound of their feet be repeated as {eldom 
as pofſible. STEEVENS, 


Mr. Steevens's obſervation is confirmed by many inftances that M 
occur in our ancient poets. So, in a paſlage by J. Sylveſter, cited their 
in England's Parnaſſus, 1600: 


« Anon he ftalketh with an eaſy flride, AH 

„% By ſome clear river's lillie-paved fide.” poet 

Again, in our author's King Richard II: a (yr 

„% Nay rather every tedious ſtride I make—..” judi 

Thus alſo the Roman poets : F. 

. igia furtim | dave 

% Syſpenſo digitis fert taciturna gradu. Ovid. Fafti. ode 

« Eun: taciti per mefta ſilentia magnis 11 

« %Paſſibus.“ Status, lib. x. ou 

It is obſervable, that Shakſpeare, when he has occaſion, in hi; wit 

Rape of Lucrece, to deſcribe the action here alluded to, uſes a fimi- , 

lar expreſhon ; and perhaps would have uſed the word firide, if he * 

bad not been fettered by the rhime: | x4 

« Into the chamber wickedly he falls.“ wy 

Plauſible, however, as this cmendation may appear, the old read. 25 
ing, ſides, is, I believe, the true one; I have therefore adhered to R 

it on the ſame principle on which I have uniformly proceed * 

throughout my edition, that of leaving the original t« xt undiſtb. A 

ed, whenever it could be juſtified either by comparing our achat * 

with himſelf or with contemporary writers. The following phie | 

in Marlowe's tranſlation of Ovid's ELectts, Svo. no dtc. bat 

printed about 1598, adds ſupport to the readiug of the old copy: 5 

« I ſaw when forth a tired lover went, * 

„% His fide paſt ſervice, and his courage ſpent,” ci 

Vidi, cum foribus lufſus prodiret amator, ws 

Invalidum referens emerituraque latus. * 

Again, in Martial: 5 

To teuebtis gaudes; me ludere, teſte lucerna, 10 


Et juvat adwiſſa rumpeie luce latus. 
Our poet may himſelf alſo furniſh us with a confirmation of the 
old reading ; for in Troilus and Creſſida, we hud— 
g „% You, like a lecher, out of whoriſh lvins 
© Are pleas d to breed out your inheritors.“ 


he 
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Thy very ſtones prate of my where- about, 


It may likewiſe be obſerved that Falſtaff in the fifth ad of The 
Merry Wives of Windſor ſays to Mrs. Ford and Mrs, Page, „Di- 
vide me like a bribe-buck, each a haunch: I will keep my ſides 
to myſelf,” &c, Falſtaff certainly did not think them, like thoſe 
of Ovid's lover, paſt ſervice; having met one of the ladies by al- 
fgnation. | believe, however, a line has been loſt after the words 
« flealthy pace.” MALONE, 


Mr. Malone's reaſons &c. for this ſuppoſition (on account of 
their length) are given at the concluſion of the play, with a refer= 
ence to the foregoing obſervations. % 

How far a Latiniſm, adopted in the Engliſh verſion of a Roman 
poet; or the mention of /oins (which no dictionary acknowledges as 
a ſynonyme to dee), can juſtify Mr. Malone's reſtoration, let the 
judicious reader determine. 

Falſtaff, dividing himſelf as a buck, very naturally ſays he will 
give away his beft joints, and keep the worſt for himſelf. A fide 
of vemiſon is at once an eftabliſhed term, and the leaſt elegant part 
of the carcaſe ſo divided—But of what uſ@ could ſides, in their 
(vidian ſenſe, have been to Falftaff, when he had already parted 
wich bis kaunckes ? | i 

It is difficult to be ſerious on this occaſion, I may therefore be 
pardoned if I obſerve that Tarquin, juſt as he pleaſed, wight have 
walked with moderate fleps, or lengthened them into rides, but, 
when we are told that he carried his ** fides” with him, it is natu- 
ral to aſk how he could have gone any where without them, 

Nay, further, — However ſides (according to Mr. Malone's in- 
terpretation of the word) might have proved efficient in Lucretia's 
bedchamber, in that of Duncan they could anſwer no ſuch purpoſe, 
a3 the lover and the murderer ſucceed by the exertion of very 
different organs. 

lam, in ſhort, of the Fool's/opinion in King Lear 

© That going ſhould be us'd with feet,” 
and, conſequently, that fides are out of the queſtion. Such reſtora- 
tions of ſuperaunuated mittakes put our author into the condition of 
Cibbers Lady Dainty, who, having been cured of her diſorders, 
one of her phylicians ſays — Then IIl make her go over them 
again,” STEEVENS. 

Witk Tarquin's raviſhing &c.] The juſtneſs of this Gmilitude is 
not very obvious. But a ftanza, in his poem of Tarquin and Lu- 
rice, will explain it: | 
* Now ole upon the time the dead of night, 
© When heavy leep had clos'd up mortal eyes; 

No comfortable ſtar did lend his light, 
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And take the preſent horror from the time, 
Which now ſuits with it. —Whiles 1 threat, he 
lives; | 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives,” 
f [4 bell rings, 


© No noiſe but owls' and wolves* dead-boding cries ; 
«© Now lerves che ſeaſon that they may ſurpriſe 
„% The filly lambs, Pure thoughts are dead aud fli!l, 
© While luſt and murder wake, to ain and kill.” 
; WaARBURTos, 


4 ——Thou ſure and firm-ſtt earth, ] The old copy—Thay 
ſoure &c. which, though au evident corruption, directs us to the 
teading I have ventured to ſubllitute in its room, 

So, in AQ IV. ſc. iii: 

„Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure.” STEEVENS, 
—— which way they walk,] The folio reads: 

——whick they may walk, —-—— STEEVENS. 


Correded by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


* Thy very flones prate of my where-about,) The following paſ- 
ſage in a play which has been frequently mentioned, and which 
Langbaine ſays was very popular in the time of queen Elizabeth, 4 
Warning for faire Women, 1599, perbaps ſuggeſted this thought: 

© Mountains will not ſulhce to cover it, 

© Cimmerian darkneſſe cannot ſhadow it, 

© Nor any policy wit hath in ſtore, | 

© Cloake it fo cunningly, but at the laſt, 

«© If nothing elite, yet will the very ſtones 

„ That lie within the ſtreet, cry out for vengeance, 

And point at us to be the murdereis.“ MA.0Nt, 

7 And take the preſent horror from the lime, 

Whick now ſuils with it.] i. e. leſt the noiſe from the fone 
take away from this midnight ſeaſon that preſent horror which tuts 
fo well with what is goiug to be afted in it. What was the hottot 
he means? Silence, than which nothing can be more bortid io the 
Perpetfator of an atrocious deſign, This ſhows a gieat kuow!edge 
of human nature, WARBURTON, 


Whether to fate horror from the time means not rather to calc il 
as communicated, thaa to deprive the time of horrour, deletves to be 
conſidered. JOHNSON, | 

The latter is ſurely che true meaning. Macbeth would base 
nothing break thiough the univerſal hlence that added (ach a ht. 
Yor to the night, as ſuited well with the bloody deed he was about 
to perform, Mr. Burke, in his L/ on the Sublime and Beautiful, 


- 
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go, and it is done; the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan : for it is a knell | 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell.“ [ Exit, 


obſerves, hes {all general privatious are great, becauſe they- are 
| terrible ;'* and, with other things, he gives filence as an inflance, 
illuſtrating the whole by that remarkable pallage in Virgil, where 
amidſt all the images of terror that could be united, the circum- 
lauce of filence is particularly dwelt upon : 
% Dii quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbrzque filentes, 
„Et Chaos Phlegethon, loca node filentis late.” 

When Statius in the Vth Book of the Thebaid deſcribes the 
Lemnian mafſacre, his frequent notice of the ſilence and ſolitude 
boch belore and atter the deed, is firiking in a wonderful degree: 

© Conticuere domus,“ &c. STEEVENS. 


In confirmation of Steevens's ingenious note on this Mess. it 
may be oblerved, that one of the circumſtauces of horrof enume- 
raed by Macbeih is, —N ature ſtems dead. M. MASON. 


So allo, in the ſecond Aneid : 
O&o——— — velligia retro 
{+ Oblervata lequot per nodem, lumine luſtro. 
© Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa filentia terrent.“ 
Drvden's well-known lines, which expoſed him to ſo much ri. 
dicule, | * 
„% An horrid flillneſs firſt invades the ear, 
„And in that filence we the tempeſt hear,” 
how, that he had the ſame idea of the awfulneſs of filence as our 
* ALONE. 


—— Whilts I threat, he lives; 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.] Here is Evi. 
cently a falſe concord; but it muſt not be correaed, for it is ne- 
cellary to the rhyme. —Nor is this the only place in which Sbakſpeare 
as ſacrificed grammar to rhyme. In Lanes, the ſong in Cloten's 
ſerenade runs thus: 

© Hark ! hark! the lark at heaven's gate ſings, 
« And Phcebus 'gins to riſe, 
« His ſteeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
« On chalic'd flowers that lies. 
and Romeo ſays to Friar Lawrence: 
© both our remedies 5 
„% Within thy help and holy phyfic lies.“ M. MASON, 


—— it is a nell 


That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. ] Thus Raleigh, * 
of love, in England's Helicon, 4t0. 1600: 
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"SCENE II. 
The ſame, 


Enter Lady MacBETtH. 


Lapy M. That which hath made them drunk, 
hath made me bold : 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire ;. 
Hark !—Peace ! \ 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good-night.* He is a 
bout it : | g 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores:“ I hae 
drugg'd their poſſers,* 


telt is perhaps that ſauncing bell, 
„ That toults all into hrauen or hell.” 
Seuncing is probably a miſtake for ſacring. STEEVENS. 


* It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bellman, 

Whick gives the fernt good-night.) Shakſpeare has here im. 
proved on au image he probably found in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, 
v. Vi. 27: | 
„ he native bellman of the night, 

„The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 


« Firſt rings his filver bell teach fleepy wight.” 
STEEVENS, 


It was the owl that fhriek'd ; the fatal bellman,] So, in Aug 


Rickard II: 


„Out on ye, owls! nothing but ſongs of death !" 
7 MALOXE, 


3 ——the ſurſeited grooms 
Do mock thrir charge with ſnores:] i. e. By going to lleep, 
they trifle and make light of the truſt repoſed in them, that of 
watching by their king. So, in Othello: „O miſtreſs, villainy 
bhaia made mocks with love. MALONE. 


$ their poſlets, It appears from this paſſage, as well a 


1 


\ 
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That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live, or die.“ | 
Macs. | Within.| Who's there? —what, ho! 
Laby M. Alack! Iam afraid they have awak'd; 
And 'tis not done :—the attempt, and not the weed, 
Confounds us :—Hark l laid their daggers ready; 
He could not mils them. Had he not reſembied 


nk My tather as ne ſlept, Thad done't. My huſband? 


from many others in our old dramatick performances; that it was 
the general cuſtom to eat poſſets juſt before bed-time. So, in the 
fr part of K EAN IV. by Heywool; *+ —— thou ſhalt be 
welcome too beet and bacon, and perhips a bag- pudding; and my 
daughter Nell hall pop a pojjet upou thee when thou goelt to bed. 1 
Macbeth has already ſaid: 
« Go bid thy miſtreſs when my drink is ready, 
« She firike upon the bell.” 
Lady Macbeih has allo j dt obſerved , 
« That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold: “ 
and in The Merry Wives of Windſor, Mis. Quickly promiſes Jack 
Rugby a poſſet at night.” STEEvEns. 
, death and nature do contend alout them, | 
Whether they live, or die.] Of this image our ancient writers 
vere peculiatly fond. Thus again, in Twine's tranſlation of the 
ſtory of Prince Appollyn, „ Death firived with life within her, and 
the conflid was daungerons and doubtfull who ſhould preuaile. 
Again, in All's Well that ends well: | . 
* — thy blood and virtue ä 
% Contend for empire in thee.” STEEVENS: 
Again, ib id: a 
% Nature and ſickneſs | 
„% Debate it at their leifure.'” MALONE: 
Hart! — I laid their daggers ready, ö 5 
He could not miſs them. ] Compare Euripides, — Orefles, v. 1291 
where Ele&ra flands centinel at the door of the palace whil 
Vreftes is within for the purpoſe of murdering Helen. The dread 
of a ſurprize, and eagerneſs for the buſineſs, make Electra conclude 
hat the deed muſt be done ere time enough had elapſed for attempt» 
wy it, She liſtens with anxious impatience; and hearing nothing, 
txprefles ſtrong feats left the "daggers thould have failed. Read the 
Vhole pallage. S. W. | 
' —— Had he not reſembled 
My father as ke flept, 1 had done l.] This is very artful. For, 


Vor. XI. ; H 


a 


ave 


| 
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Enter MACBETH. . 
Macs. I have done the deed: Didſt thou not 
hear a noiſe? The 
Lapy M. I heard the owl ſcream, and the crich. 
ets cry. But 
Did not you ſpeak? Aga 
MACcB. When? 1 
Lapy M. Nov. \ 
Macs. As I deſcended? 
LADY M. Ay. As 
Macs. Hark !— | Liſt 
Who lies i'the ſecond chamber ? WI 
LADY M. Donalbain. 
Macs. This is a ſorry ſight.“ 


[Looking on his hand, 


as the poet had drawn the lady and her huſband, it would be thought 
the ad ſhould have been done by her. It is likewiſe highly jt; 
for though ambition had ſubdued in her all the ſentiments of m- 
ture towards preſent objects, yet the likeneſs of one paſt, which lhe 
had been accuſtomed to regard with reverence, made her unnaturl 


paſhons, for a moment, give way to the ſentiments of inſtind aud Ce 
humanity, WARBURTON. 10 10 
The ſame circumſtance on a ſimilar occaſion is introduced by Agai 
Statius in the Vth book of his Thebaid, v. 236: 
Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure truncos 
Ferre patris vullus, & egentem ſanguinis enſem 
Conſpexi, riguere comæ, atque in viſcera ſævus . 
Horror iit. Meus ille Thoas, mea dira videri 24 
Dextra mihi. Extemplo thalamis turbata paternis verſe 
Inferor. 
Thoas was the father of Hypſipyle, the ſpeaker. STEEVENS. 
® Thisis @ ſorry fight. ] This expreſſion might have been borrovel le, 
from Spenſet's Fazry Queen, B. V. c. i. it. 14: lne 
© To whom as they approached, they eſpide 
© A ſorie ſight as ever ſcene with eye; 3 
| 


©« A headleſſe ladie lying him beſide, 
© In her own loud all wallow'd woefully.” WHALE 
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Lapy M. A fooliſh thought, to ſay a ſorry fight. 


MacB. There's one did laugh in his fleep, and 
one cried, murder! 
That they . e each other; I ſtood and heard 
them: 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs'd them 
Again to fleep. 
Lapy M. There are two lodg'd together. 
Macs. One cried, God bleſs us! and, Amen, the 
other; 
As they had ſeen me, with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, Amen, 
When they did ſay, God blels us.“ 


| Not 


ick 


ded? 


bain, ; 
9 As they had ſten ne,] i. e. as if. So, in The Winter's Tale? 


ands, « 4s we are mock'd with art. STxEvENs. 


* Liſtening their fear. ] i. e. Liſtening to their ſear, the dartele 
omitted, This is common in our author. Thus, in Julius Ceſar; 
AR IV. ſc. 1 

« — and now, Odavius, 
„ Liſten great things. 

Contemporary writers took the ſame liberty. So, in The World 
i'd ot Tennis, by Middleton and Rowley, 1620: 

« Liſten the plaints of thy poor votaries. 
Again, in Lyly's Maid's Metamorphoſis, 1600 : 

« There, in rich ſeats, all wrought of ivory, 

„% The Graces fit, liſtening the melody 

„Of warbling birds. STEEVENS. 


* When they did ſay, God Bleſs us. ] The words — did ſay, which 
render this hemiſtich too long to unite with the next in forming a 
verſe; perſuade me that the paſſage originally ran thus: 

be I could not ſay, Amen, 

When they, God bleſs us. 
1 e. when they could ſay God bleſs us. Could wh in the ſecond 
line was leſt to be underflood ; as before — 

« ——and, Amen, the other: 
Ve. the other cried Amen. But the players, having no idea bf the 
later ellipfis, ſupplied the ſyllables that deſtroy the meaſure. 

STEEVENS, 


lought 
y juſt 
of na- 
ch ſhe 
natural 
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LADV M. Conſider it not ſo deeply, 
Macs. But wherefore could not I pronouuce, 
Amen? " 


J had moſt need of blefling, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Lapy M. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After thele ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 
Mach. Methought, 1 heard a voice cry, Sleep ng 
-- more! 
Macbeth does murder ſleep, the innocent fleeþ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelPd fleave of care,“ 
The death of each day's life, fore labous's bath,* 


* —— the ravell'd leave of care,] Sleave ſignifies the ravell'd 


knotty part of the filk, which gives great trouble and embarral. 
ment to the knitter or weaver, HEATH, 


| Drayton, a poet of Shakſpeare's age, has likewiſe alluded to ſaved 
or ravelled ſilk, in his Queſt of Cynthia: | 
* At length I on a fountain light, 
«© Whole brim with pinks was platted, 
© The banks with daffadillies dight, 
„% With graſs, like Jl-ave, was matted.” LANGTON. 
Sleave is properly filk which has not been twiſted. It is mentioned 
in Holinſhed's Hiſtory of England, p. 835: „ Eight wild meu all 
apparelled in green moſs made with fl-ved ſilk. 
Again, in The Muſes' Elizium, by Drayton: 
© —— thrumb'd with graſs 
„% As ſoft as flcaves or ſarcenet ever was. 
Again, ibid : | 
+ That in the handling feels as ſoft as any cart. 
STEEVENS, 


Sleane appears'to have ſignified coarſe, ſoſte unwrought Gilk 3 Sets 


groſſolana, Ital. Cotgrave in his Dicr. 1660, renders ſoye AHaſcle, 


wy” leave filk. * Sce alſo, thids ce Cadarce, pour faire capiton. The 
tgw, or coarſeſt part of ſilke, whereof ſeave is made. — In Trois 


and Creſſida we have —* Thou idle immaterial ſkeiu of fear? blk.“ 
| MALONE» 


4 The death of rack day's life, ſore Labour's bath, Ke.] In this 
encomium upon fleep, amongſt the many appellations which are 
given it, fignilicant of its beneficence and friendlineſs to life, we 
find one which conveys a different idea, and by no means agre 


lock 
Met. 


I'd 
all. 


ved 


ned 
all 
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Balm of hurt minds, great nature's ſecond courſe, 


Chief nourtſher in life's ſecond feaſt ;*— 


with the reſt, which is: The death of eack day's life. I make no 
queſtion but Shakſpeare wrote : 

The birth of each day's life : 

The true characteriſtick of fleep, which repairs the decays of la- 
bour, aud aſſiſts that returning vigour which ſupplies che next day's 
adiviiy. WARBURTON. 


The death of each day's life, means the end of each day's labour, the 
concluſion of all that buſtle and fatigue that each day's life brings with 
it, STEEVENS, 


Sleep, that knits up the ravelld leave of care, 

The death of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, ] Is it not probable that Shakſpeare re- 
membered the following verſes in Sir Philip Sydney's Aftrophel 
ond Stella, a poem, from which he has quoted a line in The Merry 
Wives of Windſor ? 

Come fleepe, O fleepe, the certain not of peace, 
«© The bathing place of wits, the balm of woe, 

« The poor man's wealth, the priſoner's releaſe, | 
„The indifferent judge between the high and low.“ 

So alſo, in The Famdus Hiſtorie of George Lord Fauconbridge, xe: 
bl. let; „ — Yet fleep, the comforter of diſtreſſed minds, could not 
lock up her eyes.” Again, in Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid's 
Mitomorphoſrs, B. VIII. 1587: 

& — At ſuch a time as folkes are wont to find releaſe 

© Of cares that all the day before were working in their heds; 

„% By ep, Ke. g 

Again, ibid. B. XI: 5 

„% O /lerp-, quoth ſhe, the reſt of things, O gentleſt of the 
goddey, 

© -Sweete ſleepe, the peace of mind, with whom crookt care 
is aye at odds; 

© Which cheriſheſt men's weary limbs appall'd with toyling 
ore, 

© \nd makeſt them as freſh to worke,and luſtie as before.“ 

The late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author's “ death of each 
d's life” in his thoughts, when he wrote — 

«+ The cuifew tolls ite ine of parting day. MALONE. 

He mig\it as probably have thought on the following paflage in 
the ürtt dene of the [cr 0nd pait of K. HR IV : 


© —— a fullen bell 
„Remember d knolling a departed friend. ''STEEVENS, 


H 5 


* 


- 
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LADY M. What do you mean? M 
Macs. Still it cried, Sleeßb no more! to all che 0 
houſe : Wh 


Glamis hath murder'd fleep; and therefore Cawdor | 
Shall fl.ep no more, Macbeth ſhall fleeþp no more! Will 
Lapy M. Who was it, that thus cried? Why, Clea 
worthy thane, | The 
Yon do unbend your noble ſtrength, to think 
So brainſickly of things: Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. — 
Why did you bring thele daggers from the place? 
'They muſt lie there: Go, carry them; and ſmear 
The fleepy grooms with blood. 

Macs. I'll go no more: 
I am aſraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, 1 dare not. 

Lapy M. Infirm of purpoſe! 
Give me the daggers: The ſleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood, 
J hat fears a painted devil.“ If he do bleed, 
Tü gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it muſt leem their guilt. ” 
[ Exit. Knocking within, 


Chief nouriſher in life's feaft; ] So, in Chaucer's Syuiere's Tai 
v. 10661; Vir. Tyrwhitt's edit: 
© The norice of digeſtion, the ee.“ STEEVENS. 


5 {ts the eye of childhood, £ 
T hat fears a painted devil. | So, in Fittoria Corombong, 1612: 
&* Terrify babes, wy lord, with painted devilg.“ 
; STEEVENS: 
7 —— gild the faces of the grooms withal, , 
For it muſt ſeem their guilt. | Could Shakſpeare mean to play any 
upon the ſimilitude of gild and guilt? JOHNSON. for 


This quibble too frequently occurs in the old plays. A ftv 
inſtances (for I could produce a dozen at leaſt) may ſulkice: 


MACOS Th 


Mach. Whence is that knocking ! 
How is't with me, when every noiſe appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mine 

eyes! 


V Y 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood“ 
hy Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous ſeas incarnardine, ? | 
K « Cand, You have a filver beaker of my wife's? 
„% Flu. You ſay not true, tis gilt. 
: „% Cand. Then you ſay true: —— | 
<4 „% And being gilt, the guilt lies more on you. 
e Again, in Middleton's comedy of 4 mad World my Maſters, 1608: 
ear « Though guilt condemns, tis gilt muſt make us glad. 
And, laſtly, from Shakſpeare himſelf: | 
« England ſhall double gild his treble guilt.” Henry IV. 
(+ g. II. Again, in King Henry Y: 
« Have for the gilt of France, O guilt indeed!“ STEEVENS, 
# Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood Kc. ] 
1 « Suſcipit, à Gelli, quantum non ultima Tethys, 
6 «© Nec genilor nympharum abluit oceanus, *' | 
id, Catullus in Gellium, 83. 


„OA ryae t ay is TE ag Ay 

Niles xabappue ThySs Thy oTSyW. Sophoc. Oedip. 
© Quis eluet me Tanais? aut que barbaris 

«© Meotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 

„% Non ipſe toto magnus 0ceano pater 

in. „% Tantum expiarit ſceleris!“ Senec, Hippol. STEEVENS, 
„% Non, ſi Neptuni flutu renovare operam des; 

++ Non, mare ſi totum yelit eluere omnibus undis. 


So, in The Inſatiate Counteſs, by Marſton, 1613: 
++ Although the waves of all the northern fea 
© Should flow for ever through theſe guilty hands, 
„% Yet the ſanguigolent ſtain would extant be, 


© Grograms, ſattins, velvet fine, 
© The roſy-colour'd carnardine. STEEVENS, 


H 4 


Lucret. L. 6. v. 1074. 
Holr Wir, 


MALONE, 


Je multitudiaous ſeas incaruardine, ] To incarnardine is to ſtain 
ay thing of a fleſh colour, or red. Carnardine is the old term 
lor carnation, So, in a comedy called Any Thing for à quiet Life t 


4 
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Making the green — one red.“ 


By the multifudinous ſeas, perhaps the poet meant, not the ſea; 9 
every denomination, as the Calpian. &c. (as fore have though, 
nor the many-coloured ſeas, (as others contend, ) but the ſeas which 
ſwarm with myiiads of inhabitants. Thus Homer: 

46 TTepToy £7 IXOT OENTA <qnwn 45 arevte qepuory,” 

The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon, and by Thomas Decker ig 
The Wonderful Year, 1603, in which we bud ++ the multitudingy 
ſpawn.” It is objeded by Mr. Keurick, that Macbeth in his pee. 
ſent diſpoſition of mind would bardly have adverted to a piopeny wioly b 
of the ſea, which has ſo litile relation to the object immediate) 
before him; and if Macbeth hed really ſpoken this fpeech in tj; 


caltle of Inverneſs, the remark would be juſt, But the click * 
ſhould have remembered, that this ſpeech is not the real effuſion of _— 
a dillemp: red mind, but the- compoſtion ot Shakſpeare ; of that o 
poet, who has put a cicumſtantial account of an apoitecary's (hop _ 

into the mouth of Romeo, the moment after he has heard the fail mw 
news of his beloved Juliet's death: — and has made Othello, uten E F 
in the anguiſh ot his heart he determines to Kill his wite, digre * 


from the objet which agitates his ſoul, to deſcribe minutely the welle 
courſe of the Pontick fea. | 

Mr. Sicevens objeds in the following note to this explanation, 
thinking it moce probable that Shakſpeare ſhould refer “ to fone 
vihble,quality in the ocean,“ than ++ to its concealed 1nhabitants:" 
to the waters thai might adm:t of difcoloration, than, to the 
filhes whole hue could ſuffer vo change from the tiu& of blood“ 
But in what page of our author do we hud his alluſous thus cus. 
ouſly rounded. and complete in all their parts? Or raiher does nt 
every pape of theſe volumes furniſh us with images crouded on eh 
other, that are not naturally conneded, and ſometimes are even 
dilcordani? Hamlet's propoling to take up arms againſt a / «4 
troubles is a well known example of this kind, and twenty othe's 
might be produced. Our author certainly alludes to the water, 
which are capable of diſcoloration, and not to the fiſhes. iis 
alluſion to the waters is exprefied by the word ſeas; to which, it 
he has added an epithet that has no very cloſe counedion wil the 
ſubje immediately before him, he has only followed bis ulual 


practice. Aga 
if however no alluſon was intended to the myriads of inbahi- 

tanis with which the deep is peopled, | believe by the mu{tifudirus 

ſeas was meant, not the many-waved ocean, as is ſuggetied, but 1 

the countleſs maſſes of waters *wherever diſperſed on the ſurfer of Flet 

the globe; the multitudes of ſeas, as Heywood has it in a pallage 

quoted below, that perhaps our author remembered: and indeed 1 

muſt be owned that his having uſed the plural ſeas ſeems to counts ; 


* 
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Re-enter Lady .MACBETH, 


Lapy M. My hands are of your colour; but E 
mame 


r in g a . 
now nance ſuch an interpretation; for the ſingular fea is equally ſuſted 
» io the epithet multitudinous in the ſenſe of iy fucevTe, and would cer- 


aialy have correſponded better with the ſubſequent line. 
MALONE, 


believe that Shakſpeare referred to ſome viſible quality in the 
ocean, rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the waters that 
might admit of diſcoloration, and not to the fiſhes whoſe hue could 
ſufer no change from the tind of blood. Waves appearing over 
waves are no unapt ſymbol of a crowd. A ſea of heads' is a 
phraſe employed by one of our legitimate poets, but by which of 
them | do not at preſent recolle&., Blackmore in his Job has 
ſwelled the ſame idea to a ridiculous bulk: 25 

« A waving fea of heads was round me ſpread, 
And Rill freſh ſtreams the gazing deluge fed.” 

He who beholds an audience from the ſtage or any other multitude 
gazing on any particular objed, muſt perceiye that their heads are 
niſed over each other, velut unda ſuperventt undam, If therefore 
our author by the *+ multifudinous ſeas" does not mean the aggregate 
of ſeas, he muſt be underſtood to deſigu the multitude of waves, or 
the waves that have the appearance of @ multitude. STEEVENS. 


9 Making the green—one red.] The fame thought occurs in The 
Downfai of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, TO: * 
« He made the green ſea red with Turkiſh blood.“ 
Again : * 
l « The mullitudes of ſeas died red with blood.” 
8 not unlike it is found in Speuſer's Faery Queen, B. II. 
„ „ & 46: 
© The whiles with blood they all the ſhore did ſtain, 
« And the grey ocean into purple dye.“ 
Again, in the 19th ſong of Drayton's Polyolibion : 
« And the vaſt greeniſh ſea diſcolour'd like to blood.” 
| STEEVENS. 


but The ſame thought is alſo found in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by 
of Fletcher, 16342 | 
ige % Thou mighty one that with thy power haſt turn'd 


« Green Nepinne into po ple.” 
The preſent paſſage is one of thoſe alluded to in a note on As 
jou like it, Vol. VIII. p. 343, in which, I apprehend, our author's 
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To wear a heart ſo white. [Knock.] I hear a knock 
ing 


words have been refined into a ſenſe that he never thought of, Th, 
other is in Othello: 
« Put out the light, and then put out the light.” 

The line before us, on the ſuggeſtion of the ingenious author of 
The Gray's-Inn Journal, has been printed in ſome late editions in 
the following manner : 

Making the green—one red. 

Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to me excep. 
tionable. One red does not ſound to my ear as the phraſeology of 
the /age of Elizabeth ; and the green, for the green one, or forthe 
green /ea, is, I am perſuaded, unexampled. The quaintneſs in. 
troduced by ſuch a regulation ſeems of an entirely different colour 
from the quaintneſſes of Shakſpeare. He would have written, I 
1 no doubt, Making the green ſea, red,“ (So, in The Ten- 
peſt : 

; « And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 

„Set roaring war.“ 
if he had not uſed the word ſeas in the preceding line, which forced 
him to employ another word here. As to prevent the ear being 
offended, we have in the paſlage before us, the green one,” in- 
ftead of „ the green ſea,” ſo we have in K. Henry VIII. Ad.. 
ſc. ii: „ lame ones,” to avoid a fimilar repetition : 

© They have all new legs, and lame ones.” 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 
| „A ſtage where every man muſt play a part, 

„% And mine a ſad one.” 

Though the punQuation of the old copy is very often faulty, yet 
in all doubtful caſes, it ought, when ſupported by more decilive 
circumſtances, to have ſome little weight. In the preſent inſtance, 
the line is pointed as in my text : 

Making the green one, red, MALQNE, 


If the new pundtuation be diſmiſſed, we muft correct the fore- 
going line, aud read—** the multitudinous ſea ; for how will the 
plural—ſeas, accord with the green one?” Beſides, the ſenſe con. 
veyed by the arrangement which Mr. Malone would rejed, 1 
countenanced by a paſſage in Hamlet : 

+ Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 

„With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot 

„% Now is he total gules. 
i. e. one red. The expreſſion—“ one red,” may alſo be juſtified 
by language yet more ancient than that of Shakſpeare. lu Geneſis, 
ii. 24. (and ſeveral other places in ſcripture) we have—*+ ove fleſh, 
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k the ſonth entry :—retire we to, our chamber: 
4 little water clears us of this deed; 
How ealy is it then? Your conſtancy 
Path left y ou unattended. -—| Knocking. ] Hark! more 
knocking : 
Get on your nightgown, left occaſion call us, 
ind ſhow us to be watchers :—Be not loſt 
$ poorly in your thoughts. 
Mach. Io know my deed, —'twere beſt not 


know myſelf.” [ Knock, 
wake Duncan with thy knocking! * Ay, would thou 
could'it ! ? Exeunt. 


ein, in our Liturgy : “ ——be made one fold under one ſhep- 
herd.” But, ſetting aſide examples, are there not many unique 
phraſes in our author? STEEVENS, 


' My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear @ heart ſo white.] A fimilar antitheſis is found in 
Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, written before 1593: : 
% Your cheeks are black, let not your ſoul look white." 
MALONE, 


' To know my deed, —'twere beſt not know myſelf.] i. e. While 
| have the thoughts of this deed, it were beſt not know, or be lofi 
lo, wylelf. This is an anſwer to the lady's reproof: | 

be not loſt- 
So poorly in your thoughts, WARBURTON. 

ate Duncan with thy knocking !| Macbeth is addreſſing the 
perſon who knocks at the outward gate. —Sir William D'Avenant, 
in bis alteration of this play, reads (and intended probably to point) 
* Wake, Duncan, with this knocking !'” conceiving that Macbeth 
alled upan Duncan to awake. From the ſame miſapprehenſion, I 
once thought his emendation right; but there is certainly no need 
of change. MALONE, 


dee Mr. Malone's extrat from Mr. Whately's Remarks on ſome 


if the charalers of Shatſpeare, at the concluſion of this tragedy. 
x | STEEVENS, 


Ay, "would thou could'ft!] The old copy has— T1; but as ay, 


tte aflirmative particle, was thus written, I conceive it to have been 
7% py here. Had Shakſpeare meant to expreſs *+ I would,” he 
wht perhaps only have given us—'Would, as on many other oc- 
flons, —Lhe repentant exclamation of Macbeth, in my judge- 
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7 


The ſame. 


Enter a Porter. [Knocking withy, 

Porz. Here's a knocking, indeed! If a mu 
were porter of hejl-gate, he ſhould have old tum. 
ing the key.* [Knocking.] Knock, knock, knock: 
Who's there, the name of Belzebub ? Here's x 
farmer, that hang'd himſelf on the expeQation «| 
plenty: Come in time; have napkins enough”: 
bout you; here you'll ſweat for't. | Knocking] 
Knock, knock: Who's there, i'the other devil; 
name? Faith, here's an equivocator, that could 
{wear in both the ſcales againſt either ſcale ; why 
committed treaſon enough for God's ſake, ye 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in equi 
vocator. [Knocking.] Knock, knock, knock: Who's 


ment, derives force from the preſent change; a change which ha 
been repeatedly made in ſpelling this ancient ſubſtitute for the word 
of enforcement — ay, in the very play before us. STEFVENS. 

5 Scene III. | Though Shakſpeare (fee Sir J. Reynolds's excellent 
note on AQ I. ſc. vi, p. 63.) might have dehyned this ſcene s 
another inflacce.of what is called the repoſe in painting, I cauus 
help regarding it in a different light. A glimple of comedy was 
expected hy our author's audience in the moſt ſerious drama; 20d 
where elſe could the merriment, which he himſelf was alway 
firugyh1:y after, be fo happily introduced? STEEVENS. 

6 . — kr ſhould have old turning the key.] i. e. frequent, nen 
than enoveh. So, in K. Henry IV, P. II. the Drawer ſays “ Then 
here will be 77 utis,” See note on this paſſage. STFEVENS. 


7 —— napkins „ 1ough—] „ handkerchrels. So, in Othello: 
© Your nap is too little.” STEEVENS. 
* — An an jmd er, —who committed treaſon enough ff 


God's fake. ] Meaning a Jetuit: an order ſo troubleſome 10 the 
R te in queen Elizabeth and king James the firl's time. The 16s 
-ntors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation. . WAKBURTON, 


there ! 
for les 


ere y 


Knock 


place 
ſurthe 


| Oe” 
French 
French 
hit tra 

Dt. 
cordin! 
much 
vide, 
gjeece | 
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here ? Faith here's an Engliſh tailor come hither, 
ſor ſlealing out of a French hoſe: Come in, tailor; 
re you may roaſt your goole. [Knocking.] Knock, 
ock: Never at quiet! What are you? - But this 
place is too cold for hell. I' devil-porter it no 
further: I had thought to have let in ſome of all 


$ _—hert's an Engliſh tailor come hither, for flealing out of a+ 
Frnck hoſe: ] The archnels of the joke conliſts in this, that a 
French hoſe being very ſhort and ſtrait, a taylor muſt be maſter of 
his trade who could fteal auy thing from thence, WARBURTON, 
Dr. Warburion has ſaid this at random, The French hoſe ( ac- 
cording to Stubbs ia his Anatomic of Abuſes) were in the year 1595 
nuch in falbion.——** The Gallic hoſen are made very large and 
vide, reaching down to their kners only, with three or ſoure gardes 
gjeece laid down along either hoſe.” 

Again in The Ladies Privilege, 1640: 

* —ar their long 

% Pariſian breeches, with tive points at knees, 

« Whoſe tags, concurring with their harmonious ſpurs, 

« Aﬀord rare muſic; then have they doublets 

% So ſhort i'th* waiſt, they ſeem as twere begot 

« Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to ſave ſtuff 
« Are but a year's growth longer than their ſkirts ; 

« And all this magazine of device is furniſh'd 

„% By your French taylor.” 

Again, in The Defence of Coneycatching, 1592: „ Bleſt be the 
Frexck fleeves and breech verdingales that grants them (the tailors 
ave to coney- catch ſo mightily.” STEEVENS, 


When Mr, Steevens cenſured Dr. Warburton in this place, he 
forgot the uncertainty of Frenck Faſhions. In The Treaſury of an- 
tent and modern Times, 1613, we have an account (from Guyon, 
| fuppoſe) of the old French dreſſes : “ Mens hoſe anſwered in 
length to their ſhort-ſkirted doublets; being made cloſe to their 
mbes, wherein they had no meaies for pockets.” And Withers, in 
bis fatyr againſt vanity, ridicules „ the ſpruze, diminitive, neat, 
Iackman's hoſe,” FARMER, 


from the following paſſages in The Scornſul Lady, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613, it may be col- 
lected that large breeches were then in faſhion : 

Saville, ſan old Reward.] «© A comelier wear, I wis, than your 
"2gling flops." Afterwards Young Loveleſs ſays to che ſteward, — 
* This is as plain as your old, mini tin breeckes.” MALONE. 


/ 
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profeſſions, that go the primroſe way to the ever. 
laſting bonfire.“ | Knocking. ] Anon, anon; 


l 
you, remember the porter. Fray 


[ Opens the Late, 
Enter Macoure and LENOX. 


Macy. ns it ſo late, frieud, ere you went tg 
ed, 
That you do lie fo late? 

PokrT. Faith, fir, we were carouſing ill the 
ſecond cock: and drink, fir, is a great proycker 
of three things. | 

Macp. What three things does drink eſpecially 
provoke ? 

PorT. Marry, fir, noſe-painting, ſleep, and urine, 
Lechery, fir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it pro- 
vokes the deſire, but it takes away the performance: 
Therefore, much drink may be ſaid to be an equi 
vocator with lechery: it makes him, and it mars 
bim; it ſets him on, and it takes him off; it per 
ſuades him, «hd diſheartens him; makes him ſtand 
to, and not ſtand to: in concluſion, equivocates 
him in a ſleep,“ and giving him the lie, leaves him, 


9 —— the pritnroſe way Yo the everlaſting bonfire.] So, in Han- 


let: Himſelf the primpgoſe path of dalliance treads.” Again, u F 


All's well that ends well: — the flowery way that leads Kc, to 
the great fire.” STEEVENS. 


? —— till the ſecond cock :] Cockcrowing, So, in King Lr! 
«© he begins at curfew, and walks till the firſt cock,” Again, 
in the xiith Mey zefte of the Widow Edith, 1573: 

«© The time they pas merely til ten of the clok, 
« Yea, and I fhall not lye, ull after the firſt cok.” 
STEEVENS, 


It appears from a paſſage in Romeo and Juliet, that Shalpeare 
means, that they were carouſfing till three o'clock : 

8 The ſecond cock has crow'd; | 

„% The curfew-bell has toll'd: 'tis three o'clock.” MALONE: 


—— in 4 ſleep,] Surely we ſhould read—into a fleep, ori 


3 


Neep. M. MASON. 
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ever, MACD. I beheve, drink gave thee the lie laſt 
Fray night. 
Sar, The old reading is the true one. Our author frequently uſes in 
for into. So, in K. Richard III: 
« But, firſt, I'll turn yon' fellow in his grave. 
nt h bin, ibis * . 2 8 | 

% Falſely to draw me in theſe vile ſuſpe&s.” STEzVens. 
I believe, drink gave thee the lie laſt night.] It is not very eaſy 
to aſcertain preciſely the time when Duncan is murdered, The 
the converſation that paſſes between Banquo and Macbeth in the firft 
ſcene of this act might lead us to ſuppoſe that when Banquo retired 
to reſt it was not muck after twelve o'clock: \ ' 
„% Ban, How goes the night, boy? 
« Fle, The moon 1s down; I have not heard the clock. 
« Ban. And ſhe goes down at twelve. 
« Fle. I take't tis later fir,” 
ine, The king was then „ abed;“ and immediately after Banquo te- 
tires Lady Macbeth ſtrikes upon the bell, and Macbeth commits 
pro- the murder, In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at the gate 
Ice; commences, (end of fc. ii.) and no time can be ſuppoſed to elapſe 

li. beiween the ſecond and the third ſcene, becauſe the porter gets up 
J in conſequence of the knocking : yet here Macduff talks of laſt 
E tiglt, and ſays that he was commanded to call timely on the king, 
and that he fears he bas almoſt overpaſs'd the hour; and the porter 
tells him 4+ we were caroufing till the ſecond cock ;* fo that we muſt 
ſuppoſe it to be now at leaft fix o'clock; for Macduff has already 
expreſſed his ſurprize that the porter ſhould lie ſo late. 

Fiom Lady Macbeth's words in the fifth a&,—+** One,—two—'tis 
lime to do't,” —it ſhould ſcem that the murder was committed at fue 
o'clock, aud that hour is certainly not incoufiſtent with the con- 
verſation above quoted between Banquo and his ſon; for we are 
not told how much later than twelve it was when Banquo retired 
toreſt: but even that hour of two will not correſpond with what 
the Porter and Macduff ſay in the preſent ſcene. 

I ſuſpe& our author (who is ſeldom very exact in his computation 
of time) in fact meant that the murder ſhould be ſuppoſed to be 
committed a little before day-breat, which exactly correſponds 
vith the ſpeech of Macduff now before us, though not ſo well with 
the other circumſtances already mentioned, or with Lady Macbeth's 
celring her huſband to put on his nightgown (that he might have 
the appearance of one newly rouſed from bed,) left occaſion ſhould 
all them, „ and ſhow them to be watchers ;” which may ſiguify 
perſons who ſit up late at night, but can hardly mean thoſe who do 
dot go to bed till day-dreak. — 

Shakſpeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan's mur- 
ler near the break of day by Holinſhed's account of the murder of 


Oker 


ally 


there continued till it was late in the night,” 
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Por. That it did, fir, i'the very throat 0'me: 


But 1 requited him for his lie; and, I think, being 


too ſtrong for him, though he took up my legs 
ſometime, yet I malle a ſhift to caſt him.* 
Mac, Is thy maſter ſtirring ?— 

Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 


Enter MACBETH. 


Len. Good-morrow, noble fir! 

Macs.  Good-morrow, both! 

Mac. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane? 

Macs. Not yet, 

Maco. He did command me to call timely ou him; 
I have almoſt ſlipp'd the hour. 

Macs. I'll bring you to him. 

Macp. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you; 
But yet, 'tis one. 8 

Macs. The labour we delight in, phyſicks pain.“ 
This is the door. | | 


king Duffe, already quoted :—* he was long in his oratorie, and 
Donwald's ſervants 
« enter the chamber where the king laie, à little beſore cocks crow, 
where they ſecretlie cut his throat.” Donwald himlelf (at up with 
the officers of the guard the whole of the night. ALONE. 


« I made a ſhift to caſt him. To caſt him up, to eaſe my 
ſto mach of him. The equivocaion is between caſt or throw, as 2 
term of wreſtling, and cat or caſt up. Jonns0x, 

1 find a fimilar play upon words, in an old comedy, entitled 
The Two angry Women of Abington, printed 1599 : 

« ——to-night he's a good huſwife, he reels all that he wrought 
to day, and he were good now to play at dice, tor he caſts excelleut 
well.” STEEVENS, | | 


6 The labour, we delight in phyſicks pain.] i. e. affords a cor 
dial to it. So, in The Winter's Tale, (c. i: „It is a gallant child; 


one that, indeed, phyſicks the ſubjeR, makes old hearts freſh.” 
STEEVENS. 
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L Mach. 4 I'll make ſo bold to call, 
gor us my limited ſervice.” | [Exit MacDuee. 
7 | £N. . Goes the king 
hom hence to-day ?* 
MACB. He does: — he did appoint ſo. 


Len, The night has been unruly: Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down: and, as they ſay, 
lumentiugs heard i the air; ſtrange ſcreams of death; 
aud prophecying, with accents terrible, 

O dire combuition, and conſus'd events, 

New batch'd to the woeful time. The obſcure bird 
Camour'd the livelong night: ſome ſay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did ſhake.“ 


do, in The Tempeſt : 
« There be ſome ſports are painful; and their labour 
« Delight in them lets off,” MALONE. | 
Fot 'tis my limited ſervice.] Limited, for appointed. 
WARBURTON, 
$0, in Timon: ; | 
« _—— for there is boundleſs theft, 
« In limited profeſhons.” i. e. profeſhons to which people are re- 
nilarly and legally appointed. STEEVENS, . 
' Goes the king 
From hence to-day? ] I have ſupplied the prepoſition—from, 


nd for the lake of metre. $0, in a former ſcene— Duncan ſays, 
nts „ From hence to luverneſs, &c. STEEVENS. 
w, ' He does: — ke did appoint ſo.] The words —hke dots —are omit. 
ith td by Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton. But perhaps 
| akſpeare deſigned Macbeth to ſhelter himſelf under an immediate 
my hood, till a ſudden recolleQion of guilt reſtrained his confi- 
* fence, and unguardedly diſpoſed him to qualify his aſlertion ; as he 
vell knew the King's journey was e Hettually prevented by bis death. 
led A kmilar trait had occurred in a fotmer ſcene: 
„ L. M. And when goes hence? 
ght „M. To- morrow, —as he purpoſes.” STEEVENS. 
cat * —— ftrange ſcreams of death ; 
| And prophecying, with accents terrible, 
mY Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
16; New batch'd to the woeful time. The obſcure bird 


Clamour'd the livelong night: fome ſay, the earth 
Was ſeverous, and did ſhake.} Theſe lines, I think, ſhould be 
latter regulated thus: ; 


Yor, XI. 1 


der 


„%% mer. 


Macs. ITwas a rough nigh, 


Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


—— prophecying with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuſtion and confus'd coents. | 
New-hatch'd to the woeful time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Some ſay, the earth 
Was fcverous and did ſhake. 


A phrophecy of an event new-hatch'd ſeems to be 4 prophecy of an 
event paſt. And @ phrophecy new-halck'd is a wry exprelhion, Thy 
term new- hatched is properly applicable to a bird, aud that bird 
ot ill omen ſhould be new-hatcin'd to the woeful time, that is, ſhould 
appear in uncommon numbers, is very couliltent with the reſt of thy 
predizies here mentioned, and with the univerſal diſorder int 
„ich uature is deſcribed as thrown by the perpetration of this hor, 
rid murder. JOHNSON. 1 


| unk Dr. Johnſon's regulation of theſe lines is improper, n. 
bing is what is new-hatch'd, and in the metaphor holds the 
place ot the egg. The events are the fruit of ſuch latching, 

S1EEVERS, 


Il 1 think Steevens has juſtly explained this paſſage, but ſhould 
with to Tead—prophecyings in the plural. M. MASON. 


Ur, Johuſon obſerves, that ** a prophecy of an event neu- 
ſeems to be a prophecy of an event paſt. And a prophecy new-hald't 
is a wry expreſſion.” The conſtruction luggeſted by Mr. Stcevens 
meets with the fit objeQion. Yet the following pallage in which 
the lame imagery is found, inclines me to believe that our author 
meant, that new-hatch's [hould be referred to events, though te 
events were yet to come. Allowing for his uſual inaccuracy wit 
1eſped to the active and paſlive paiticiple, the events may be laid 
to be the hatch and brood of time.” See King Henmy IT. I. U. 

„The which obſerved, a man may propheſy, 
„% With a near aim, of the wain chance of things 
% As yet not come to lifes which in their feeds 
& And weak beginnings lie enticatured, 
« Such things become the hatch and brood of tine.” 
Here centaioly it is the thing or event, and not the prophecy, which 
is the hatch of time; but it mult be acknowledged, the word * it 
come“ (ulhcicatly warks the future time, If therefore the conſiue- 
tion that | have luggeſted be the true oue, hatch'd mult be here uſed 
for hatching, or ** in the fate of being hatch'd.”") — To ihe wocſul 
ume, means to ſuit the wockul time, MALOXE. 
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Re-enter Macpurr. 


Macp. O horror! horror! horror ! Tongue, nor 
heart, 
Cannot coiiceive 4 for nume thee 
Mach. LEN. What's the matter? 
Macp. Confuſion now hath made his maſter- 
piece! 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and ſtole thence 
The life o'the building, 
MACcB. What is't you ſay? the life? 
Len. Mean you his majeſty ? 
Mac. Approach the chamber, and deſtroy your 
fight 
With . ROE :—Do not bid me ſpeak; 
See, and then ſpeak yourſelves. —Awake! awake! 
| [Exeunt MACBETH and LENOX, 
Ring the alarum-bell :— Murder! and treaſon ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake! 
Shake off this downy lleep, death's counterfeit; 
And look on death itſelf !—up, up, and ſee 
The great doom's image !——Malcolm ! Banquo ! 


ene ſay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did ſhale.] 80 in Coriolanis : 
* as if the world 
« Was feverous, and did tremble.” STEEveNs; 


— Tongue, nor heart, 
Cannot conceive, &c.] The uſe of two negatives, not to make 
an athrmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is very common.ia our 
thor. So, in Julius Ceſar, AR III. ſc. i: 

„there is no harm 

% Intended to your perſon, nor to n Roman elſe.” 
3 
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As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſpright 
1o countenance this hortor ! ? Bell ring, 


Enter Lady MACBETH. 


Lapy M. What's the bulineſs 
T hat ſuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley | 
1 he ſleepers of the houle? ſpeak, ſpeak,*—— 
Macp. O, gentle lady, 
is not for you to hear what I can ſpeak: 
T he repetition, in a woman's ear, | 
Would murder as it fell. —— O Banquo! Banquo! 


* —— this horror !] Here the old copy adds— Ring the bell, 
STEEVINS, 


The ſubſequent hemiftich — ++ What's the bufineſs?” — which 
completes the metre of the preceding line, without the words 
„ Ring the bell,“ aflords, in my opinion, a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof that theſe words were only a marginal diredion. It ſhould 
be remembered that the ſtage dite dious were formerly often couched 
in imperative terms: Draw a knife: „ Play mufick ;" „ Ring 
the bell;“ &c. In the original copy we have here indeed alſo— 
Bell rings, as a marginal diredtion, but this was inſerted, I ima- 
gine, from the players miſconceiving what Shakſpeare had in truth 
ſet down in his copy as a dramatick diredion to the property-man, 
(++ Ring the bell.”) for a part of Maeduff's fpeech; and, 0 diflin- 
guiſh the diredion which they inſerted, from the ſuppoſed words 
of the ſpeaker, they departed from the uſual imperative form, 
Throughout the whole of the preceding ſcene we have couſtantly 
an imperative direQion to the prompter: ** Knock within.” 

I ſuppoſe, it was in conſequence of an imperfe& recolledion of 
this hemiſtich, that Mr. Pope, having in his preface charged the, 
editors of the firft folio with introdueiug ftage-direRtions into their 
author's text, in ſupport ot his aflertion. quotes the following line: 

My queen is murder'd :—7ing the little bell.“ 
a line that is not found in any ediuon of theſe plays that I have 
met with, nor, I believe, in any other book. MALOXE. 

6 — —fprak, ſpeak, — ] Theſe words, which violate the metre, 
were probably added by the players, who were of opinion tha 
feat, in the following line, demanded ſuch an introduction. 

STEEVENG 

7 The repetition, in a woman's car, 

Would murder as it fell.] So, in Hamlet: 
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Enter Banquo. | 


Our royal maſter's murder'd! 


Lapy M. Woe, alas! 
What, in our houſe ?* 
BAN, | Too cruel, any where. 


Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyſelf, 
And ſay, it is not fo, 


Re-enter MACBETH and LENOX. 


Macs. Had Ibut died an hour before this chance, 
had hiv'd a bleſſed time;? for, from this inſtant. 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality: 

Allis but toys: renown, and grace, 1s dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


« He would drown the tage with tears, 
% And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech.” 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607 : „ The puniſhments that ſhall 


follow you in this word, would with korrour kill the ear ſhould hear 
them related.” MALONE, 


* What, in our houſe ?] This is very fine. Had ſhe been inno- 
cent, nothing but the murder itſelf, and not any of its aggravating 
arcumſtances, would naturally have affeted her. As it was, her. 
bulineſs was to appear highly diſordered at the news. Therefore, 
like one who has her thoughts about her, ſhe ſeeks for an aggra- 
vating cixcumſtance, that might be ſuppoſed moſt io affet her per- 
ſoually, not conſidering, that by placing it there, ſhe diſcovered 
rathera concern for herſelf than for the king. Ou the contrary, 
ber huſband, who had repented the ud, and was now labouring 
under the horrors ofa recent murder, in his exclamation, gives all 
the marks of ſorrow for the fad itſelf. WARBURTON. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

1 had liv'd a bleſſed time ;] So, in The Winter's Talc: 
« ____Tndoue, undone! ; 
„If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
©* To die when 1 delire.” MALONE. 


| | I 3 
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Enter MALCOLM and DONALBAIN. 


Dox. What is amiſs ? 

Macs. You are, and do not knowit: 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is ſtopp'd ; the very ſource of it is ſtopp'd. 

Macp. Your royal father's murder'd. 

MAL. | O, by whon? 

Ltn. Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had 

done't : | 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows : ? TAY 
They ſtar'd, and were diſtracted; no man's life 
Was to be truſted with them, 

Macs. O, yet I do repent me of my fury, 
That I did kill them. | 

Macp. Wherefore did you ſo? 

Mach. Who can be wile, amaz'd, temperate, and 

furious, | | 
Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man: 
T he expedition of my violent love | 


— * 
gf 
7 


* —— badg'd with blood,] I once thought that our author wrote 
bald; but badg'd is certainly right. | | 
So, in the ſecond part of K. Henry IF. 
© With murder's crimſon badge.” MALONE, 


I —— Heir daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon ther pillows :] This idea, perhaps, was taken from The 
Man of Lawes Tale, by Chaucer, I. 5027, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit: 
« Andin the bed the blody knif he fond,” 
See allo the foregoing lines. STEEVENS, 
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Out- ran the pauſer reaſon. —Here lay Duncan, 
Ulis ſilver {kin lac'd with his golden blood ;* 
And his gafh'd ſlabs look'd like a breach in nature, 


3 AHFHere lay Duncan, | 
His (ilver /kin lac'd with his galden blood ;] Mr. Pope has en- 
geavou rec to improve one of thele lines by ſubſtituting goary blood 
for golden blood ; but it may eaſily be admitted that he, who could 
on ſuch an occaſion talk of lacing the filver ſkin, would lace it 
with golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line, of 
which every word is equally faulty, but bya general blot. 

[t is not improbable, that Shakſpeare put theſe forced and un- 
natural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as a mark of ariifce 
and diſhmulation, to ſhow the difference between the ſtudied lane 
guage of hypocriſy, and the natural outcries of ſudden paſhon, 
This whole ſpeech, ſo conlidered, is a remarkable inſtance of 
judgement, as it couſiſts entirely of antitheſis and metaphor. 

JOHNSON. - 
To gild any thing, with blood is a very common phraſe in the old 
plays, So Heywood, in the ſecond part of his ſron Age, 1632: 
„% —— we have gilt our Greekiſh arms | 
„% With blood of our own nation.“ 
Shakſpeare repeaisthe image in K. Join: 
„Their armours that march'd hence fo filver bright, 
© Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood.” 
STEEVENS, 

His ſilver tin lac'd with his golden blood ;] The alluſion is ta 
the decoration of the richeſt habits worn in the age of Shakſpeare, 
when it was uſual to lace cloth of filver with gold, and cloth of 
gold with filver, The ſecond 'of .theſe faſhions is mentioned in 
Muck ado about Nothing, AG III. ſc. iv: „ Cloth of gold, —lacea 
with luer.“ STEEVENS. 5 


We meet with the ſame antitheſis in many other places. Thus, 
in Muck ago about Nothing : ; 
2 to ſee the ſiſh 
„% Cut with her golden. oars the ſilver fiream.” 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors: 
«+ Spread o'er the ſilver waves thy golden hairs.” MALONE, 
The alluſion is ſo ridiculous on ſuch an occaſion, that it diſco- 
vers the declaimer not to be afleded in the manner he would re- 


preſent himſelf, The whole ſpeech is an unnatural Pe of far- 
leich'd and commou- place thoughts, that ſnaws him to be atiug a 


part, WAR ZUR TOA. N 
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For ruin's waſteful entrance: * there, the murder, 

Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their dagger 

Unmannerly breech'd with gore: “ Who could 
frain, 


I —— 84 breach in nature, 
For ruin's waſteful entrance: ] This compariſon occurs likewif 
in 4 Herring's Tayle, a poem, 1598: 
„A batter d breach where troopes of wounds may enter in.“ 
STEEvexs, 
4 Unmannerly breecl''d with gore: ] The expreſſion may men, 
that the daggers were covered with blood, quite io their %%%, 
i. e. their hilts or handles. The lower end of a cannon is calleg 
the breeck of it; and it is known that both to breech and to ue 
a gun are common terms. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher s Catia 
of the Country ; | 


„The main ſpring's weaken'd that holds up his cock, 
„ He lies to be new breech d. 
Again, in 4 Cure for @ Cuc told, by Webſter and Rowley: 
© Unbreech his barrel, and diſcharge his bullets,” 
STEEVERS, 

Mr. Warton has juſtly obſerved that the word unmanner(y is here 
uſed adverbially. So friendly is uled for friendily in K Hun If, 
P. II. and faulty for faultih in As you like it. A pallage in the pre- 
ceding ſcene, in which Macbeth's vitanary dagger is delcribed, 
ſtrongly ſupports Mr. Steeveus's interpretation : 

„-l fee thee ſtill; 

„% And on thy blade, and dudgeon, [i. e. hilt or haſt] gout 
of blood, 

„ Which was not ſo before.” 

The following lines in King Henry VI. P. III. may perhaps, 

after all, form the beſt comment on theſe controverted words: 
„% And tull as oft came Edward to my ſide, 
„% With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
« In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him.“ 
So alſo, in The Mirreur for Magiſtrates, 1587: 
„ —— a naked {ward he had, 
„ That to the hilis with blood was all embrued. " 

The word unmannerly is again uſed adverbially in K. Henry Vll: 

©« If I have us'd myſelf unmannerly, ——." 

So alſo Taylor the Water-poet, Works, 1630, p. 173: „ Theſe 
and more the like ſuch pretty aſperſions, the outcaſt rubbiſh of wy 
company bath very liberally and vnmannerly and iugratefully be- 
ſtowed upon me," 


Tho 
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That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known? 


LADY M. Help me hence, ho! 
Macp. Look to the lady.“ 


Though ſo much has been written on this paſſage, the commen- 
tators have forgotten to account for the attendants of Duncan being 
furniſhed with daggers. The fact is, that in Shakſpeare's time a 
dagger was a common weapon, and was uſually carried by ſervants 
and others, ſuſpended at their backs. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„ Then I will lay the ſerving creature dagger on yaur pate. 
Again, ibid: 

« This dagger hath miſta'eng; for lo! his houſe 

« Is empty on the back of Mountague, 

« And is miſheathed in my daughter's boſom ! ” 
MALONE, 


The ſenſe is, in plain language, Daggers filthily—in a = manner, 
—ſhrath'd with blood. A ſcabbard- is called a pilcke, a leather coat, 
in Romeo; but you will aſk, whence the alluhon ta breeckes ? 
Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnſon have well obſerved, that this 
ſpeech of Macbeth is very artfully made up of unnatural thoughts 
and language: in 1605 (the year in which the play appears to have 
been written] a book was publiſhed by Peter Erondell (wich com- 
mendatory poems by Daniel, and other wits of the time,] called 
Tie French Garden, or a Summer Dayes Labour, containing, among 
other matters, ſome dialogues of a dramatick caſt, which, I am 
perſuaded, our author had read in the Engliſh; and from which he 
took, as he ſuppoſed, for his preſent purpoſe, this quaint expreſſion. 
| will quote literatim from the 6th dialogue: «+ Boy! you do no- 
thing but play tricks there, go fetch your maſter's ſilver-hatcbed 
daggers, you have not bruſhed their breeckes, bring the bruſhes, 
and bruſh them before me.” —Shakſpeare was deceived by the point- 
ing, and evidently ſuppoſes breeckes to be a new and affeRed term 
lor ſcabbards. But had he been able to have read the French on 
the other page, even as a learner, he muſt have been ſet right at 
once, „ Gargon, vous ne faites que badiner, allez quetrir les 
poignards argentez de vos maiftres, vous n/avez pas eſpouſlete leur 
liut-de-chauſſes,” —their breeches, in the common ſenſe of the word: 
u in the next ſentence bas-de-chauſſes, flockings, and ſo on through 
al the articles of dreſs. FARMER. ; 


* Look to the lady. ] Mr. Wheatley, from whoſe ingenious re- 
warts on this play I have already made a large extra, juſtly ob- 
erves that „on Lady Macbeth's ſeeming to faint, —while Banquo 
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MAL. Why do we hold our tongue, 
That moſt may claim this argument for outs? 


Don. What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, * 
May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away; our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. 


Mar. Nor our ſtrong ſorrow on” 


* 


and Macduff are folicitous about her, Macbeth, by his unconcen, 
betrays a conſciouſneſs that the fainting is feigued.“ 

I may add, that a bold and hardened villain would from a re, 
fined policy have aſſumed the appearance of being alarmed about 
her, leſt this very imputation ſhould ariſe againſt him: the irtelo- 
lute Macbeth is not ſathciently at caſe to act ſuch a part. 

MALoxe, 


6 here, 


Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, |] The oldeſt copy 
reads only — in an augre-hole.” I have adopted the coneftiog 
of the ſecond folio, —within, ” 

Mr. Malone reads — | 
„% Here, where our fate, hid in an augre-hole,” STrrvexs, 


In the old copy the word here is printed in the preceding line, 

The lines are diſpoſed ſo irregularly in the original edition of 
this play, that the modern editors have been obliged to take many 
libecties fimilar to mine in the regulation of the metre, In dus 
very ſpeech the words our tears do not make part of the follow: 
ing line, but are printed in that ſubſequent to it. Perhaps bos 
ever the regulation now offered is unneceſſary; for the word wir! 
may have been uſed by our author as a diflyllable. The editor of 
the ſecond folio, to complete the meaſure, reads— within an auge: 
hole. A word having been accidentally omitted in K. Her V: 
„% Let us die in | bght],” Mr. Theobald, with equal impropriety, 
reads there Let us die inſtant: but I belieye neither trauicrioer 
or compoſitor ever omitted half a word, MALONE. 

More ſkilful and accurate compoſitors than thoſe employed ia 
our preſeut republication, cannot eaſily be found; and yet, | be- 
lieve, even they will not deny their having occaſionally furniſhes 
examples of the omiſſion of half a word. STEEVENS. 
within an augre-hole, | So, in Coriolanus : 

% — conhlin'd 
© Into au augre's bore.” STEEVENS. 
1 —— n —— The old copy—upon, STEEVENS. 
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The foot of motion. 

BAN. Look to the lady 

[ Lady MACBETH ts carried out. 

and when we have our naked traijties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure, * let us meet, 
And queſtion this moſt bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us: 
In the great hand of God I ſtand; and, thence, 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
0f treaſonous malice.“ 


' {nd when we have our naked frailties hid, 

That ſufſer in expoſure, | i. e. when we have clothed our half- 
tft bodies, which may take cold from being expoſed to the air. It is 
poſſible that in ſuch a cloud of words, the meaning might eſcape 
the reader, STEEVENS. 


The porter in his ſhort ſpeech had obſerved, that „“ this place 
i. e. the court, in which Banquo and the reſt now are.] is too 
{ld for hell.“ Mr. Stecvenrs's explanation is likewiſe ſuppoited by 
the following paſlage in Timon of Athens : | 

© — — Call the creatures, 
„ Whoſe nated natures live in all the ſpight 
« Of wreakful heaven.“ MALONE, 


* In the great hand of God I Hand; and, thence, 

Againſt the undivulg'd pretence 1 fight | 

Of treaſonous malice. ] Pretence is intention, deſign, a ſenſe in 
which the word' is often uſed by Shakſpeare. So, in The Winter's 
Jae: “% —— conlpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our 
ſovereign lord the king, thy royal huſband, the pretence whereof 
being by circumſtance partly laid open.” Again, in this tragedy 
of Macbeth : ; 
What good could they pretend ?” 
l. e. intend to themſelves, Banquo's meaning is, —in our preſent 
flate of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have nothing 
lo do but to put myſelf under the diredion of God; and relying 
on his ſupport, I here declare myſelf an eternal enemy to this trea- 
lon, and to all its further deſigns that have not yet come to light, 

| STEEVENS, 


See Vol. IV. p. 227, n. 6.— Hand, as Mr. Upton has obſerved, 
1s here uſed for power, or frovidence. So, in Pſalm xxii: ++ De- 
aver my ſoul from the ſword, my darling from the power | Heb. 
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Macz. And ſo do I. 
ALL: So all. 


Mach. Let's briefly put on manly readineſ,, 
And meet i'the hall together. 
ALL. Well contented, 
[ Exeunt all but MAL. and Dox. 
Mar. What will you do? Let's not conſort with 
them: 
To ſhow an unfelt ſorrow, is an office 
Which the falſe man does ealy: I'll to England, 
Don. To Ireland, I; our ſeparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the ſafer: where we are, 


Is, to 
And If 
But jh 
Which 


G 01 
There's daggers in men's ſmiles: the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody.“ | With 
MA. This murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, U 
; "ati: our 
Hath not yet lighted; and our ſafeſt way 
Hath 
from the fand] of the dog.” In King Henry V. we have again the R 
ſame expreſhon : 0 
„% — — Let us deliver | Thot 
„ Our puiflance into the hand of God.“ Matoxr. 
2 —— the near in blood, | Thre 
T he nearer bloody. | Meaning, that he ſuſpe&ed Macbeth to be 
the murderer; for he was the neareſt in blood to the two princes, And 
being the couſfin-german of Duncan, STEEVENS. Is it 
3 This murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, That 
Halli not yet lighted; | The defign to fix the murder upon ſome Whe 
innocent perſon has not yet taken effect. JOHNSON, 
The ſhaft is not yet lighted, and though it has done miſchief in in 
flight, we have reaſon to apprekend Hill more beſore it has ſpent its fore - 


and falls to the ground The end for which the murder was commit. 
ted, is not yet altained. The death of the king only, could neither 
inſure the crown to Macbeth, nor accompliſh any other purpoſe, 
while his ſons were yet living, who had therefore juſt reaſon 40 
apprehend they ſhould be removed by the ſame means. 
Such another thought occurs in Buſſy D'Ambois, 1607 : 
*++ The chain-ſhot of thy luſt 15 yet aloft, 
« And it muſt murder,” Kc. SrSEVENS. 
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ſs, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horſe; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away: There's warrant in that theft 
Which ſteals itſelf, when there's no mercy left. 
[ Exeunt. 


$S CE NE IV. 
Without the Caſile, 


Enter RossE, and an old Man. 


Oip M. Threeſcore and ten I can remember 
well: | 
Within the volume of which time, I have ſeen 


0% ours dreadful, and things ſtrange; but this ſore 
night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
ba. ROSSE, Ah, good father, 
Thou ſee'ſt, the heavens, as troubled with man's 
act, 


Threaten his bloody ſtage: by the clock, 'tis day, 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth mtomb, 

When living light ſhould kiſs it?“ 


be 


ces, 


ii 
orce 
nit. 
her 
ale, 


to 


FOIA darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, | 
When living light ſhould kiſs it? | After the murder of king 
Duffe, (ſays Holinſhed) „ for the ſpace of fix moneths togither 
there appeared no ſunne by day, nor moone by night, in anie part 
of the realme, but ſtill was the ſky covered with continual clouds; 
ud ſometimes ſuch outrageous winds aroſe with lightenings and 
tempeſts, that the people were in great fear of preſent deſtrudtion.“ 

It us evident that Shakſpeare had this paſlage in bis thoughts. 
| MALONE. 


\ 
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Oro M. | 'Tis unnaim 
Even like the deed that's done: On Tueſday la 
A faulcon, tow'ring in her pride of place, 


Was by a mouſing owl* hawk'd at, and kill'd. Ho! 
Rossk. And Duncan's horſes, (a thing mol \ 
ſtrange and certain, ) | 


Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of their race,” 


Turn d wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung as 
Contending 'gainſt obedience, as they would male g 
War with mankind. ” 
OLD M. Tis ſaid, they eat each other, Ma 
Rossk. They did ſo; to the amazement of min a. 
*. u 
That look'd upon't, Here comes the good Mac | 
' duff : — Th 

| 11 

See note at the end of the play, with a reference to p. 7s. 
STEEVENS, 

in ker pride of place,] Finely expreſſed, for confidence in \ 
its quality, WARBURTON, linſ! 
In a place of which ſhe ſeemed proud ;—in an elevated ſituation, ve 
MALO, Fg 

. | $ 

6 <— by a mouſing owl —] i. e. by an owl that was hunting i 
for mice, as her proper prey. WHALLEY. 4 
This is alſo found among the prodigies conſequent on king 1 
Duffe's murder: „ There was a ſparkawi ſtrangled by au ol.“ 1 
| STEEVENS, 1 

7 minions of their race,] Theobald reads: * 
minions of the race, = 

very probably, and very poetically. JOHNSON, ny 
Their is probably the true reading, the ſaine expreſſion bein; lia 
found in Romeus and Juliet, 1562, a poem which Shakſpeare had 
certainly read : 2 a 
de There were two ancient ſtocks, which Fortune high 4 rec 

place 

« Above the reſt, endew'd with wealth, the nobler 0 % Gr 


race. MALONE, 


Enter Macpu FF, 


How goes the world, fir, now? 

MAcD. Why. fee you not? 
Kossk. Is't known, who did this more than 
bloody deed? 

Macv. Thoſe that Macbeth hath ſlain. 


ROSSE. | Alas, the day! 
What good could they pretend?“ 
MAGD, They were ſuborn'd : 


Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two ſons, 
Are ſtol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the deed. 

KOSSE. | Gainſt nature till : 
Thriftleſs ambition, that wilt ravin up ? 

Thing own life's means! — Then 'tis moſt like, 


Moſt of the prodigies juſt before mentioned are related by Ho- 
linſhed, as accompanying king Duffe's death; and it is in particular 
ifſeried, that horſes of ſingular beauty and ſwifineſ did eat their own 
. STEEVENS. 


What good could they pretend? To pretend is here to propoſe to 
tiemſelves, to ſet before themſelves as a motive of aQion, 
Jonxsox. 


To pretend, in this inſtance, as in many others, is ſimply to 
intend, to deſign. STEEVENS, 


So, in Goulart's Histories, 1607 : „ The carauell arriued ſafe at 
her pretended port.“ p-. 575. Again, p. 586: „ As for the Scla- 
vonian captaine, he caſt himſelfe into the ſea, meaning to ſwimme 
vnto the ſhelfes neere vato the fort, where hee pretended to ſaue 
himſelfe,” RITSON. 


5 —— that wilt ravin uf —] The old copy reads — will, Cor- 
refed by Sir Thomas Hanmer. MALONE., 


* Then 'tis moſt like, ] To complete the meaſure, I ſuppoſe, with 
dir T. Hanmer, that our author wrote— 
Why, then it i molt like, —. STEEVENS, if 


/ 
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The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.“ 
Macp. He is already nam'd; and gone to Scont, 

To be inveſted. 
ROSSE. Where is Duncan's body? 
Macb. Carried to Colmes-kill ; * 

T'he facred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 

And guardian of their bones. | 


ROSSE. Will you to Scone? 
Macy. No, couſin, T'll to Fife. 3 
Rossk. Well, 1 will thithe, Wl 8“ 
Maco. Well, may you ſee things well done h 
there; adieu! AS th. 
Leſt out old robes ſit eaſter than our new! _=_ 
Rossk. Father, farewell. yy 
Orp M. God's beniſon go with you; and with 4 : 
+ _ _ thole 2 
That would make good of bad, and friends of fors! N. 
[ Excunt, * 


* Then lis moſt li ie, : 
The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. ] Macbeth by his bin 
ſtood next in the ſucceſſion to the crown, immediately after the ſons 
of Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan's predeceſſor, had two daugh- 


ters, the eldeſt of whom was the mother of Duncan, the youngel, 4 
the morher of Macbeth. Holinſhed. STEevens, bt m 
1 a ; 3 ed 10 
Colmes- till; ] or Colm-kill, is the famous Jona, one of the that c. 
weſtern illes, which Dr. Johoſoa vitited, and deſcribes in his Tour. 
Holinſhed ſcarcely mentions the death of any of the ancient kings b 
of Scotland, without taking notice of their being buried with theit of 
ptedeceſſors in Colme-kill. STEEVENS. CY 


It is now called Icolmkill, Kill in the Erſe language fignifies a 
burjing-flace, MALONE. 
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Ine 


ACT 1. SCENE 1. 
Fores. A Room in the Palace; 


Enter BAN O. 


4 


ne! 

BAN. Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all, | 

ks the weird women promis'd ;* and, I fear, 

Thou play'dſt moſt foully for't: yet it was ſaid, 

It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 

put that myſelf ſhould be the root, and father 

Ot many kings. If there come truth from them, 

(45 upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine,) 

Why, by the verities on thee made good, 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And ſet me up in hope? But, huſh; no more: 


er, 
one 


th 

ons ; 

gb \ Thou haſt it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all, 8 
el, 4s the weird women promis'd;] Here we have another paſſage, 


that might lead us to fuppoſe that the thanelhip of Glamis delcend- 
ed to Macbeth ſubſcqueat to his meeting the weird liſters, though 
kat event had certainly taken place before. See p. 40. 
| MALONE. 
* (4s upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine,)——] Shine, for 
proſper, WARBURTON, 
Shine, for appear with all the lufre of con/picuous truth. 
Jouxsox. 
Urather incline to Dr. Warburton's interpretation. So, in K. 
Hom VI. P. I. fe. ii: 
Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleaſed 
© To ſhine on my coutemptible eltate.” STEEVENS. 
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Senet ſounded, Enter MACBETH, as King; Lach 
M4acCBETH, as Queen; LENOX, ROSSE, Lok 
Ladies and Allendauts, 


Macs. Here's our chief gueſt. 

Lapy M. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 
And all-ching unbecoming. 

Macs. To-night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, fr, 
And I'll requeſt your pieſence.“ 

Ban. Let your highneſ; 
Command upon me;? to the which, my duties 


6 And I'll requeſt your preſence.) I cannot help ſuſpe&ing this 
pallage to be corrupt, and would wilh to read: 
And I requeſt your preſence. 
Macbeth is ſpeaking of the preſeat, not of any future, time, Si 
W. D'Avenant reads: 
And all requeſt your preſence. 
The ſame miſtake has happened in K. Rickard III. Ad I. ſc. ii. 
where we tind in the tolio, w 
„O Buckingham, ['l{ kiſs thy princely hand, —" 
inſtead of— J kiſs the reading of the quarto. 
In Timon of Athens the ſame errour is fouud more than once, 


MALO, 
So, in King Jol:: 


The old reading is, I beljeve, the true one. 
© ['{{ tell thee, Hubert, half my power” &c. 


STEEVENS, 


7 Let your highneſs 


Command upon me;] Thus the old copy, and perhaps rightly, 


though modern editors have been content to read— Lay your higi- 
neſs &c. 
be ſuſpe&ed of corruption, 


In As you lite it an expreſhon ſomewhat ſimilar occurs: 


„% And take upon command what help we have.” 
| STEEVENS. 


The change was ſuggefied by Sir W. Davenant's alteration of 


this play: it was made by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, 


Every uncouth phraſe in an ancient author, ſhould voi 


hi 
If thi 
Is't fa 
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T1 it with a moſt indiſſoluble tie 
4, er ever knit.“ 
Macs. Ride you this afternoon ? by 
_ +. Ay, my good lord. 
Mack. We ſhould have elſe deſir'd your good 
advice | 
(Which ſtil] hach been both grave and proſperous,) 
I, this day's council; but we'll take to-morrow.“, 
Vt far you ride? 


to the which, my duties 

Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tit 

For ever knit. ] So, in our author's Dedicagion of his Rape of 
Jucrere, ro Lord Southampton, 1594: What I have done is 
yours, being part in all I have devoted yours. Were my worth 
greater, my duty would ſhow greater; mean time as it is, it is 
bound wo your lordſhip ' MALONE. 


ue take to-morrow. } Thus the old copy, and, in my 
opinion, rightly. Mr. Malone would read — 
We'll /alk to-morrow. STEEVENS, 


| propoſed this emendation ſome time ago, and having fince met 
viii two other paflages in which the lame miſtake has happened, I 
trot | ſhall be paidoned for giving it a place in my text. In King 
Han F. edit. 1623, we find, . 

« For I can fate, talke] for Piſtol's cock is up.” 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1623, p. 31: It is 
a9 mitter for that, fo ſhe lleep not in her fate.” [inſtead of falle, 
de old ſpelling of talk.] On the other hand, in the firſt ſcene of 
Hamlet, we find in the folio, 1623 ; 

„ then no planet ſtrikes, 
« No fairy talkes,——." 
do again, in the play before us: 
Ihe interim having weigh'd it, let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts each to other.“ 
Again, Macbeth ſays to his wife, 
„We will eat further.“ 
Agen, in a ſubſequent ſcene between Macbeth and the aſſaſſins: 
Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together?“ 
In Othello we have almoſt the ſame ſenſe, expreſſed in other words 
f To-morrow, with the eatlieſt, 
Let me have /peech with you," 


u of 
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4 
Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
"'Twixt this and ſupper: go not my horle the 

better,“ 


Had Shakſpeare written take, he would ſurely have ſaid- yy, 
we'll take't to-morrow.” So, in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond 43 
Fleance lays to his father : **I take't, tis later, fir.” Maroxy, 


I do not perceive the neceſſity of change, The poet's meaning 


could not be miſunderſtood. His end was anſwered, if his language Ih 
was intelligible to his audience. He little ſuppoſed a time would WI 
arrive, when his words were to abide the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny of vetbil WI 


criticiſm. With the caſe of converſation, therefore, he copied iu 
incorrectneſs. To take, is to uſe, to employ. To take time, is 1 
common phraſe; and where is the impropriety of ſaying —«yel 
take to-morrow ?” i. e. we will make uſe of to-morrow, Banquo, 
« without a prompter, muſt have underftood, by this familia 
expreſſion, that Macbeth would employ to-morrow, as he wiſhed to 
have employed to-day. Es 

When Piſtol ſays —* I can fate“ — he means, he can kindle, or 
lay hold, as fire does on its objed.— So Dryden, ſpeaking of 
flames ; , 

« At firſt they warm, then ſcorch, and then they tate." 

That the words talk and take may occaſionally have been printed 
for each other, is a fad which no man converſant with the preſs 
will deny; and yet the bare poſſibility of a fimilar miſtake in the 
preſent inſtance, ought to have little weight ia oppolition to an 
old reading ſufficiently intelligible, 

The word take is employed in quite a different ſenſe by Fleance, 


and means to underſtand in any particular ſenſe or manner, $0, * 
Bacon : „tate it, that iron braſs, called white braſs, hath ſome (i 
mixture of tin.“ STEEVENS. | 160 

9 go not my horſe the better,] i. e. if he does not go vel. bad 
Shakſpeare often uſes the comparative for the poſitive and ſuperlatitt, the 
So, in K. Lear: 2 
„% her ſmiles aud tears of U 
„% Were like a better day.“ hems 
Again, in Macbeth : 
4 ——it hath cow'd my better part of man.“ 0 
Again, in King Fokhn : * 
5 „% Nay, but make haſte; the better foot before.” Hh 
Again, iu P. Holland's vanſlation, of Pliny's Nat. Hi. B. N. the. 
c. xlvi: —Many are caught out of their fellowes hands, if tht — 


beſtirre not themſelves the better. It may, however, meat; 
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| muſt become a borrower of the night, 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macs. Fail not our feaſt. 
Ban. My lord, I will not. 
Mach. We hear, our bloody couſins are be- 

ſtow'd ; | 

In England, and in Ireland; not confeſſing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 

With ſtrange invention: But of that to-morrow ; 

When, therewithal, we ſhall have cauſe of ſlate, 

Craving us jointly. Hie you to horle: Adien, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
BAN. Ay, my good lord: our time does call 


ed to upon us. 

4 Macs. 1 wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of 
, of foot : / 

E And ſo I do commend you to their backs.“ 

1 Farewell. — [Exit Bax go. 


preſs 
| the 
0 An 


Let every man be maſter of his time 


my horſe does not 90 the better for the haſte I ſhall be in to avoid 
the night.” STEEVENS. 


Mr. Steevens's firſt interpretation is, I believe, the true one. It 
is ſupported by the following paflage in Stowe's Survey of London, 
1603: 4 and hee that hit it not full, if he rid not the faſter, 
bad a ſound blow in his neck, with a bag full of ſand hanged on 
the other end,” MALORE. 


And ſo I do cammend you to their backs.) In old language one 
of the ſenſes of to commend was to commit, and ſuch is the meaning 
here. So, in K. Rickard II: | 

% And now he doth commend his arms to ruſt.” MALONE, 


Commend, however, in the preſent inſtance, may only be a 
civil term, fignifying— ſend. Thus in King Hen VIIT: „The 
king's majeſty commends his good opinion to you.” What Macbetlt 
thereſore, after expreſſing his friendly wiſh relative to their horſes, 
Ppears tio mean, 1s—ſo 1 /end (or diſmiſs) you to mount them, 

S TEEVENS, 


ince, 
$0, 
ſome 


well, 
flit. 
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. A 
Till ſeven at night; to make ſociety . 
1 he ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone: while then, God be vj 
'OU, 
[Excunt Lady MacBETH, Lords, Ladies, e. 
Sirrah, a word: Attend thoſe men our pleaſun! 
ATTEN. | hey are, my lord, without the Palace 
gate. | 
Macs. Bring them before us — [Exit Alten. 
To be thus, is nothing; | 
But to be ſafely thus: Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear'd: I is much be 
| dares ; 3 
And. to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide bis valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none, but be, 
Whoſe being | do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
Mark Antony's was by Cæſar.“ He chid the fiſlers, 


* Sirrah, a word: Ke.) The old copy reads — 
Sitrah, a word with you: Attend thoſe men our pleaſure? 

The words | have omitted are certainly ſpurious The metre 
is injured by them and the ſenſe is complete without them. 
STEFVINS, 


5 ——t0——] i. e. in addition to. See p. 12, n. 5. 

STEEVENS, 

* My genius is rebut'd ; as, it is ſaid, 

Mark Antony's was by Cæſat.] For the ſake of metre, the 

pranomen—Mark (which probably was an interpolatiou) might ſafe- 
ly be omiued. STEEVENS. 

Though I would not often afſume the critick's privilege of being 
confident where certainty cannot be obtained, nor indulge nm /(elf 
too far in departing fiom the <eftabliſhed reading; yet | caunot but 
propoſe the rejection of this paſlage, which | believe was an ivſer- 
tion of ſome plaier, that, having ſo much learning as to dilcover 
to what Shakfpeare alluded, was not willing thai his audience 
. ould be leſs kwowing than himſelf, and has therefore weakcued 
the author's ſeuſe, by the intruſion of a remote and uſeleſs iwage 


- 
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When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 

And put a barren ſcepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No ſon of mine ſucceeding, If it be fo, 

for Banquo's iſſue have 1 fil'd my mind ;* 


into a ſpeech burſting from a man wholly poſſcſs'd with his own 
reſent condition, and therefore not at leiſure to explain his own 
alluſions to himſelf. If theſe words are taken away, by which not 
only the thought but the numbers are ws, put: the lines of Shak. 
ſpcare cloſe together without any traces ot a breach. 

My genius is rebut'd. He chid the fers —. 

This note was written before I was fully acquainted with Shak- 
ſpeare's manner, and 1 do not now think it of much weight: for 
though the words which I was once willing to eject, ſeem inter- 
polated, I believe they may ſtill be genuine, and added by the au- 
thor in his reviſion. Mr, Heath cannot admit the meaſure to be 
faulty. There is only one foot, be fays, put for another. This 
is one of the elleQs of literature in minds not naturally perſpicacious, 
Every boy or girl finds the me:re imperſe&, but the pedant comes 
to its defence with a tribrachvs or an anapzſt, and ſets it right at 
once by applying to one language the rules of auother. If we may 
be allowed to change feet, like the old comic writers, it will not 
be eaſy to write a line not metrical. To hint this once is ſufficient. 

Jouxso. 


Our author having alluded to this circumſtance in Antony and 
Clupatru, there is no reaſon to ſuſpe@ any interpolation here : 
+ Therefore, O Antony, ſtay not by his ide : 
„% Thy dæmon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 
„Noble, courageous, high, unmaichable, 
„Where Cæſar's is not; but near him thy angel 
« Becomes a fear, as being 0 'erpower'd.” MALONE, 
For Banquo' s iſſue have I fil'd my mind;] We ſhould read: 
: filed my mind; 
„e. defiled. WARBURTON. 
This mark of contradtion is not neceſſary. To file is in the 
bilkops' Bible. Jonxsox. 
So, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1608: . 
„% He calbd his father villain, aud me firumpet, 
* A name I do abhor to file my lips with.” 
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For them the gracious Duncan have I murderd: 
Put rancours in the veſlel of my peace | 
Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man,“ 

To make them kings, the feed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than ſo, come, fate, into the liſt, 

And champion me to the utterance !*.——.Why' 
| there? — 


% 


Again, in The Miſeries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607: „ lite 
ſmoke through a chimney that files all the way it goes.” Again, do u 
in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. c. i: 

„she lightly lept out of her filed bed.” SrEkvrxs. 


—— the common enemy of man, | It is always an entertainment 
to an inquiſitive reader, to trace a ſentiment to its original ſource; 
and therefore, though the term enemy of man, applied to the devil, 
is in itſelf natural and obvious, yet ſome may be pleaſed with being 
informed, that Shakſpeare probably borrowed it from the {irlt lines 
of The Deſ{rntlion of Troy, a book which he is known to have read, 
This expicſhion, however, he might have had in many other places. 


6 


The word fend ſiguifies enemy. Joussox. Ag 
Shakſpeate repeats this phraſe in Twelfth Night, AQ III. ſc. iv; by 8 
4 — Dely the devil; conſider, he's an enemy to man ind. 
STEEVENS, Aj 
7 —— the ſeed of Banquo kings! ] The old copy reads ſced.. tant 
Corieded by Mr. Pope, MALONE. : 
8 —— come, fate, into the lift, | N 
And champion me to the utterance! |] This paſſage will be beſt 
explained by trauflating it into the language from whence the ouly 
word of difficulty in it is bortowed. Que la deftinee ſe tende en lict, N 
& qu'elle me donne un defi a Voutrance. A challenge, or a combat read 
4 Voutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term in the law of arms, uſed 
when the combatants engaged with an odium internecinum, an inttt- but 
tion to deſtroy each other, in oppoſition to trials of {kill at feſtivals, und 
or on other occaſions, where the conteſt was only for reputation | fore 
or a prize. The ſenſe therefore is: Let fate, that has fore- dn 
the exaltalion of the ſons of Banquo, enter the liſts againſt me, with 
the utmoſt animoſuly, in defence of its own decrees, which I will endta- h 


vour to invalidate, whatever be the danger. JOHNSON, 
We meet with the ſame expreſſion in Gawin Douglas's tran{lation 

of Virgil, p. 331, 49: 
„ That war not put by Greikis to utterance." 
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Re- enter Attendant, with two Murderers. 


Now to the door, and ſtay there till we call.“ 
;: >, exe Attendant, 
Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together? 
1. Mun. It was, ſo pleaſe your highnels. 
MACB. | Well then, now 
Have you conſider'd of my ſpeeches? Know, 
That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 
$0 under fortune; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent ſelf: this I made good to you 
lu our laſt conference; paſs'd in probation with 
on, 
How you 3 borne in hand ;* how croſs'd ; the 
inſtruments ; | 


Again, in The Hiflory of Graund Amoure and la bel Pucelle, xc. 
by Stephen Hawes, 1555: 

„ That ſo many monſters put to utterance." 
Again, and mote appoſitely, in the 14th bogk of Golding's 
tranflation of Ovid's Metamorphoſis: 
„To both che parties as the length from battell for to reft, 
„% And not to fight to utterance.” 
Shakſpeare uſes it again in Cymbeline, Ad III. fc. i. 

| STEEVENS, 


ri lo the door, and fan there till we call.) The old copy 
reads — | 

„% Now go to the door &c;" 

but for the ſzke of verlification 1 ſuppoſe the word go, which is 
underſtood, may ſafely be omitted. Thus in the laſt ſcene of the 
foregoing ad: 

Will you to Scone ? 

No couſin, I'll to Fife, 

lu both theſe inſtances go is mentally inſerted. STEEVENS. 


, in probation with you, 

How you were borne in hand, &c.] The words — with you, I 
egard as an interpolation, and conceive the paſſage io have been 
Tiginally given . | | 
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Who wronght with them; and all things elſe, u Who 


might, And 

To half a ſoul, and to a notion craz'd, J. 
Say, Ihus did Banquo. M. 
1. Mus. | You made it known to n;, WW h. 
Macs. I did fo; and went further, which is ny Shou 
Our point of ſecond meeting. Do you find All t 


Your patience ſo predominant in your nature, 


That you can let this go? Are you lo goſpell'd,“ Jr 

To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, * 

| now fr 

> 4 In our laſt conference; paſs'd in probation how 1 

© You were borne in hand: how crolsd;"” &. natiou 

Paſs'd in probation is, | believe, only a bulky phraſe employed 0 don't 

fignify — proved. STEEVENS would 

The meaning may be, „ paſt in proving to you, how you were," preiat 

&c. So, in Othello : leren 
0 — ſo prove it, 

„% That the probation bear no hinge or loop Th: 

© To hang a doubt on." throa 

Perhaps after the words with you, there ſhould be à comm how 

rather than a ſemicolon. The conſtrudion, however, may be order 

different, «+ This | made good to you in our laſt conference, G's 

paſt &c. I made good to you, how you were borne,” Ke. To volve 

bear in hand is, to delude by encouraging hope and holding out Th 

fair proſpects, without any intention of performance. MALO, 199 


So, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
et 1 will bear a dozen men in hand, 

© Aud make them all my gulls.” 
„See Vol. VI. p. 38, n. 6. STEEVENS, 


4 —— Are you ſo goſpell'd,] Are you of that degree of preciſe 
virtue? Goſpeller was a name of contempt given by the Fapills ie 
the Lollards, the puritans of early times, and the precurſors of 
proteſtantiſm. JOHNSON, 


Th 

So, in the Morality called Luffy Juventus, 1561: qual; 
„What, is Juventus become ſo tame imm 

% To be a newe goſpeller?“ the 

Again : a te 
© And yet ye are a great goſpeller in the mouth.“ place 

* 1 believe, however, that gv/pelled means vo more tnan kept in mu 
obedience to that precept of the goſpel. which teaches us * 4% / other 


for thoſe that deſpitrfully uſe us. STEEVENS, 


Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
and beggar'd yours for ever? 8 
1, Mok. We are men, my liege. X 
MacB. Ay. in the catalogie ye go for men; 

A; hounds,and grey hounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, * water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
all by the name of dogs: the valued file? 


e are men, my liege.] That is, we have the ſame, feelings as 
the ret of maukind, and, as men, are* not without a manly re/-nt- 
und for the wrongs which we have ſuffered, and which you have 
50 recited. | 

| ſhould not have thought ſo plain a paſſage wanted an expla- 
natiou, if it had not been miſtaken by Dr. Grey, who favs, they 
don't anſwer in the name of Chriſtians, but as men, whoſe humanity 
would hinder them from doing a barbarous act. This falle inter- 
tation he has endeavoured to ſupport by the well-known line of 
lerence : 

« Homo ſum, humani nihil a me alienum puto.“ 

That amiable ſentiment does not appear very ſuitable to a cut- 
throat. — — They urge their mauhood, in my opinion, in order to 
how Macbeth their willingneſs, not their averſion, to execute his 
orders, MALONE. 


* Shoughs, ] Shoughs are prabably what we now call ſhocks, demi- 
wolves, {yci/c# ; dogs bred between wolves and dogs. JOHNSON, 


This ſpecies of dogs is mentioned in Naſh's Lenten Stuffe, &c. 
1599: — a, trundle-:iail, tike or hong or two. STFEVENS. 


' —— the valued file — ] In this ſpeech the word file occurs 
wice, and ſeems in both places to have a meaning different from 
its preſeut uſe. The expreſhon, valued file, evidently means, 4 
liſt or catalogue of value. A ſtation in the file, and not in the 
worſt rank, may mean, a place in the lift of manhood, and not in 
the loweſt place. But file ſeems rather to meau, in this place, a 
poit of honour ; the firſt rank, in oppoſition to the laſt; a meaning 
which I have not obſerved in any other place. JOHNSON. 


The valued file is the file or lift where the value and peculiar 
qualitics of every thing is ſet down, in contradiſtin Gion to what he 
Innediately mentions, the bill that aurites them all alike, File, in 
be ſecond inſtance, is uſed in the ſame ſcuſe as in this, and with 
i reference 10 it. Now if you belong to any claſs that deſerves a 
place in the valued file of man, and are not of the loweſt rank, the 


her, 
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non herd of mankind, that are ngt worth diftinguijhing from each. 


* 
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Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, 
The houſe-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
'T hat writes them all alike: and ſo of men, 
Now, if you have a ſtation in the file, 
And not? in the worſt rank of manhood, lay it; 
And 1 will put that buſineſs in your boſoms, 
Whole execution takes your enemy oft; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 
ho wear our health but fickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

2. Mus. I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have ſo incens'd, that I am reckleſs what 
1 do, to ſpite the world. 

1. Mus. And I another, 


So weary. with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune, * 


File and lift are ſynonymous, as in the laſt a& of this play: 
© —— | have a file 
„ Of all the geniry. ” 

Again, in Heywood's dedication' to the ſecond part of his In 
Age, 16322: —— to number you in the file and lift of my bet 
and choiceſt well-wiſhers. This exgreſhon occurs more thau once 
in The Beggars Buſh of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

© —— all ways worthy, 
« As elfe in any file of mankind." 

Shakſpeare likewiſe has it in Meaſure for Meaſure? „ The greater 
file of the ſub jet held the duke to be wiſe.” In ſhort, the valucd 
file is the catalogue with prices annexed to it.” STEEVENS. 

9 And not——}] And was ſupplied by Mr. Rowe for the fake ot 
metre. STFEVENS, | : | 

* So wrary with diſaliers, tugg'd with fortune,] We ſee the 
ſpeaker means to lay, that he is weary with ſtruggling with adverle 
fortune, But this reading exprefles but half the idea; viz. 0! 3 
mau tugg'd and haled by fortune without making reſiſtauce. T0 
give the compleai thought, we thould read: 

: So weary with diſaltrous tugs with fortune, 


— 


[ron 
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That I would ſet my life on any chance, 
T, mend it, or be rid on't. 


MACB. Both of you 
Know, Banquo was 885 enemy. 
2. MUR. True, my lord. 
MacB. So is he mine: and 1 in ſuch bloody diſ- 
tance, 


That every minute of bis being thruſts 

Ag inſt my near'ſt of life: And though I could 
hach bare-fac'd power ſweep him from my fight, 
ard bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
Fcr certain friends * that are both his and mine, 


This is well expreſſed, and gives the reaſon of his being weary, 
becaule fortune always hitherto got the better. And that Shak. 
ſpeare knew how to expreſs this thought, we have an inftance in 
Tie Winter's Tale: 

Let myſelf and fortune 
«© Tug for the time to come. 
Belides, to be tugg'd with fortune, is bene Engliſh. 
WARBURTON. 
Tugs'd with fortune may be, tugg'd or worried by fortune, 
JoHNsON. 
| have left the foregoing note as an evidence of Dr. Warburton's 
propenſity to needleſs alterations. 
Vir. Malone very juftly obſerves that the old reading is confirm- 


td by the following 'pallage in an Epilile to Lord Southampton, by 


$. Daniel, 1603: 
„% He who hath never warr'd with miſery, 
„% Nor ever tugg'd with fortune and diftreſs."” STEEvens, 
ina ſuch bloody diſtance, ] Diftance, for enmity. 
WARBURTON, 
By bloody diflance is here meant, ſuch a diſtance as mortal ene- 
nic would ttaud at from each other, when their quarrel muſt be 
determined by the ſword. This ſenſe ſeems evident from the 
continuation of the metaphor, where every minute of his being is 
teprelented as thrufling at the nearefi part where life reſides. 
STEEVENS, 
For certain friends — ] For, in the preſent inſtance, figuifies 
licauſe of. So, in Coriolanus : 
„% Speak, good Cominius, 
„ Leave nothing out for length. STEEVENS. 


= 
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Whoſe loves I may not drop, but wail his fall And 
Whom I myſelf firuck down : and thence it i; ] ha! 
That I to your aſſiſtance do make love; 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, hon 
For ſundry weighty realons. File, 
2. Mus. We ſhall, my lord, they | 
Perform what yon command us. ot 
_ 1. Mos. Though our lives — The 
„ Macs. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. Within * 


this hour, at moſt,“ 
I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves. 


Acquaint you with the perfcQ ſpy o'the time, 5 
5 . at 
Ihe moment ou't;* for't mult be done to-night, 

1 moſt, | Theſe words have no other eſſe ct than to ſpoil He 
the metre, and may therefore be excluded as an evident 1nterpola- by u 
tion. STEEVENS., nacb 

5 Acquaint you with the perfed ſpy o'the time, — 

„Tie moment on't;] What is meant by the ſpy of the tiny, it * 
will be found difficult to explain; and therefore ſenſe wil! be cheap- 2 
ly gained by a flight alteration. — Macbeth is aſſuring the aflafiins + fo 
that they ſhall not want diteCtions to find Banquo, and therefore ſays: 

1 will <— : 
Acquaint you with a perfeA ſpy o'the time, 

Accordingly a third murderer joius them afterwards at the place In 
of action. ; | 1 
Per ſedt is well in ſrudded, or well in ſormed, as in this play: * 

Though in your flate of honour | am perſedl. A 
though I am well acquainted with your quality and rank. lag 
» JOHNS0X, 

—— the perſef ſpy o'the time,] i. e. the critical junfure, 

| WARBURTON, * 

How the critical juncture is the ſpy o'the time, I know not, but! ol 
think my own conjecture right. JOHNSON. Co] 

I rather believe we {hould read thus: " 

Acquaint you with the pere ſpot, the time, mY 
The moment on't; —— TYRWHITT, 

T believe that the word with, has here the force of by; in which , 

ſeaſe Shakſpeare frequently uſes it; and that the meaning of ihe E 
b 


pallage is this: „ 1 will let you know by the perſon beſt informed, 
of the exad moment in which the buſinels is to be doue,” Aud 


\ 
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and ſomething from the palace :* always thought, 
1hat 1 require a clearinels:* And with him, 


accordingly we find in the next ſcene, that theſe two murderers are 
ined by a third, as Johnſon has obſerved, — In his letter to his 
vile, Macbeth ſays, *+ I have heard by the perfecteſt report, that 
they have more than mortal knowledge. — And in this very ſcene, 
ve find the word with uſed to expreſs, by, where the murderer ſays 
he is „ tugg'd with fortune.” M. MASON, 


The meaning, | think is, I will acquaint you with the time when 
you may look out for Banquo's coming, with the moſt prrſef aſſur- 
ance of not being diſappointed; and not only with the {ime in general 
moſt proper for lying in wait for him, but with the very moment 
when you may expect him. MALONE. | * 


| explaip the paſſage thus, and think it needs no reformation, but 

that of a fangle point. 

—— Within this hour at moſt, 

I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves. 

Here I place a full ſtop ; as no further infirucions could be given 

by Macbeth, the hour of Banquo's return being quite uncertain, 

Macbeth therefore adds ——+** Acquaint you' K&c. i. e. in ancient 

language, © acquaint yourſelves” with the exadt time moſt favour- 

ile 10 your purpoſes ; for ſuch a moment muſt be ſpied out by 

you, be ſelefed by your own attention and ſcrupulous obſervation. 

—You is ungrammatically employed, inſtead of yourſelves ; as him 

is for himſelf, in The Taming of a Shrew : 

„% To ſee her noble lord reftor'd to health, 

„% Who, for twice ſeven years, hath eſteemed kim 

„% No better than a poor and loathſome beggar.” 

In this place it is evident that him is uſed inſtead of himſelf. 

Iain, in K. Henry IV.P.1: 

Advantage feeds him fat—" i. e. himſelf. 

Again, more appoſitely, in X. Rickard II. where York addreſ- 

lng himſelf to Bolingbroke, Northumberland, and others ſays— 
„ enter in the caſtle 

« And there repoſe you [i. e. yourſelves] for this night.“ | 

Vacbeth, in the intervening time, might have learned from ſome 

of Banquo'sattendanits, which way he had ridden out, and therefore 

could tell the murderers where to plant themſelves fo as to cut him 

off on his retura 3 but who could aſcertain the preciſe hour of his 

aival, except the ruftans who waiched for thai purpoſe ? 

STEEVENS, 


* ——always thought, | 
That I require „ clearneſs: | i. e. you muſt manage matters ſo, 
that throughout the whole trauſadion 1 may tand clear of ſuſpicious, 
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(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 
Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whole ablence is no leſs material to me 

J han is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Relolve yourſelves apart; 
Tl come to you anon.“ 

Mur. We are reſfolv'd, my lord, 
Mac. I'll call upon you ſtraight; abide within, 
It is concluded: Banquo, thy ſoul's flight, 
If it find heaven, muſt find it out to- night. 

| [ Exeunt, 


SCENE Il. 
The ſame. | Another Room. 
Enter Lady MacBtrH ; and a Servant. 


LADY M. Is Banquo gone from court? 
SERV. Ay, madam; but returns again to-night, 
Lapy M. Say to the king, I would attend his 
leiſure 
For a few words. 
SERV. Madam, I will. [ Exit, 
 Lapy M. Nought's bad, all's ſpent, 
Where our defire is got without content; 


So, Holinſhed: “ —— appointing them to meet Banquo and his 
ſoune without the palace, as they returned to their lodgings, and 
there to {lea them, ſo that he would not have his houle {landered, 
but that in lime to come he might clrare himſelf.” STEEVENS. 


* I'll come to you anon.] Perhaps the words — 4% you, which cor- 


rupt the metre, without enforcing the lenſe, are another playboule 


interpolation. STEEVENS. f 

7 Nought's had, all's ſpent, ] Surely, the unneceſſary words— 
Nought's had —are a taſteleſs interpolation; for they violate it 
mealure without expanhon of the ſentiment. 
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lis fafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
hav, by deſtructiou, dy ell in doubtful joy, 


Enter MACBETH, 


How now, my lord? why do you keep alone, 
01 ſorrieſt fancies * your companions making? 


medy, * | 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. 
Mach. We have ſcotch'd the ſnake, not killd 
| it; 


For a few words. Madam, I will, All's ſpent. 
x complete verſe, A 
originally uniform and regular. His frequent exadneſs in makin 
one ſpeaker complete the verſe which another had left imperfect, 
s 100 evident to need exemplification, Sir T. Hanmer was aware 
of this, and occaſionally ſtruggled with ſuch metrical difhculties 
a occurred; though for want of fawiliarity with ancient lan- 
guage, he often failed in the choice of words to be rejected or ſup- 
plied, STEEVENS. 


— ſortieſt fancies —— }] i. e. worthleſs, ignoble, vile. So, 
in Othello : | 
„have a ſalt and ſorry rheum offends me.“ 
Sorry, however, might ſignify ſorrowful, melancholy, diſmal. So, 
w The Comedy of Errors: 
„% The place of death and ſorry execution.“ 
Again, in the play before us (as Mr. M. Maſoũ obſerves) Macbeth 
us, —% This is a ſorry fight.” STEEVENS. ö 
; Things without remedy, ] The old copy--all remedy. 
but ſurely, as Sir T. Hanmer thinks, the word all is an inter- 
polanion, hurtful to the metre, without improvement of the ſenſe. 
The ſame thought ,occuis in K. Rickard II. AR II. ſc. iii: 4 
„ Things paſt redreſs, are now with me paſt care.“ 
 STEEVENS, 


" — ſcotch's —— ] Mr. Theobald. — Fol. feorch'd. 


| Jonxson. 
VoI. XI. FN | RNS BY 


Ving thoſe thoughts, which ſhould indeed have died 
With them, they think on? Things without re- 


There is ſuthcient reaſon to ſuppoſe the metre of Shakſpeare was 


% 
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She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
But let 
T he frame of things disjoint, both the worlds ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams, 
That ſhake us nightly: Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs ecſtacy.“ Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever, he ſleeps well; 
I reaſon has done his worlt : nor ſteel, nor poilon, 
Malice domeſlick, foreign levy, aothing, 
Can touch him further ! 

LADY M. Come on; 
Gentle my lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks; 


Scotch'd is the true reading. So, in Coriolanus, Ad IV. ſc. u: 
© —— he ſcotch'd him and noich'd him like a carbonado.“ 
STEEVENS, 


> But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds ſuffer, | The 
old copy reads thus, and I have followed it, rejecting the modern 
contraction, which was: 
But let both worlds dtsjoint, and all things ſuffer, 
The ſame idea occurs in Hamlet : 
© That both the worlds I give to negligence.” STEEVENS, 


3 Whom we, to gain our place, kave ſent to ptace,] The old copy 
reads: 

Whom we, to gain our peace—s, 
place, we are indebted to the ſecond folio. STEEVENS, 


3 In reſileſs ecllacy. ] Ecflacy, for madneſs, WARBURTON, 


Ecftacy, in its general ſenſe, ſiguifies any violent emotion of the 
mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, in Matlowes 
Tamburlaine, P. I: 
| „% Giiping our bowels with retorqued thoughts, 

© And have no hope to end our s.“ 
Again, Milton, in his ode on The Nativity: 


„% In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ecſtatic fit,” 
ST EEVENS. 


For the judicious cortaion— 


cloud 
foll ov 
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ze bright and jovial 'mong your gueſts to-night. 
Mach. So ſhall I, love; and fo, I pray, be yon: 
let your Temembrance * apply to Banquo ; 

Preſent him eminence, * both with eye and tongue: 
Unſafe the while, that we 

Wuſt lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams ; 
and make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Dilguiling what they are. 


Lapy M. You mult leave this. 


Macs. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear 
wife! 


Thou know'ſt, that Banquo, and his Fleance, lives. 
Lapy M. But in them nature's copy's not eterne.“ 8 


( remembrance — ] is here employed as a quadriſyllable. So, 


in Twelſth-N tight - | © 
« And laſting in her ſad remembrance,” STEEVENS, 


t. v: 

do," * Preſent kim eminence, ] i. e. do him the higheſt honours. 

/ENS, | WARBURTON: 

The v Unſafe the while, that we x 

dem M lave our honours in theſe flattering ſtreams; l 


And mate our faces vizards to our hearts, ( 
Diſguiſing what they are, The fenſe of this paſſage {though 
clouded by metaphor, and perhaps by omiſſion) appears to be as 
follows: —1t is @ ſure fign that our royalty is unſaſe, when it muſt 
deſcend to flattery, and floop to diſſimulation. 
And yet I cannot help ſuppoling (from the hemiftich, un/afe the 
while that we) ſome words to be wanting which originally rendered 
the ſentiment leſs obſcure. Shakſpeare might have written— 
Unſafe the while it is for us, that we &c. 
By a different arrangement in the old copy, the preſent hewi- 
lich, indeed, is avoided; but, in my opinion, to the diſadvantage 
of the other lines. See former editions. STEEVENS. 


' —— nature's copy's not eterne. ] The ce, the leaſe, by which 
they hold their lives from nature, has its time of terinination li- 
mited, JOHNSON, | 


Eterne for eternal is often uſed by Chaucer, So; in The Knight's 
Tale, Mr, Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 1305 : 


* L 2 -” 
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Macs. There's comfort yet, they are aſſailable: h 
Then be thou jocund: Ere the bat hath flown | PF 
His cloiſter'd flight; * ere, to black Hecate's ſum. a 

mons, 


The ſhard-borne beetle,“ with his drowſy hums, Yn 


nan! 


© —— O cruel goddes, that governe 
© This world with binding of your word eferne, 
„% And writen in the table of athamant 


E > and h 
„% You parlement and your eterne graut.“ STErvexs, 


ſhards. 
of wi 


Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is ſupported by a ſubſequent pat. 
benea 


ſage in this play: 


© —— and our high-plac'd Macbeth Ber 
« Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
« To time and mortal cuſtom,” . 

Again, by our author's 13th Sonnet: In C 
„% So ſhould that beauty which you hold in leaſe, 
„% Find no determination.” MALONE, ' 

] once thought that by Nature's copy” &c. our author meaut He 
(to uſe a Scriptural phraſe) mau, as formed after the Deity, though WY 
not, like bim, immortal. So, in King Henry VIII: WK 

„% — — bow ſhall man, Hl 
«© The image of his maker, hope to thrive by't?“ # f 
but, (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves,) in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's expla- 8 
nation, we find that Macbeth in his aext ſpeech but one, alluding (gor 
the intended murder of Banquo and Fleance, ſays, — 
Caucel and tear to pieces that great bond of hi 
That keeps me pale. - of h. 

Mr. M. Maſon, however, adds, that „ by nature's copy, * 
Shakſpeare might only mean—tke human form divine, STEEVENS, Ti 

The alluſiou is to an eftate ſor lives held by copy of court-roll. It Dr. 
is clear, from numberlels alluſions of the ſame kind, that Shak- T 
ſpeare. had been an attorney's clerk, RITSON, Lep! 

8 —— the bat hath flown ow 

His cloiſter'd fligit;] The bats wheeling round the dim 45 
cloiſters of Queen's College Cambridge, have frequently impreſſed a 1 
on me the fingular propriety of this original epithet. SrrrwEss. 3 

Bats are often ſeen flying round cloiſlers, in the duſk of the even- 
ing, for a conhderable length of time. MALONE. 7 

9 The ſhard-borne beetle, ] i. e. the beetle hatched in cleſts of Plir 


wood, So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
They are his ſhards, aud he their beetle,” 
| WARBURTON. 


pal. 


eaut 
ugh 
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Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 
4 deed of dreadful note. 


The ſhard-borne beetle is the beetle borne along the air by its 
ſhards or ſealy wings. From a pdflage in Gower De Confeſſuone 
inantis, it appears that ſhards ſignified ſcales : 

« She figh, her thought, a dragon tho, | 

« Whoſe ſcherdes ſhynen as the ſonne." I. 6. fol. 138. 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle weie called 
ſhards, they being of a ſcaly ſubſtance. To have an outward pair 
of wings of a ſcaly hardneſs, ſerving as integuments to a filmy pair 
beneath them, is the charaQeriflick of the beetle kind. 

Ben Jonſon, in his Sad Shepherd, ſays: 

« The ſcaly beetles with their kabergrons, 
% That make a humming murmur as they fly.“ 
In Cymbeline, Shakſpeare applies this epithet again to the beetle: 
6%. =——_—_—_—_— We had . 
« The harded beetle in a ſafer hold , 
« Than is the full-wing'd eagle. | 

Here there is a manifeſt oppoſition inteuded between the wings 
and flight of the inſed and the bird. The beetle, whole ſharded 
wings can but juſt raiſe him above the ground, is often in a ſtate of 
greater ſecurity than the vaſt-winged eagle that can ſoar o any 
lnght. 

As Shakſpeare is here deſcribing the beetle in the ad of flying, 
[for he never makes his humming noiſe but when he flies,) it is 
wore natural to ſuppoſe the epithet ſhould allude to the peculiarity 
of his wings, than to the circumſtance of his origin, or his place 
of habitation, both of which are common to him with ſeveral other 
treatures of the inſe& kind. | | 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopotra, ſeems to make againſt 
Dr. Warburton's explanation. | | 

The meaning of Enobarbus in that paſſage is evidently as follows: 
Lepidus, ſays he, is the beetle of the triumvirate, a dull, blind 
creature, that would but crawl on the earth, if Odavius and An- 
lony, his more active colleagues in power, did not ſerve him for 
ſhards or wings to raiſe him a little above the ground. 

What idea. 1s afforded, if we ſay that OQavius aud Antony are 
two clefts in the old wood in which Lepidus was bacch'd? _ 

| | STEEVENS, 


The Hard- born beetle is the beetle born in dung. Ariſtotle and 
Piny mention beetles that breed in dung. Poets as well as natural 
billotians have made the fame obſervation, See Drayton's Idtas, 
31; +1 ſcorn all earthly dung-bred ſcarabies.“ So, Ben Jonſon, 
Whalley's edit. Vol. I. p. 59: 

E 
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Lapy. M. What's to be done? 


„hut men of thy condition feed on floth, 


© As doth the beetle on the dung ſhe breeds in.“ Skar 
That hard ſignifies dung, is well known in the North of Stafford. And 
ſhire, where cowſhard is the word generally uſed for cowdung, 80, Can 


in A petite Palace of Pettie his Pleaſure, p. 165: „The humble. bee 
taketh no {corn to loge on a cowe's foule ſhard.”” Again, in Bacon 
Nat. Hiſt. exp. 775: * Turf and peat, and cow ſheards, ate cheay 
fuels, and laſt long.” 

Shardrd beetle in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dung; and 
there the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to the lofty 
eyry of the eagle in ** the cedar, whole top branch oyerpeer'd 

ove's ipreading tree,“ as the poet oblerves in the third part of 
K. Hewy VI. Ad V. (c. ii. TOLLET. 


The ſhard-born beetle is perhaps the beetle born among ſhards, e 
i. e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a ſecondaty or mcetonywical 
ſignification of the word, and not even ſo, generally, but) picce; 
of broken pots, tiles, and ſuch-like things, which are frequently e 


thrown together in corners as rubbiſh, and under which thc in 
beetles may uſually breed, or (what is the ſame) may have been 
ſuppoſed ſo to do. N 
Thus in Hamlet the prieft ſays of Ophelia: * 
„ Shards, flints, and pebbles, ſhould be thrown on her,” 7 
Would Mr. Tollet fay that cows dung was to be thrown into the 
rave? It is true, however, that ſharded beetle ſeems ſcarcely ie. 2 
concilable to the above explanation. Mr. Steevens may be right; 
but Dr. Warburton aud Mr. Tollet are certainly wrong. 
RIrsos. 1 
The ſhard- born beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. Davenant ap- 
, pears not to have underſtood this epithet, for he has given, initead A 


of it, 
—— the ſharp-brow'd beetle, 
Mr. Stecvens's interpretation is, I think, the true one in the 
paſſage before us. MALONE. | | 


Mr. Steevens's interpretation is no doubt the moſt ſuitable to the 
context. The {ſucceeding paſſages, however, make in favour ol 
Mr. Tollet's explanation. In a Briefe Diſcourſe of the Spaniſh Hal, 
1590. p. 3. there is «+ How that nation riling like the beetle from 
the cowſhern hurtleth againſt al things.” And in Dryden, 1 
Hind and the Panther : 

„ Such ſouls as ſhards produce, ſuch beetle things, 
„% As only buzz to heaven with evening wings.“ 


l The Beetle and the Chafer are diſtind inſedts. HoLT WHITE. 
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Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, deareſt 
chuck, * | , 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, ſeeling night,” 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 


lone 


afford. And, with thy bloody and inviſible hand, 
3 * Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
ao, Which keeps me pale ! — Light thickens; and the 


cheap crow * 
; and 
: lofty 
peer d 
art of 


2 ———— deareſt chuck, ] I meet with this term of endearment 
(which is probably corrupted from chic: or chicken) in many of our 
ancient writers. So, in Warner's Albion's England, B. V. c. xxvii: 

« —— immortal ſhe-egg chuck of Tyndarus his wile.” 
It occurs alſo in our author's 7 welſth Night: 

© — how doſt thou chuck ? 

„% — Ay, biddy, come with me.” STEEVENS, 


hards, 
ical 
Ieces 
ently 
thelz 
been 


: Come, ſeeling night , ] Szeling, i. e. blinding. It is a term 
in falconry, WAR BURTON. 


So, in The Booke of Hawkyng, Hunhng, &c. bl, I. no date: 
« And he muſt take wyth hym nedle and threde, to enfyle the 
haukes that bene taken. And in thys maner they muſt be enſiled, 
Take the nedel and thryde, and put it through the over eye lyd, 


— and ſoe of that other, and make them faſt under the becke that ſhe 
alt; ſe not,” &c, Srrrvrxs. | 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond | 
08, Which keeps me pale!) This may be well explained by the fol- 
* low ing paflage in K. Rickard III: 
* Cancel his bond of liſe, dear God, I pray.“ 


Again, in Cymbeline, Act V. ſc. iv: 
6. take this life, 
©« And cancel thele cold bonds. STEEVENS. 


* — Light thickens; and the crow &e, ] By the expreſſion, light 
thickens, Shakſpeare means, the light grows dull or muddy. In this 
lenſe he uſes it in Antony and Cleopatra : | 

my lifſtre thickens 


„When he ſhines by.“ Enwarps's MSS, 


It may be added, that in the ſecond part of K. Henry IV. Prince 
John of Lancafter telis Falſtaff, that ++ his deſert is %% thick lo ine.“ 
Again, in The Faithful Shephrrdeſs of Fletcher, AQ I. tc. ult: 
© Fold your flocks up, for the air 
© Gins to /iicken, and the fun 
© Already his great courſe hath run.“ — STEEVENS. 


L 4 
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— 


Thou 
Thins 
So, P' 


Makes wing to the rooky wood: 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowre; 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rouſe. 


Again, in Spenſer's Calender, 1579: 
But fre, the velkin thicks apace, 
+ And ſtouping P bus ſteepes his face; ; 
« I's time to haſte us home-ward.' MALONE. 


The ſ 
5 Makes wing to the rooky wood: Roy may mean damp, nich 
fleaming with exhalations, It is only a North country variation of 
diale& from rech. In Coriolanus, Shakſpeare mentions 
„ the ret of th' roiten feus.“ 


And, in Calla Poetarum, Kc. 1599: 
©« Comes in a vapour like a rookiſh ryme.“ 


Rooky wood, iudeed, may ſignify a rookery, the wood that abound; , 
with rooks; yet. merely to ſay of the crow that he is flying w a 
wood inhabited by %s, is to add little immediately pertinent 19 
the ſucceeding obſervation, viz. that 

© things of day begin to droop and drowze,” 
I cannot therefore help ſuppoling our author wrote 
© — makes wing to root i' th wood.” 
i, e. to rooſt in it. So, in K. Henry VI. P. I. Ad V. ſc. vi: 


© The raven ro her on the chimney's top.“ 
See note on this paſlage. 


Again, in Gower De Confeſſuone Amantis, Lib. IV. fol. 72: 
% But bow their rucken in her neſt.” 


N 7 B 

Again, in the 15th book of A. Golding's TrarBadon of Ovid's Gialoy 
Metamorpho. ſoleg 
„% He rTucketh down upon the ſame, and in the ſpices dies.” the di 

Again, in The Contention betuyxte Churchyeard and Camell, K. et o 
1560: betta 
„ All day to rucken on my taile, aud poren on a booke.” viat 

Such an uufamiliar verb as root, might ( «ſpecially in a play- need; 
houſe copy) become ealily corrupted, STEEVENS, Th 
6 Whiles night's black agents to their prey 40 rouſe. | This 2ppears Mach 
to be ſaid with reference to thoſe demons who were luppoled 0 it ap 
remain in their ſeveral places of confinement all day, but at the their 
clole of it were releaſed; ſuch indeed as are mentioned in 7he Tt 
Tempe/t, as rejoicing «+ 10 hear the ſolemn curfew.” becavſe it place 


announced the hour of their freedom. So alſo, in Sydney's 4% 
and Stella: 
+ In night, of ſprites the ghaſtly powers do ſtir.“ 
The old copy reads -- prey's. STEEVENS. 
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Thou marvell'ſt at my words: but hold thee ſtill; 
Things, bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill: 


le. Wo, pr'ychee, go with me. [ Exeunt. 


8 CE NE VII. 

The ſame. A Park or lawn, with a gate leading do 
the Palace. 

Enter three Murderers. 


1. Mon. But who bid thee join with us?” 


ah 3, Mon. RR Macbeth 
0 2 2. Mok. He needs not our miſtruſt; ſince he de- 
85 livers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 5 
To che direction juſt. 
„ Mon. Then ſtand with us. 


The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated * traveller apace, 


' But who did bid thee join with us?] The meaning of this abrupt 
dialogue is this, The perſedt ſpy, mentioned by Macbeth in che 
loregoing ſcene, has, before they enter upou the ſtage, given them 
the diredions which were promiſed at the time of their agreement ; 


Ke jet one of the murderers ſuborned, ſuſpeds tim of intending to 
| tetry them; the other obſerves, that, by his exact knowledge of 

viat they were to do, he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and 
Ye needs uot to be miſtruſted. JOHNSON. 

The third aſſaſſin ſeems to have been ſent to join the others, from 
urs Macheth's luperabundant caution. From the following dialogue 
10 || 2ppears that ſome converſation has paſſed between them before 
16 beit preſent entry on the ſtage.” MALONE, | 
be The third murderer enters only to tell them where they ſhould 


Face themſelves. STEEVENS. 
—— lated ] i. e. belated, benighted. So again, in Antony 
d Cleopatra: | h g 
am fo lated in the world, that I 
Have loſt my way for ever.“ STEEVENS, 
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To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The ſubject of our watch. 


3. Mus. Hark ! I hear horſe, 
BAN. [within,] Give us a light there, ho! 
2. Mus. Then it is he; ther 


T hat are within the note of expectation,” 
Already are i'the court.“ 
1. Mu, His horſes go about. 
3, Mus. Almoſt a mile: but he does uſually, 
So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 


Enter BAN O, and FLEANCE ; à Servant with q 
torch preceding them. + 


2. Mou. A light, a light ! 

3. Mus. 'Tis he, 

1. Mus. Stand to't, 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1. Mus. Let it come down. 
[aſſaults Baxgvo, 


13 


the note of e ee i. e. they who are ſet don i 
the liſt of gueſts, and expected to ſupper. SrEEVEXS. 


® Then it is he; the reſt 
That are within the note of exprftation, 
Already are i the court.] Perhaps this paſſage, before it fell into 
the hands of the players, ſtood thus: 


« Then it is he; 
„The reit within the note of expeQation, 
„% Are i'the court.” 


The haſty recurrence of are in the laſt line, and the redundane 
of the metre, feem to ſupport my conjecture. Numberleſs are dhe 
jaſtances in which the player editors would not permit the neceilary 
ſomething to be ſupplied by the reader. 'They appear to bave been 
utterly unacquainted with an ellipſis. STEEVENS, 


A bt 


Anc 


9 þ 
fathe 
coun 
High 
Walt 
ſcend 
Bagg 
Dunc 

- 
evade 

Ra 

. 

f 
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Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, 
fly; | 

Thou may'ſt revenge. —O ſlave! 

[Dies. Fleance and Servant eſcape.? 
3. Murs. Who did ſtrike out the light? 
1. Mon. | Was't not the way? 
3. Mon. There's but one down; the ſon is fled. 
2. Mun. We have loſt beſt half of our affair. 
1. Mus, Well, let's away, and ſay how much is 
done, Excunt. 


rles, 


e rel 


SCENE IV. 
A Room of ſlate in the Palace. 


4 banquet prepared. Enter MACBETH, Lady Mac- 
BETH, RossE, LENOX, Lords, and Attendants. 


at firſt, 
And laſt, the hearty welcome.” 


' Fleance &c. eſcape.) Fleance, after the aſſaſſination of his 
father, fled into Wales, where by the daughter of the Prince of that 
country he had a fon named Walter, who afterwards became Lord 
High Steward of Scotland, and from thence aſſumed the name of 
Walter Steward, From him in a dired line King James I. was de- 
ſeended ; in compliment to whom our authorhas choſen to deſcribe 
Daquo, who was equally concerned with Macbeth in the murder of 
Duncan, as innocent of that crime. MALONE, 


* Was't not the way?) i. e. the beſt means we could take to 
trade diſcovery. STEEVENS. 


dug Rather, to efle& our purpoſe, RITSON. 

* Lou know your own degrees, fit down : at firſt, 

ves. find aft, the hearty welcome.] | believe the true reading is; 
| You know your own degrees, fat down, —To fir ft 

And laſt the hearty welcome. 


Macs. You know your own degrees, fit down: 


2 


F 
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Log DS. Thanks to your wajeſly, M. 
Macs. Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, M. 
And play the humble hoſt. Is he 
Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate;“ but, in beſt time, M 
We will require her welcome. 
Lapy M. Pronounce it for me, fir, to all oy M 
friends; 
For my heart ſpeaks, they are welcome. | That 
Tho 
Enter firſt Murderer, to the door. Near 
R a x M 
Macs. See, they encounter thee with their hearts 
thanks :—— | | Whi 
Both ſides are even: Here I'll fit i' the midſt: kb 
Be large in mirth; anon, we'll drink a meaſure gut: 
The table round. —There's blood upon thy face. ot 
M 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, may be Wit] 
aſlured that their viſit is well received. Jonxsox. ; Th 
a * Our khoſleſs keeps her Hate, &c.] i. e. continues in her chair : 
ſtate at the head of the table. This idea might have been 
borrowed from Holinſhed, p. 805: 4+ The king (Henry VIII.) 
cauſed the queene to keepe the eftate, and then ſat the ambaſſadous ar 
and ladies as they were marſhalled by the king, who would not lit, that u] 
but walked from place to place, making cheer,” &c. 
To keep flate is a phraſe perpetually occurring in our ancient Th: 
dramas, &c, So Ben Jonſon in his Cynthia's Revels : th fat 


„ Seated in thy filver chair 
„% Slate in wonled manner lep.“ 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild Gooſe Chaſe: 
„% What a fate ſhe kreps! how far off they fit from her!“ 


Many more inſtances, to the ſame purpoſe, wight be given. * 
5 STEEVENS, 
A fate appears to have been a royal chair with a canopy ove! 2 
it. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: Fer 
„ This chair ſhall be my fate.“ 
Again, in Sir T. Herbert's Memoirs of Charles To © — where Again 


being ſet, the king under a flate, &c. Again, in The View of 
France, 1598 : „ — eſpying the chayre not to ſtand well under 
the ſtate, he mended it handſomely himſelf.” MALONE, 


bl 
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Mog. Tis Banquo's then. 1 
Macs. "Tis better thee without, than he within, 
I; he deſpatch'd ? 
Mun. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for 
him. 
Macs. Thou art the beſt o'the cut-throats : Yet 
he's good, 
That did the like for Fleance: if thou didſt it, 
Thou art the nonpareil. 
Mun. 
Fleance is ſcaped. 
Mach. Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been 
perfect; 
Whole as * marble, founded as the rock: 
As broad, and general, as the caſing air: 
But now, I am cabin'd cribb'd, confin'd, bound in _ 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. But Banquo's ſafe? 
Mog. Ay, my good lord: ſafe ! in a ditch hebides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes © on his head; 
The leaſt a death to nature, 


Our 


Moſt royal fir, 


urts 


Ire 
Ce. 
ay be 


chair 
been 


VII. 
Hos is better thee without, than he within.) The ſenſe requires 
ot lit, that this paſſage ſhould be read thus : 
'Tis better thee without, than him within, 
cient That is, I am better pleaſed that the blood of Bangquo ſhould be on 
thy face than in his body. 

The author might mean, 7? is better that Banquo's blood were on 
th face, than he in this room. Expreſhons thus imperfeR are com- 
non in his works. Jouxson. 

1 
© | have no doubt that this laſt was the author's meaning, | 
VERS ö MALONE, 
y ovel * —— trenched gaſhes —] Trancher, to cut. Fr. So, in Arden 
if Froerſham, 1592: 
„Is deeply trenched on my bluſhing brow.” 
where Apain, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 1 
jew of i like a figure 
under « Trenched in ice.” STEEVENS. 
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Macs. | Thanks for that: M 
There the grown ſerpent lies; the worm,” that's fleq 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, | Wer 
No teeth for the preſent. Get thee gone; to-morroy Who 
We'll hear, ourſelves again. Exit Murderer, Thar 

Lapy M. My royal lord, Re 
You do not give the cheer : the feaſt is fold * lays 


That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
Tis given with welcome: To feed, were beſl a Tog 


home; p * 

From thence, the ſauce to meat is ceremony; Le 
Meeting were bare without it. M. 
Macs. | Sweet remembrancer !— Lt 


Now, good digeſtion wait on appetite," 


And health on both M. 
LEN. May it pleaſe your highneſs u? Lo 
[The ghoſt of Baxqvo riſes,* and fits in Macrers's u. 
| RO 
7 —— the worm, ] This term in our author's time was applied | 

to all of the ſerpent kind. MALOKNKE. . 
tie feaſt is fold, Cc.] Mr. Pope reads: —— the feaft it un 
cold, — and not without plauſibility. Such another phraſe occurs dil; 
in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: lice = 
„% You muſt be welcome too :—the feaſt is flat elſe,” Not bei 

But the ſame expreſhon as Shakſpeare's, is found in The Romont lub b. 
of the Roſe : : wer- ac 
„% Good dede done thfough praiere, "7" 

&« s fold, and bought to dere.” STEEVENS. auſe, t 

The meaning is, — That which is not given cheerfully, canvot fon to 
be called a gift, it is ſomething that muſt be paid for. JoHv$08, Theſ 
It is ſtill common to ſay, that we fay dear for an entertainment, =_ . 
if the circumſtances attending the participation of it prove irklome eng 
to us. HENLEY. E 
9? Now, good digeſtion wait on appetite,] So, in K. Henry VII: for au 
© A good digeſtion to you all.” STEEVENS. 7 

? The ghoſt of Banquo riſes,| This circumſtance of Banquo's gif iy 
ſeems to be alluded to in The Puriten, fil printed in 1607, 30d * 
ridiculouſly aſcribed to Shakſpeare: „ We'll ha' the ghoft i c 7 
e 0 


white ſheet fit at upper end 0 th' table.” FARMER, 
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= Macs. Here had we now out country's honour 
led, rooF'd. 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent; 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindnels, 


ter. WThan pity for miſchance ! * | 
ROSSE. His abſence, fir, 
lays blame upon his promiſe, Pleaſe it your high- 
neſs 


lt at 


Tograce us with your royal company ?. 

Macs. The table's full. (6 

LEN. Heere is a placereſery'd, ſir. 
Maes, Where? | 

LEN. | Here, my lord.“ What is't that 

moves your highneſs ? 

Macs. Which of you have done this ? 

LORDS. What, my good lord? 
Macs. Thou canſt not ſay, I did it: never ſhake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

RossE. Gentlemen, riſe ; his highnels is not well. 


' Than pity for 1 This is one of Shakſpe2tc's touches 
of nature, Macbeth by theſe words diſcovers a conlciouſneſs of 
pi; and this circumſtance could not Fail to be recolleQed by a 
ce obſerver on the aflaſſination of Banquo being publickly known. 
Jot being yet rendered ſufficiently callous by hard uſe, Mac- 
eld betrays himſelf (as Mi. Wheatley has obſerved,) «+ by an 
ger. acted regard for Banquo, of whoſe abſence from the feaſt he 
Wes to complain, that he may not be ſuſpetied of knowing the 
aule, though at the ſame time he very unguardedly drops an allu- 
in to that cauſe.” MALONE. 


Theſe words do not ſeem-to convey auy conſciouſneſs of guilt 
n the part of Macbeth, or alluſion to Banquo's murder, as Mr. 
Wheatley ſuppoſes. Macbeth only means to ſay- I have more 
Gule to accuſe him of unkindgeſs for his abſence, than to pity him 
kt auy accident or miſchance that may have occahoned it.“ 


anvot 
NSON, 
ment, 
(ome 


Dovce, 


Here, my lord. &c.] The old copy—my good lord; an inter- 
lation that ſpoils the metre. The compoſitor's eye bad caught— 
hu from the next ſpeech but one. STEEVENS, 


* 
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Lapy. M. Sir, worthy friend: my lord is often 
thus, 

And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep ſeat; 
1 he fitis momentary ; upon a thought * 
He will again be well: If much you note him, 
Lou ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſhon.;* 
Feed, and regard him not. Are you a man? 
Macs. Ay, anda bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 
Lapy M. O proper ſtuff! 
This is the very painting of your fear: 
] his is the air-drawn dagger, which, you (aid, 
Led you to Duncan. O, theſe flaws and tarts, 
Umpoſtors to true fear,) would well become” 
A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, 10 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! far, 


So, 
hong 


To 
are 


* ——— upon a thought—] i. e. as ſpeedily as thought can be 
exerted, So, in King Henny IJ. PI: „ — aud, with 8 thought, 
ſeven of the eleven | pay'd.” Again, in Hamlet: 

„% „ a [wit 
« As meditation, or the thoughts of love.” Srfvens. 

5 —— extend his poſſion; | Piolong his ſuſfering; make his fit 

longer, | JOHNSON. 


O proper ſtuſf!] This ſpeech is rather too long for the circum- 
Rances in which it is ſpoken, It had begun better at, Shame ſelf ! 


" $h 
fer 5 F 


« In 
tontur 


Jonssos. 3 
Surely it required more than a a few words, to argue Macbeth out * 
of the horror that pofleſſed him. M. MASON. TY 
7 ——0, theſe flaws, and ftarts, a forcibl 
(Impoſtots to true fear, ) would well become &c.] i. e. thele netre, 
flaws and flarts, as they are indications of your needleſs tears, are 
the imitators or impoſtots only of thoſe which ariſe from 2 fea "BH 
well grounded. WARBURTON. elan 
Flaws are ſudden gults. JOHNSON, Way be 


So, in Cortolanus: b 
„% Like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every flaw,” STEEVENS. Night \ 


Again, in Venus and Adonis : L 
+ Gufſts aud foul flaws to herdmen and to herds.” Matont. 


Vo 
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Why do you make ſuch faces ? When all's done, 

You look but on a ſtool. * 

Macs. Pr'ythee, ſee there! behold! look! lo! 

| how ſay you ?— 1 | 

Why, what care 1? If thou canſt nod, ſpeak too. 

If charnel-houles, and our. graves, muſt ſend 

Thoſe that we bury, back, our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites.“ 

laby M. What! quite unmann'd in folly ? 9 

Mach. If 1 ſtand here, 1 ſaw him. 

Lapy M. Fie, for ſhame! 

Macs. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i'tke 
olden ume," Ks TS 


Impoſtors o true fear, mean impoſtors when compared with true 
ſear, Such is the force of the prepoſitiou to in this place. | 

H : M. MASON 
do, iv K. Henry VIII. Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ſtaves, aud 
hong ones z theſe are but ſwitches to them. STEEVENS. 


To may be uſed for of. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona we 
have an expreſſion reſembling this : c ; 
« Ti:ou counterfeit to thy true friend,” MALONE. = 


Stall be the maus of kites. ] The ſame thought occurs in Spen- 
fer's Facry Queen, B. II. c. vin: | ; 
« But be entombed in the raven or the k4ight.” STFEvens. 


in ſplendidiſſimum quemwque capiivum, non fine verborum 
tontumelia, ſxviit: ut quidem uni ſuppliciter ſepul/uram precanti 
rlpondifle dicatur, jam iſtam in volucram fore poteſiatem.” Sueton. 
u Auguſt, 13, MALONE. | 


* What! quite unmann'd in folly ?] Would not this queſtion be 
forcible enough without the two laſt words, which overflow the 
neue, and couſequently may be ſuſpedted as interpolations ? 

a STEEVENS. 
title olden time,] Mr. M. Maſon propoſes to read—** the 
file time,” meaning the Golden age: but the ancient reading 
Way be juſtified by Holinſhed, who, ſpeaking of the witches, fays, 
ey ** reſembled creatures of the elder world; aud iu Twelfth 
Night we have | 
* ——dallies with the innocence of love, 

Like the old age. . 


Vor, XI. M 
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Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal;* 

Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform 'd 

Too terrible for the ear; the times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man woq|, 
die, 


And there an end: but now, they riſe again, K 
With twenty mortal murders on their crovns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools; This is more ſirang Th 
Than ſuch a murder is. . 
Lapy M. My worthy lord, Whi 
Your noble friends do lack you. $ 
Macs. I do forget: | 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends; 5 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 1 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and healtl 150 
to all; | "4 
Then T'll fit down: Give me ſome wine, f 
full ;—— | 
I] drink to the general joy of the whole table, 0 
drinks 
Again, in Thyſtorye of Jacob and his twelve ſones” bl. * 41 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde : tamed 
„Of dedes done in the olde hne.“ "i 
Again, in our Liturgy—“ and in the old time before them.“ zreſen 
STEEVEN Tin 
* Ere human flatute purg'd the gentle weal z] The gentle ws { you. 
is, the peaceable community, the Rate made quiet and ſafe by dun Apa 
ftatutes. 
% Mollta ſecure peragebant otia gentes.” JOHNSON, 12 
In my opinjon it means „ that ſtate of innocence which did ut 3 
require the aid of human laws to render it quiet and ſecure.” 
| M. Mas0 4 1 
3 Do not muſe at me,] To muſe anciently ſignified to wonder, | lay, 
be in amaze. So, in King Henry PI. P. II. AR IV: Bip. | 
« ] muſe, you make ſo flight a queſtion.” Alt, 
Again, in All's well that ends well : "Ihe 


« And rather muſe, thau aſk, why I entreat you.“ 
| STEEVEN 


* > 
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Ghoſt riſes, 


ind to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, # 
And all to all.“ | 

Lokbs. Our dunes, and the pledge. 

Macs. Avaunt! and quit my fight! Let the 

earth hide thee ! | 

Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Ihou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 5 
Which thou doſt glare with! 

Lapy M. 1 hink of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : 'tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 

Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,” 


ealth 


i_—to all, and kim, we thirſt,] We thirft, I ſuppoſe, means 
x delire to drink. So, in Julius Ceſar, Caſſius ſays, when Brutus 
drinks to him, to bury all uukindneſs, 

« My heart is thirfly for that noble pledge.” M. Mason. 
* Ind all to all.] i. e. all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as he bad 
tamed above, love, health, and joy. WARBURTON, | 


| once thought it {ſhould be fail to all, but I now think that the 
preſent reading is right. JOHNSON, | 20 
Timon uſes nearly the ſame expreſſion to his gueſts, Ad I. „ All 
U you.” 
Again, in K. Henry VIII. more inatelligibly : 
„Aud to you all good health.” STEEVENS. 


——no0 ſpeculation in thoſe eyes —] So, in the 115th Pſalm : 
"——tyes have they, but ſee not.” STEEVENS. 

tie Hyrcan Hger,] Theobald chooſes to read, in oppoſition 
v the old copy — Hyrcanian tyger 3 but the alteration was unnecel- 
lay, as Dr. Philemon Holland, in his tranflation of Pliny's Nat. 
Hit. p. 122, mentions the Hyrcane ſea. TOLLET, 


Alteration certainly might be ſpared: in Ricke's ſecond part of 
Knnidts, 4to. 1584, fign. c. 1. we have © Contrariewiſe theſe 
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Ere human ſtatute purg'd the gentle weal;* 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perſormd 
Joo terrible for the ear; the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man wonlg 
x die, | : 
And there an end: but now, they riſe again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And puſh us from our ſtools ; This is more ſtiange 
Than ſuch a murder is. 


Lapy M. My worthy lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Macs. I do forget: 


Do not muſe at me,“ my moſt worthy friends; 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thoſe that know me. Come, love and health 
to all; | 
Then I'll fit down: 
full ;—— 
J drink to the general joy of the whole table, 


Give me ſome wine, fill 


Again, in „ Thyſtarye of Jacob and his twelve ſones“ bl, l, 

printed by Wynkyn de Worde : 
« Of dedes done in the olde hymne. 
Again, in our Liturgy—“ and in the old time before them.” 
STEEVENS 


* Ere human flatute purg'd the gentle weal z] The gentle wes, 
is, the peaceable community, the Rate made quiet and ſafe by kun 


ſtatutes. 


„% Mollia ſecure peragebant otia gentes.” JOHNSON, 


In my opinjon it means „ that ſtate of innocence which did vot 


require the aid of human laws to render it quiet and ſecure 
M. Masox. 


3 Do not muſe at me,] To muſe anciently ſignified to wonder, le 
be in amaze. So, in King Henry PT. P. II. AR IV: 
« ] muſe, you make ſo flight a queſtion.” 
Again, in All's well that ends well: 


„And rather muſe, thau aſk, why I entreat you.“ 
' | STEEVEND 


Ghoſt riſes, 


And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs ; 
Would be were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, $ 
And all to all.“ 
LORDS. Our dunes, and the pledge. 
Macs. Avaunt! and quit my fight! Let the 
earth hide thee ! | 
Thy bones are marrowlels, thy blood is cold; 
Thou baſt no ſpeculation in thole eyes ; 
Which thou doſt glare with! 
Lapy M. 1 hink of this, good peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom : 'tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time. 

Mach. What man dare, I dare: 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruflian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,” 


(to all, and him, we thirſt,] We thirft, I ſuppoſe, means 
ve delire to drink. So, in Julius Ceſar, Caſſi us ſays, when Brutus 
bins to him, to bury all uukindnels, 

« My heart is thirfly for that noble pledge.” M. Mason. 
* 4nd all to all.] i. e. all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as he bad 
tamed above, love, health, and joy. WARBURTON. | 
| once thought it ſhould be hail to all, but I now think that the 
preſent reading is right. JOHNSON, 

Timon uſes nearly the ſame expreſſion to his gueſts, Ad I. «« All 
you.” 

Again, in K. Henry VIII. more intelligibly : 

Aud to you all good health.” STEEVENS. 

——no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes —] So, in the 115th Pſalm : 
. have they, but ſee not.“ STEEVENS. 

tie Hyrcan „ger,; Theobald chooſes to read, in oppoſition 
lo the old copy — Hyrcanian tyger 3 but the alteration was unneceſ= 
lay, as Dr. Philemon Holland, in his tranSation of Pliny's Nat. 
Hif. p. 122, mentions the Hyrcane ſea. TOLLET. 


Alteration certainly might be ſpared: in Ricke's ſecond part 2 
unmides, 4to. 1584, Ugu. c. 1, we have * Contrariewiſe the 
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Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Sball never tremble: Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy {word; 
If trembling 1 inhibit* thee, proteſt me, 


L. 
ſouldiers, like to Hircan h gers, revenge themſelves on their own 
bowelles ; ſome parricides, ſome fratricides, all homicides,” Wich 
WV: Red, M 

Sir William D' Avenant unneceſſarily altered this to Hircazin 
tyger, which was followed by Theobald and others. Hircan tyyer And 
are mentioned by Daniel, our author's contemporary, ia his Sonnet, Wil 
1594: | 

i „ —reftore thy fierce and cruel mind 

© To Hircan tygers, and to ruthleſs beares.” Marton, 

If trembling 1 inbibit—] Inkabit is the original reading, which Mr. 
Mr. Pope changed to inhibit, which iikibit Dr. Warburton inter. tion 0 
prets refuſe. The old reading may ſtand, at leaft as well as tle then, 
emendation, JOHNSON, in c 

Inkibit ſeems more likely to have been the poet's own word, u 
he uſes it frequently in the ſenſe required in this pallage. Othello, 

AQ I. fc. vii: Ink, 
„a practiſer oby101 
„Of arts inhibited,” | in the 
Hamlet, Ad II. ſc. vi: then p 

AI think their inhibition comes of the late innovation.” reuua 
To inkibit is to forbid. STFEVENS. las en 

I have not the leaſt doubt that „ znkibit thee,” — is the true read- 
ing. In All's Well that End's Well, we find in the ſecond and all To 
the ſubſe quent folios——** which is the moſt inhabited fin of the. like t 
canon.“ — io ſtead of inhibited. 8 know] 

The ſame errour is found in Stowe's Survey of London, 41ö. Intabt 
1618, p. 772: ** Alſo Robert Fabian writeth, that in the yeat ldzed, 
1506, the one aud twentieth of Henry the ſeventh, the faid ftew- It is 
houſes in Southwarke were for a ſeaſon inhabited, and the doores ciouſly 
cloſed up, but it was not long, ſaith he, ere the houſes there were me 10 
ſet open again, ſo many as were permitted.” — The paſlage is not Oar 
in the' printed copy of Fabian, but that writer left in Manuſcript . 
continuation of his Chronicle from the-acceſhon of K. Henry VII. the vi 
to near the time of his own death, (1512.) which was in Stowes 3 
poſleſhon in the year 1600, but I believe is now loſt. 2 ( 

By the other {light but happy emendation, the reading thee in- 4 
flead of then, which was propoſed by Mr. Steevens, and to which 1 
I have paid the reſpe@ that it deſerved by giving it a place in 1 u the 


text, this pallage is rendered clear and eaſy. 
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The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow! . _ 
[ Ghoſt diſappears. 
Unreal mockery, hence! Why. ſo ;-—being gone, 
am a man again.— Pray you, fit ſtill. 
Lapy M. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke 
the good meeting, 
wich moſt admir'd diſorder. | 
MACB. Can ſuch things be, 
And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder?* You make me 
ſtrange 


Mr. Steevens's corredtion is ſtrongly ſupported by the pundtua- | 


c 
— tion of the old copy, where the line ftands—If trembling 1 inhabit 
the then, proteſt &c. and not—lf trembling 1 inhabit, then proteſt &c, 
In our author's K. Richard II. we have nearly the ſame thought: 
F « If 1] dare eat, or drink, or breathe, or live, : 
Ul, « [ dare meet Surrey in @ wilderneſs," MALONE, 

Inkabit is the original reading; and it needs no alteration. The 
obvious meaning 15—— Should you challenge me to encounter you. 
io the deſert, and I through fear remain trembling in my caſtle, 
then proteſt me, &c. Shakſpeare here uſes the verb zmmhabit in a 
neutral ſenſe, to expreſs continuance in à given ſituation ; and Milton 
has employed it in a ſimilar manner : | 

ad. Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven! HExTLEv. 

all To inhabit, a verb neuter, may- undoubtedly have, a meaning 

the like that ſuggeſted by Mr. Henley. Thus, in 4 you (the it,—** O 
knowledge ill-inhabited! worſe than Jove in a thatched houſe!” 

to. Intabited, in this inſtance, can have no other meaning than 

eat aged. 

eu- tis not, therefore, impoſhble, that by inkabit, our author capri- 

res ciouly meant ay within doors. If, when you have challenged 

ere me to the deſert, I ſculk in wy houſe, do not hefitate to protelt my 

not co vardice. STEEVENS. 

t 2 * Unr/al mockery, ] i. e. unſubſlantial pagrant, as our author calls 

Il. the viſion in The Tempe/t-; or the picture in Timon of Athens, 

ves „a mocking of the lite.“ S1EEVENS. 

i. Can ſuch things be, 

ich And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud, | 

— Without our ſpecial wonder ?| The meaning is, can ſuch wonders 


u theſe paſs over us without wonder, as a caſual ſummer cloud 
alles over us. Jouxsox. 
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Even to the diſpoſition that I owe,* 


When now I think you can behold ſuch nght, 1 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
EP ue 
No inftance is given of this ſenſe of the word overcome, which 
has cauſed all the difficulty; it is however to be found in Spenſer dun 
Faery Queen, B. III. c. vii ſt. qt ; But 
„A little valle. : [ 
© All covered with thick woods, that quite it overcams," 
FARM. Atti 
Again, in Marie Magdalene's Repentaunce, 1567 : [ 


«© With blode overcome were both his eyen.” MaLoxx, 
You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpofition that I owe,) Which in plain Eugliſh i; 
only: You mate me juſt mad. WARBURTON. 
You produce in me an alteration of mind; which is probably the 
expreſhun which our author intended to paraphraſe. Jouxs0x, 
1 do not think that either of the editors has very ſucceſsfully 


3 


explained this paſſage, which ſeems to mean, —— You prove % u ler“ 
that I am a flranger rven to my own diſpoſition, when I perceive fiat 
the very object which Heals the colour from my cheek, permats it to u. 
main in yours, In other words, —— You prove to me how falſe u T 
opinion 1 have hitherto maintained of my aun courage, when yu paſl 
on the trial is found to exceed it, A thought ſomewhat ſimilar occurs *. 
in The Merry Wives of Windſor, AQ II. ſc. i: «« I'll entertain hap 
myſelf like one I am not acquainted withal.” Again, in All Wl 3 
that End's Well, Ad V: 10 1 
© — —if you know old 
„That you are well acquainted with yourſelf.” laid 
STFEVENS, far 
The meaning, I think, is, You render me a, firanger to, or ſor- 5 
getful of, that brave diſpoſition which I know I poſſeſs and make me * 
fancy myſelf a coward, when I perceive that I am terrihed byz 
fight which has not in the leaſt alarmed you. A paſlage in 4% i 
like it may prave the beſt comment on that before us: 
lf with myſelf I hold intelligence, Th 
„Or have acquaintance with my own deſires—. 
So Macbeth ſays, he has no longer acquaintance with his omn 
brave diſpoſition of mind: His wife's ſuperior foriitade makes hin 
as ignorant of his own courage as a ſtranger might be ſuppoled io 
be. MALONE. 
I believe it only means you make me amazed The word gt _ 


was then uſed in that ſenſe. So, in The Hiftory of Jack of Nw- 
berry —<+* jeſt not, ſaid ſhe; for I mean it ſhall be; and ſtand not 
ſtrangely, but remember that you promiſed me, &c, REED. 


EF 
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When mine are blanch'd with fear. 

Rossk. What ſights, my lord? 
Lapy M. I pray you, ſpeak not; he grows worſe 
and worle; 

Queſtion enrages him: at once, good night ;— 
Sand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. | 

LEN. Good night, and better health 
zuend his majeſty ! 

Lapy M. A kind good night to all!“ 
[ Exeunt Lords, and Attendants. 
liſh is Macs. It will have blood; they ſay, blood will 
* have blood :* 


(fully — blanch'd with fear.] i. e. turn'd pale, as in Web- 


{o me lers Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 : 
e Jha „Thou doſt blanch miſchief, 
fo ft. „ Doſt make it white. STEEVENS, 


fe The old copy reads is blanch'd. Sir T. Hanmer correQed this 
1 pallage in the wrong place, by reading—cheek; in which he has 
ru been followed by the ſubſequent editors. His correQion gives per- 
* haps a more elegant text, but not the text of Shakſpeare. The alte- 
5 We raion now made is only that which every editor has been obliged 
to make in almoſt every page of theſe plays. —In this very ſcene the 
old copy has „the times las been, Nc. Perhaps it may be 
ſaid that mine refers to ruh, and that therefore no change is necel- 
ſary, But this ſeems very harſh. MALONE, 


A kind good night to all ?] I take it for granted, that the redun- 
dnt and valueleſs ſyllables—e king, are a playhouſe interpolation. 
STEEVENS. 


* It will have blood; they ſay, blood will have blood:) So, in 
Tie Mirror of Magiſtrates, p. 118; 
« Take heede, ye princes, by examples paſt, 


% Bloud will kave bloud, eyther at firſt or laſt. * 
Henotnseon. 


I would thus point the paſlage : 
It will have blood ; they ſay, blood will have blood, 
As a coufirmatiou of the reading, I would add the following 
zuthority: 
% Blood aſketh blood, and death muſt death requite.” 
Ferrex and Porrex, AQ IV. fc. ii. WHALLEY, 
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Stones have been known to move, and trees tg 
{peak ; © 

Augurs, and underſiood relations,” have 

7 magot-pies, and choughs, and rpoks, brongh: 

forth 


T have followed Mr. Whalley's AKRON inftead of Placing 
the lem colon after — ſay. 
Tue lame wois occur in The Battle of Alcatar, 1594: 
„ bloud will have bloud, foul munther ſcape no ſcourge,” 


STaf vExS, 

6 — —and trres to ſprakt;| Alluding perhaps to the vocal tree 
which (Sce the ihird book of ine Aueid) revealed the muticer of — 
Poul: dotrus. S1YEVENS if 
7 Augurs, and wider loud relations, Ke. | By the word relation is 3 flor 
underiiood thier efflion of etfcas with cauſes ; to under fland rrlation 8 
ay % aiugui, Is 10 Kue hov ithofe things ee to each other, * 
dine Lave +0 Viable combinauon or dependence. Joaxs0s, 9 5 
Shakipeare, in his lice. 10s way, by relations, might only mean recol! 
lan, s, i c. ihe l.nguage of birds, WARBURTON. ſulnel 
Ihe old copy has the paflage thus: the {: 
Augures, an“ underjiood relations, have ta 
by maggot- pres and choughs, Kc, = 
The moceru e-itors have read : laugh 
Augusts that underltand relations, have (uthct 
by magpies and by choughs, Ke. * 
Perhaps we ſhould iead, auguries, i, e, prognoſtications by mean por 
of omens and prodigies. 1hele. together with the connettion of 10 
— effects with caufes, being undeiflood, lays he) have been inſtru- So 
'S mental in divulging the moſt f{ecret murders, 5 
In Cotgrave's Didionarv, a magpte is called magatapit, So, in for ( 

T he Night- Raven, a Satirical Colledtion, &c: 

+ | neither tatile with iack-daw, That 
© Or Maggot- He on thacch'd houſe flraw.” 1 

Mago /-hie is the original name of the bird : Magot being the fa- 
miliar appellation given to pies, as we ſay Robin to a redbrealt, Ton A521 
to a titmoule, Philip to a ſparrow, &c. The modern mag is the u 
abbreviation of the ancient Magot, a word which we had from the "e 
French. STIEEVENS, 4 
Ir. Steevens 1ighily reflores Magot-pirs. In Minſhew's Guide Ke 


to the Tongues, 1617, we meet with a maggatapie : aud Middleton 
in his More Diſſemblers beſede Women, ſays: „He calls her magot 0 
pie.” FARMER, | 


of 


: 
u. 
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The ſecret'ſt man of blood. What is the night? 
Lapy M. Almoſt at odds with morning, which 
is which. 
MacB. How fay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his 
| perſon, * 
At our great bidding?“ 
LADY XI. Did you ſend to him, fir? 
Macs. I bear it by the way; but I will fend: 


and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The ſecret'ff man of blood. ] The inquilitive reader will find ſuch 
1 floty in Thomas Eupton's Thouſand notable things &c. 4to bl. 1. 
no date, p. 100; and in Goulart's Admirable Hiſlories Kc. p. 425. 
40. 1607. STEEVENS, - 


9 How ſay'ft thou, &c. ] Macbeth here aſks a queſtion, which the 
recolleftion of a moment enables him to anſwer. Of this forget- 
fulneſs, natural to a mind oppreſs'd, there is a beautiful inſtance in 
the ſacred ſong of Deborah and Barak: „ She aſked her wiſe woe 
men counſel; yea, ſhe returned anſwer to herſelf." 

Mr. A. Maſon's interpretation of this paſſage has, however, 
taught me diffidence- of my own. He ſuppoſes, and vot without 
ſuthcient reaſon, that “ what Macbeth means to ſay, is this. What 
do you think of this circumſtance, that Macduff drnies to come at our 
great bidding? — What do you infer from thence? — What is, your 
Anion of the matter? | 

So, in Othello, when the Duke is informed that the Turkiſh fleet 
vas making for Rhodes, which he ſuppoſed to have been bound 
for Cyprus, he favs, | | 

% How ſay you by this change?“ 
That is, what do you think of it? 

In The Coxcomb Antonio favs to Maria, 
Sweetheart. how ſay you by this gentleman ? 
© He will away at midnight.“ 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Speed ſays — 

* But Launce, 4% ſay'ft thou, that my maſter is become a no- 
table lover?“ l | | 

Again, Macbeth, in his addreſs to his wife, on the firſt appear- 
ance of Banquo's ghoſt, uſes the ſame form of words: 

© —— behold! look! lo! how ſay you?” 

The circumſtance, however, on which this queſtion is founded, 

took its riſe from the old hiltory, Macbeth ſent to Macduff to 
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There's not a one of them,“ but in his-houſe 
] keep a ſervant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 
(Betimes 1 will,) unto the weird fiſters : * 
More {hall they ſpeak; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worſt means, the worſt: for mine own good, 
All cauſes fhall give way; I am in blood 
Stept in fo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which mult be acted, ere they may be ſcann'd,” 
LAX M. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, 
ſleep. ? 


aſſiſt in building the caſtle of Dunſinane. Macduff ſent workmen 
Kc. but did not chooſe to truſt his perſori in the tyrant's power, 
From that time he reſolved on his death. STEEVvENs. 


9 There's not a one of them, ] A one of them, however uncouth 
the phraſe, ſignifies an individual. In Albumazar, 1614, the ſame 
expreſſion occurs: Not @ one ſhakes his tail, but I figh out 
paſſion.” Theobald would read thane; and might have found his 
propoſed emendation in Davenaat's alteration of Macbeth, 1674, 
This avowal of the tyrant is authorized by Holinſhed: „ He had 
iu every nobleman's houſe one lie fellow or other in fee with him 
to reveale all, &c. SIEEVENS. 


* ( Beltimes I will,) unto the weird ſiſters: | The ancient copy 
reads — 

„% And betimes I will to the weird ſiſters. 

They whoſe ears are familjarized to diſcord, may perhaps objed 

to my omiſſion of the firſt word, and my ſupplement wy fifth, 

| TEEVENS. 


, be ſcann d.] To ſcan is to examine nicely. Thus, in 


Hamlet : 
© —— fo he goes to heaven, 25 
„% And ſo am | reveng'd: That would be ſcann d. 


STEFVENS, 


4 You lack the ſeaſon of all natures, ſleep.) I take the meaning 
to be, you want ſleep, which ſeaſons, or gives the reliſh to, all nature, 
© Indiget ſomni vitæ condimenti.” JOHNSON. 


This word is often uſed in this ſenſe by our author. So, in * 
IH, ends well: „ 'Tis the beſt brine 2 maiden can ſeaſon bet 
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Macs. Come, we'll to ſleep: My ſtrange and 
ſelf-abuſe 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard uſe :— 
We are yet but young in deed. * [ Exeunt. 


praiſe in.” Again, in Muck ado about Nothing, where, as in the 
preſent inftance, the word is uſed as a ſubſtantive: 

« And ſalt too little, which may ſeaſon give 

„% To her foul tainted fleſh," 

An anonymous e heya ger thinks the meaning is, 4+ You ſtand 
in need of the time or ſeaſon of ſleep, which all natures require.“ 

MALONE, 

5 We are yet but young in deed. ] The editions before Theobald 

read! / 
We're but young indeed, JOHNSON. 

The meaning is not ill explained by a line in King Henry VI. 

p. Ill; We are not, Macbeth would ſay 

„% Made impudent with nſe of evil eas.” / 
or, we are not yet (as Romeo expreſſes it) + old murderers.” Theo- 
bald's amendment may be countenanced by a paſſage in Antony and 
Cleopatra: e Not in deed, madam, for | can do nothing.” 

The initiale fear, is the fear that always attends the firſt initiation 
ino guilt, before the mind becomes callous and inſenfible by fre- 
quent repetition of it, or (as the poet ſays) by hard uſe. 

STEEVENSs 
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$0" N KY; 
The Heath. In r 


Thunder. Enter HEcaTs, * meeting the three The 
Witches. Was 


1. Witch. Why, how now, Hecate?* you look And 
angerly. 


5 —— Enter Hecate, | Shakſpeare has been cenſured for intro. 


ducing Hecate among the vulgar witches, and, conſequently, for 
confounding ancient with modern ſuperſtitions. — He has, however, 
authority for giving a miſtreſs to the witches, Delrio Diſquiſ, Mag, 
lib. ii. quæſt. 9. quotes a paſlage of Apuleius, Lib. dr Ano aw; 


de quadam Caupona, regina Sagarum. And adds further: — & ut P 
ſcias etiam tum quaſdam ab 1is hoc {ztulo honotratas. In conſe- $ 
quence of this information, Ben Jonſon, In his Maſque of (ws, I 
has introduced a charader which he calls a Dame, who preſides at [the | 
the meeting of the Witches: vith 
© Sifters, flay; we want our dame.” me ti 
The dame accordingly enters, inveſted with marks of ſuperiority, Perha 
and the reft pay an implicit obedience to her commands. | 
Again, in a True examination and confeſſuon of Elta'eth Stile, 
alias Rockyngham, Kc. 1579. bl. l. 12mo: „ Further ſhe ſaiech, that 
mother Seidre dwelling in the almes houſe, was the mazſtres wiiche Bu 
of all the reſte, and the is now deade.” {ome 
Shakſpeare is therefore blameable only for calling his prefiving fresh 
chatadter Hecate, as it might have been brought ou with pi opicy look 
under auy other title whatever. STEEVENS, publ 
Shax'peare ſeems to have been unjuſtly cenſured for inmoducing lt 
Hecate among the medern witches. Scot's Dijcovery of et, duc 
B. III. c. ii. and c. xvi. and B. XII. c. iii. memions it as the vill 
common opinion of all writers, that witches were ppl toe 
nightly e mectings with Herodias, and the Pagan gou's, * ai d 
ce that in the night-times they ride abroad with Deane, the 200008 Bs 
of the Pagans,” &c. —— Their dame or chief leader fecms atwa!s 74 
to have been an old Pagan, as „ the ladie by lla, Minesva, 0! 10 


Diana.” TOLLET. 


6 Why, how now, Hecate?} Marlowe, though a ſcholar, bas. 


likewiſe uſed the word Hecate, as a dillyllable: 
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Hec, Have I not reafon, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles, and affairs of death; 

And 1, the miſtreſs of your charms, 

The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or ſhow the glory of our art? 

And, which is worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward ſon, 

Spiteful, and wrathful; Who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you.“ 


« Platoe's blew fire, and Hecat's tree, 
« With magick ſpells ſo compaſs thee, ” | 
Dr. Fauſius, MALONE, 

1 —— for a wayward ſon, 

Spiteful, and wrathſul; who, as others do, 

Loves 2 his own ends, not for you. ] Inequality of meaſure; 
[the firſt of theſe lines being a foot longer than the ſecond) together 
with the unneceſſary and weak compariſon — as others do, incline 
me to regard the paſſage before us as both maimed and interpolated. 
Perhaps it originally ran thus: 

— for a wayward ſon, 

A ſpiteful and à wrathful, who 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. | 

But the repetition of the article à being caſually omitted by 
ſome tranſcriber for the theatre, the venue became too ſhort, and a 
(rcſh concluſion to it was ſupplied by the amanuenhs, who over- 
looked the legitimate rhyme who, when he copied the play for 
publication, , 

If it be neceſſary to exemplify the particular phraſeology intro- 
duced by way of amendment, a paſlage in the Witch by Middleton, 
will ſufficiently anſwer that purpoſe : 

What death is't you deſire for Almachildes? — 
A ſudden, and à ſubtle. 

In this inſtance, the repeated article à is alſo placed before two 
adjedives referring to a ſubſtantive in the preceding line. See alſo 
The Paſton Letters, Vol. IV. p. 155: % Pray God ſend us @ good 
world and @ peaceable. Again, in our author's King Henry IV : 
* A good portly man, i'faith, and @ corpulent, ” 

Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The bote of huntyng, that is 
che mayſter of game: It [the Boar] is a prowde beeſt, @ feers, 
ud 4 perilous,” STEEVENS. 
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But make amends now: Get you gone, He f 
And at the pit of Acheron* His 
Meet me the morning; thither he And 
Will come to know his deſtiny. km 


Your veſlels, and your ſpells, provide, 
our charms, and every thing beſide: Hark 
Jam for the air; this ien I'll ſpend 
Unto a diſmal-ſaial end.“ 


1. 
Great buſineſs muſt be wrought: ere noon : 
Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; * 
Fil catch it ere it come to ground: 
And that, diftill'd by magick flights,“ 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion: 
* —— the pit of Acheron — ] Shakſpeare ſeems to have thought 
it allowable to beſtow the name of Acheron on any fountain, lake, L 
or pit, through 'which there was vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a comau— 
nication between this and the infernal world. The true 0;iginal 
Acheron was a river in Greece; and yet Virgil gives this name 10 , 
his lake in the valley of Amſanftus in lialy. STEEVENS. 
9 Unto a , end.) The old copy violates the metre by 25 
needleſs addition: 7 
Unto a diſmal and a fatal end. 
I read — diſmal-faial. Shukſpeare, as Mr. Tyrwhitt obſerves iu 7 
a note on R Richard TIT, is fond of theſe compound ep:ihets, ia _ 
which the brſt adjetive is to be conſidered as an ariveib, So, in th 
that play we meet with chiluryjh-fooluſh, ſenſeleſs-0)ſtinate, and mortal- 
flaring. S1EEVENS. Song 
* —— vVaporous drop profound; ] That i is, © drop that has proſound, 
deep, or hidden qualities. JOHNSON, 8 
This vaporous drop ſeems to have been meant for the ſame a beth 
the virus /unare of the ancients, being a toam which the moon wi 
ſuppoſed to {hed on particular herbs, or other objects, when 6 
ſt:ongly ſolicited by enchantment, Lucan introduces Eriaho ufig of 


it. |. 6 
„ virus large lunate miniflrat.” STFEVENS, 


3 —— ſlights, ] Arts; lubtle practices. JUHNSON, 
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He ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 
His hopes bove wiſdom, grace, and fear: 
And you all know, ſecurity 
Is mortals' chiefeſt enemy. 
Soxnc. [within.] Come away, come away, * &c. 
Hark, ] am call'd; my little ſpirit, fee, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. [EFxit. 
1, Witch. Come, let's make haſte ; ſhe'll ſoon 
be back again. [ Exeunt, 


8. CENCE: VI. 


Fores. A Room in the Palace, | 


Enter LENOX, and another Lord.“ 


1 


Lien. My former ſpeeches have but hit your 
thoughts, 


Come away, come away, &c,] This entire ſong I found in a 
MS. dramatic piece, entitled, A Tragi-Coomodie called THE 
WiTCH ; long fince ated &c. written by Thomas Middleton. 

The Hecate of Shakſpeare has ſaid — | 

„% | am for the air, &c. 

The Hecate of Middleton ( who, like the former, is ſummoned 
boy by aerial ſpirits) has the ſame declaiation in almoſt the ſame 
words — 

++ I am for aloft” &c. 
Song. ] „ Come away, come away: 
© Heccat, Heccat, come away, &c. 

See my note among Mr. Malone's Prolegomena, Article Mac- 

hal, Vol. II.] where other coincidences &c. are pointed out, 
STEEVENS, 


in the aire. 


* Enter Lenox, and another Lord.] As this tragedy, like the reſt 
of Shakſpeare's, is perhaps overſtocked with perſonages, it is not 
ealy to aſſign a reaſon why a nameleſs charader {hould be intro- 
duced bere, ſiuce nothing is ſaid that might not with equal pro- 
Fiitly have been put into the mouth of any other diſaffeded man. 


- — — 
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Which can interpret farther: only, I ſay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne: The gracions 
Duncan - | 
Was pitied of Macbeth :—marry, he was dead:= 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 

Whom, you may ſay, if it pleaſe you, Fleance 
kill'd. 

For Fleance fled Men muſt not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how monſtrous 

It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 

To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 

How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not ſtraight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

T hat were the flaves of drink, and thralls of ſleep? 

W as not that nobly done? Ay, and wilely too; 

For wwould have anger'd any heart alive, 

10 hear the men deny it. So that, I ſay, 

He has borne all things well: and I do think, 


That, had he Duncan's ſons under his key, 


(As, an't pleaſe heaven, he ſhall not,) they ſhould find 

W hat 'twere to kill a father; ſo ſhould Fleance. 

But, peace! for from broad words, and 'caule he 
ö fail'd | 5 

His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 


I believe therefore that in the original copy it was written with 
very common form of contraction Lenox and An for which the 
tranſcriber, inſtead of Lenox and Angus, ſet down Lenox and an- 
oller Lord, The author had indeed been more, indebied to the 
tranſcriber's fidelity and diligence, had he committed no errois of 
greater importance JOHNSON. 


5 Who cannot want the thought, ] The ſenſe requires: 
Who can want the thought —— 
Yet, I believe, the text is not corrupt. Shakſpeare is ſometimes 
incoire& in-theſe minutiæ. MALONE. 


© —— monſtrous — | This word is here uſed as a triſyllable. 
MALONE, 
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Wacduff lives in diſgrace : Sir, can yon tell 

Where he beſtows himſelf ? FL 
7”; 7 1 ng 585 The ſon of Duncan,” 

from whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

lives in the Engliſh court; and 1s receiv'd 

(0fthe moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 

Takes from his high reſpect: Thither Macduff 

h gone to pray the holy king, on his aid? 

To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 

That, by the help of theſe, (with Him above 

To ratify the work,) we may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights; 

Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives ;? 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, * 

All which we pine for now: And this report 

Hah ſo exaſperate * the king,“ that he 


ons 


Ile ſon of Duncan,] The old copy—ſons. MALONE. 
Theobald correQed it. Jouxsox. ? 
on his aid —] Old copy—upon. STEEVENS. 


Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives ;] The conſtrue- 
ton is—Free our feaſts and banquets from bloody Knives. Perhaps 
the words are tranſpoſed, and the line originally ſtood : 

Our feaſts and banquets free from bloody knives, MALONE, 


Aukward tranſpoſitions in ancient language are ſo frequent, that 
tte paſſage before us might have paſſed unſuſpected, had there not 
been a poſſibility that the compoſitor's eye caught the word free 
from the line immediately following, We might read, frigh:, or 
ſq (a verb commonly uſed by old writers) but any change perhaps 
u needleſs, STEEVENS, 


and receive free honours,] Free may be either honours 
fre beflowed, not purchaſed by crimes; or honours without 
fry, without dread of a tyrant. JOHNSON. ; 
' —— exaſperate—] i. e. exaſperated. So contaminate is uſed for 
toataminated in K. Henry VJ. STEEVENS. | 
tte king,] i. e. Macbeth, The old copy has, leſs intel- 
Wly,—their. STEEVENS. . 
| N 
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Prepares ſor ſome attempt of war.“ | 
LEN. Sent he to Macduff? 
Lokd. He did: and with an abſolute, Sir, ng; | 

The cloudy meſlenger turns me his back, | 

And hums ; as who ſhould ſay, You'll rue the tin; 

That clogs me with this anſwer. 
LEN. And that well might 

Adviſe him to a caution, ? to hold what diſtance 

His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meſſage cre he come; that a ſwift bleſſing 

May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country 


Under a hand accurs'd !* l 


LorD. My prayers wich him!“ v fre 
[ Excunt, * 


wo ſu 
Their refers to the ſon of Duncan, and Macduft. Sir T. Hanmer bation 
reads unneceſſarily, I think, the king. MALONE, megu 


4 Prepares for ſome allemft of war.] The ſingularity of this er- terpo] 
preſſion, with the apparent redundaucy of the metre, almoſt per. . 
ſuade me to follow Sir T. Hanmer, by the omiſſion of the two latt tis p 
words. STEEVENS, | Shakſ| 


* Adviſe him to à caution,] Sir T. Hanmer, to add ſmoothinels vonie 
to the verification, reads—to a care. unditi 
I ſuſped, however, the words—-{0 a, are interpolations defgzed 
to render an elliptical expreſhon more clear, acco:Cing to ſene Thi 
player's apprehenſion, Perhaps the lines originally Rood thus: vith 
And that well might a CEL 
Adviſe him caution, and to hold what diſtance in the 

His wiſdom can provide, STLEVENS, niſchi 


6 ——to this our ſuſſering country | ep 
Under @ hand accurs'd!|} The conſtruction is, —to our county 


: | 8 
ſuſfering under a hand accurſed. MALOXE. "WM 


7 My prayers with him | The old copy, tizgidly, and in defiance Shakf; 
of meaſure, reads | 
I'll fend my prayers with him. | 

I am aware, that for this, and {imilar reje&ions, I hall be cen. The 
ſured by thoſe who are diſinclined to venture out of the track 0 
ine old ſtage-waggon, though it may occaſionally conduct them 
into a ſlough, It may ſoon, therefore, be dilcovered, that numer 


* 
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ACT IV. sc EN E 1. 
4 dark Cave. In the middle, a Cauldron boiling. 
| Thunder. Enter the ihree Witches. 


1. Witca. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.? 
2. WITCH. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig 


whin'd.* 


dus beauties are reſident in the diſcarded words I ſend; and that 
u frequently as the vulgariſm—on, has been diſplaced to make room 
ſor—of, a diamond has been exchanged for a pebble. —For my own 
ke, however, let me add, that throughout the preſent tragedy 
to ſuch liberties have been exerciſed, without the previous appro- 
tation of Dr. Farmer, who fully concurs with me iu ſuppoſing the 
negularities of Shakſpeare's text to be oftener occaſioued by in- 
terpolations, than by omiſhons. STEEVENS, 


* Scene J.] As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment in the play, 
it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how much judgemevt 
Shakſpeare has ſelected all the chcumflances of his internal cere- 
nonies, and how exaQly he has conformed to common opinions and 
\nditons : | 

«Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 1 
The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to converſe 
with witches, is that of a cat, A wilch, who was tried about half 
i century before the time of Shakſpeare, had a cat named Rutterkiu, 
s the ſpirit of one of thoſe witches was Grimalkin ; and when any 
miſchief was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go and fly. But 
once when ſhe would have ſent Rutterkin to torment a daughter of 
the counteſs of Rutland, iuftead of going or flying, he only cried 
aw, from whence ſhe diſcovered that the lady was out of his 
power, the power of witches being not univerſal, but limited, as 
Shakſpeare has taken care to inculcate : 

„ Though his bark cannot be loſt, 

Wet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt.” 
The common affiitions which the malice of witches produced, 
vere melancholy, fits, and lofs of fleſh, which are threateucd by 
"ne of Shakſpeare's witches 
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. 3 r 1 | 
3. Witch. Harpercries : — I 1s ume, 's times 


I, 
© Weary ſev'n nights, nine times nine, 
„Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.” ſende d 
It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the catile of their neigh. judge in 
bours, and the farmers have to this day mauy ceremonies to ſecure 
their cows an! other caltle from witchcraft ; but they ſeem to have 
been molt fulpe&ed of malice againſt ſwine. Shakſpeare has xc. 
cordingly made one of his witches declare that (he has been {illins 
ſwine; and Nr. Harſnet obſerves, that about that time, 0 ſou 
could not be ill of the meaſles, nor a girl of the ſullens, but ſon ot dad in 
woman was charg'd with witchcraft.” 
© Toad, that under the cold tone, 
© Days and nights haſt thirty-one, 
© Swelter'd venom {leeping got, 
% Boil thou firſt i'the chatmed pot,” The 
Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of being by ſeem | 
ſome means acceſlary to witchcraft, for which reaſon Shakſpeare, of enc 
in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls one of the ſpirits Paddock or Camd 
Toad, and now takes care to put a toad firſt into the pot. When oblerv 
Vavinus was ſeized at Toulouſe, there was found at his lodying one ge 
in gens buſo vitro incluſus, à great toad ſhut in a mal, upon which pg thr 
thoſe that proſecuted him Veneficium-exprobrabant, charged hin, | that t 
ſuppoſe, with witchcraft, three « 
„% Fillet of a fenny ſnake, to the 
© [n the cauldron boil and bake : nd fc 
„ Eye of newt, and toe of frog; from 
« For a charm,” &c. vrute 
The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by conſulting prope 
"the books de Viribus Animalium aud de Mirabilibus Mundi, aſcribed Mat 
to Albertus Magnus, iu which the reader, who has time and cit- Nakl) 
dulity, may diſcover very wonderful ſecrets. 
„% Finger of birth-ſ{trangled babe, "7 
„% Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ;"—— moria 
It has been already mentioned in the law againſt witches, that fitiou 
they are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to uſe in enchaniments, this ; 
which was confefled by the woman whom king James examined, tentus 
and who had of a dead body, that was divided in one of their al- bis Br 
ſemblies, two fingers for her ſhare. It is obſervable, that Shak- which 
ſpeare, on this great occaſion which involves the fate of a king, cel 
multiplies all the circumſtances of horror. The babe, whole bage! le ſh; 
is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth; the greaſe mult uot only be 
human, but muſt have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of 3 —1 


gurderer, and even the ſow, whoſe blood is uſed, mult have fs 
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1. Wire. Round about the cauldron'go ; ? 
In the poiſon'd entrails throw, —— 


ne.“ 


ended nature by devouring her own farrow. Theſe are touches of 
judgement aud genius. : 
« And now about the cauldron fing,—— 
„ Black ſpirits aud white, 
„% Red ſpirits and grey, 
« Mingle, wingle, mingle, 
% You that mingle may.“ 
kad in a former part: 
„ weird ſiſters, hand in hand,—— 
„% Thus do go about, about; 
« Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
« Aud thrice again, to make up nine!“ 
Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, becauſe they both 
em ſubje& to the objection of too much levity for the ſolemnity 
of enchantment, and may both be ſhown, by one quotation from 
Camden's account of Ireland, to be founded upon a practice really 
oblerved by the unciviliſed natives of that country: „ When any 
one gets a fall, ſays the informer of Camden, he ftarts up, and, furn- 
tne three times to the right, digs a hole in the earth; for they imagine 
that there is a ſpirit in the ground, and if he falls ſick in two or 
three days, they ſend one of their women that is {killed iu that way 
to the place, where ſhe ſays, I call thee from the eaſt, weſt, north 
ind ſouth, from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, 
from the fairies, red, black, white.” There was likewiſe a book 
vriten before the time of Shakſpeare, deſcribing, amongſt other 
properties, the colours of ſpirits. 
Many other circumſtances might be particulariſed, in which 
Hakſpeare has ſhown his. judgement and his knowledge, 
JOHNSON, 


* Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.) A cat, from time imme- 
norial, has been the agent and favourite of witches. This ſuper- 
litious fancy is pagan, and very ancient; and the original, perhaps, 
Ws: When Galinthia was changed into à cat by the Fates ( ſays An- 
nis Lib eralis, Metam. cap. 29.), by witches, ( ſays Pauſanias in 
is Beotics,) Hecate took pity of her, and made her ker priejteſs; in 
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Shake wich office ſhe continues to this day, Hecate herſelf too, when Typhon 
king, jnced all the gods and goddeſſes to hide themſelves in animals, aſſumed 
Hager lie ſhape of @ cat. So, Ovid : 

nly be Fele ſoror Phebi latuit.” WARBURTON, 

o Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin'd.] Mr. Theobald reads, 
5e 01 


N 3 
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Toad, that under coldeſt ſtone,e 
Days and nights haſt” thirty one 


twice and once, &c. and obſerves that odd numbers are uſed in 2 
enchantments and magical operations. The remark is juſt, by: 
the paſſage was miſunderſtood. The ſecond Witch only ren»at, dhe 
number which the firſt had mentioned, in order to coufhrm wh 
ſhe had ſaid ; and then adds, that the kedge-prg had likewiſe cizd, 
though but once. Or what ſeems more ealy, the hedge-pig had 
whined thrice, and after an interval had whined once again, 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned i1nauſpicions, 
So, in The Honeſt Lawyer, by S. S. 1616: Sure tis not a lucky 
time; the firſt crow I heard this morning, cried twice, This g, 
ſir, is no good number.“ Twice and once, however, might Th 
cant expreſhon. So, in Ring Henry IV. P. II. Silence ſays, «| 
have been merry fwice and once, ere now.” STEEVENS, 


The urchin, or kedgehog, from its ſolitarineſs, the uglineſ; f 
its appearance, and from 2 popular opinion that it ſucked or poj- 
ſoned the udders of cows, was adopted into the demonologic ſyſtem, 
and its ſhape was ſometimes ſuppoled to be aſſumed by miſchievous 
elves. Hence it was oue of the plagues of Caliban in The Trg. 

T. WarToxs, 


Harper eries:] This is ſome imp, or familiar ſpirit. concern- 
ing whole etymology and office, the reader may be wiſer than thy 
editor. Thoſe who are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlet, 
will be unwilling to derive the name of Harper from Ovit's Her 
palos, ab 4yoma7y, rapio. See Vptou's Critical obſervations, Kc, edit, 
1748, p. 155. 

Harper, however, may be only a miſpelling, or miſprint, for 
karpy. So, in Mzilowe's Tamburlaine, &c. 1590: 

© And like a harper tyers upon my life.” 

The word cries likewiſe ſeems to countenance this ſuppoſition, 
Crying is one of the technical terms appropriated to the noiſe 
made by birds of prey, eſpecially when they are hungry. 

STFEVENS, 


Lis time, lis time.] This familiar does not cry out that 
it is time for them io begin their enchantments ; but crits, i. e. 
gives them the ſignal, upon which the third Witch communicates 
the notice to her ſiſters: 

Harper cnes : —'Tis time, "tis time. 
Thus too the Hecate of Middleton, already quoted : 
„ Hec.] Heard you the owle yet? 
% Stad.] Briefely in the copps. 
„% Hec.] Tis high time for us then.” STEEVENS. 
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Swelter'd venom“ ſleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt the charmed pot! 


ALL. Double, double toil and trouble; 


ed in al Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
ond, 2. Wirch. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
rm what In the cauldron boil and bake : 


bs all | 
ire: Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
"I Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Picious, : 

a lucky 
15 en, 


ht be 2 
87 94 


5 Round about the cauldron go ; ;| Milton has caught this image in 
lis Hymn on the Morning of Chrift's Nativity : 
In diſmal dance about the furnace blue.” STEEVENS. 


6 -—coldeſt flone,] The old copy has— ++ cold tone.” The 
modern editors, „ ÞDthe cold fone." — The lighter change I have 
made, by ſubſtituting the ſuperlative for the poſitive, has met with 
lhe approbation of Dr. Farizer, or it would not have appeared in 
due text, STEEVENS. 


Tir was added by Mr. Pope. MALoxz. 


' Days and nights haſlt—] Old copy—ias, Corrected by Sir 
I. Hanmer. MALONE, 

* Swelterd venom—] This word feems to be employed by Shak- 
ſpeare, to ſignify that the animal was moiſtened with its own cold 
erſadatious. So, in the twenty-ſecond ſong of Drayton's Potlyol- 
hon : 

„And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
„Ihe evening ſun beheld there ſueller d in their gore.” 

lu the old tranſlation of Boccace's Novels, 1620] the following 

ſentence alſo occurs: — an buge and mighty tred even er- 


neſs 6f 
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tion. 

* (a3 it were) in 4 hole full of priſon.” Su {tering in blood” 
likewiſe au expreſſion uſed by Fuller in his Church Hiſtory, p * 

'ENS, And in Churchyard's Farewell to the World, 1593, is a {imilar 

* epreſhi on : 

7 55 „le ſpake great thinges that ſuelted in his greace.“ 


STEEVENS. 


Double, double toil and frouble;] As this was a very extraordi- 
nary incantation, they were to double their pains about it, 1 think, 
therefore, it ſhould be pointed as | have prinicd it; 

Double, double ei ard trouble; 
otherwiſe the lolemnity is abated by the immediate recurrence of 


the rhyme. STEEVERS. 
N 4 


ates 
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Adder's fork, and blind-worm's ling,“ 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing 


For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


ALL. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 


3. W1TcH. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf: 
Witches' mummy; maw, and gulf“ 
Of the ravin'd ſalt-ſea ſhark ; * 
Root of hemlock, digg'd the dark; 


wed 2 Wali Wal Wl WS It © hai 


N blind-worm's fing,] The blind-worm is the ſlow-worn, 
So Drayton in Noak's Flood :* To 
„Ihe ſmall-eyed flow-worm held of many blind.“ See hi 
STEEVENS. his uf 
0 ——maw, and gulf,] The gulf is the ſwallow, the throat, for uf 
STEEVENS, *$ 
In The Mirror for Magiſtrates, we have monſtrous mawes and the \ 
gulſes. HENDERSON, Lear : 
i ——ravin'd ſalt-ſea ſhark;] Mr. M. Maſon obſerves that ve | 
ſhou!d read ravin inſtead of ravin'd. So, in All's well that ends ilto 
well Helena ſays, 
© better it were 
© | met the ravin lion, when he roar'd &, 
« With tharp conſtiaiat of hunger.“ babil 
And in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid of the Mill, Gillian ſays Turk 
When nurle Amaranta— 80 
„Was ſeiz d on by a herce and hungry bear, voll 
„She was the ravin's prey. c 
Howevei, ion Phineas Fletcher's Locufls, or Apo!lyoniſts, 1627, ldi 
the ſame word, as it appears in the text of the play befote us, Sat 
Occ urs: 5 
„ But flew, devour'd and fill'd his empty maw ; yore 
© But with his raven'd prey his bowell's broke, i 
«So into ſour divides his brazen yoke.” d x 
Ravin'd is glutied with prey. Ravin is the ancient word for j © 
obtained by violence. So, in Draytou's Polyolbion, ſong 7: * 
©..—-—but a den for beaſts of ravin made.” * 
The ſame word occurs _—_ in a for Meaſure. 
STEEVENS. 
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Liver of blaſpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and fhps of yew, 
Siiver'd in the moon's ecliple ; * 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; * 
Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, » 
Make the gruel thick and flab : 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron, “ 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
ALL. -Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldrbn, bubble. 


To ravin, according to Minſheu, is to drvour, or rat greedily. 
dee his DICT. 1617, in v. To devour. TI believe, our author, with 
his uſual licence, uſed ravin'd for ravenous, the paſhve participle 
for the ad jeddive. MALONE, 
 Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe;] Sliver is a common word in 
the North, where it means to cut @ fiece or @ ſlice, Again, in King 
Lear: 
© She who herſelf will liver and diſbranch.“ 
Milton has tranſplanted the ſecond of theſe ideas into his Lycidas : 
© —— perhdious bark 
% Built in th' eclipſe.” STEEVENS. < 
* Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips; |. Theſe ingredients in all pro- 
bibility owed their introduction to the deteſtation in which the 
Tuks were held, on account of the holy wars. 
do ſolicitous indeed were our neighbours the French (from whom 
molt of our prejudices as well as cuſtoms are detived) to keep this 
Wea awake, that even in their military ſport of the quintain, their 
liers were accuſtomed to point their lances at the figure of a 
diracen, STEEVENS, | 
Add thereto a iger's chaudron,] Chaudron, i. e. entrails; a 
word formerly in common uſe in the books of cookery, in one of 
which, printed iv 1597, I meet with a receipt to make a pudding 
of a calf's chaldron. Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: 
* $\xpence a meal wench, as well as heart can wiſh, with calves' 
Houldrons and chitterlings.” At the coronation feaſt of Elizabeth 
0 York, queen of Henry VII. among other diſhes, one was ** a 
Ivan with chaudron,” meaning ſauce made with its entrails, See 
Ions Selel Papers; No. 3. p. 140. See alſo Mr. Pegge's Forme 
un, @ roll of ancient Engliſh Cookery, &c. Svo. 1780, p. 66. 
STEEVENS. 


* 
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2. WiTcn. Cool it wich a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hf cart, and the other three Witches,” 


Hec. O, well done!“ I commend your Pains: 
And every one ſhall ſhare i'the gains. 
And now about the cauldron ſing, \ 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 


Enchanting all that you put in. [Muſich, Wh 
ls 
0 N 6. 
, 3 | (Hh 
Black ſpirits and white, Th 
Red ſpirits and grey ; Ap; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, Co1 
You that mingle may. ] 
7 —— the other three Witches. ] The. inſertion of theſe words 
(and the other three Witches) in the original copy, muſt be owing to 
a miſtake. There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare meant to I. 
introduce more than three witches upon the ſcene. R1TSON. of { 
* 0, well done! | Ben Jonſon's Dane, in his Maſque of Queens, 
1609, addreſſes her aſſociates in the ſame manner : 
© Well done, my fags. Pe 
The attentive reader will abſerve, that in this piece, old Ben vith 
5 has exerted his ſtrongeſt efforts to rival the incantation of Shak- with 
ſpeare's Witches, and the final addreſs of Proſpero to the acrii! R 
{pirits under his command. the 
It may be remarke alſo, that Shakfpeare's Hecate, after deli. grey 
vering a ſpeech of ſive lines, interferes no further in the buinels p. 1 
of the ſcene, but is loſt iu the crowd of ſubordinate witches, No- blue 
thing, ia ſhort, is effected by her aſſiſtance, but what might hav? & 
been done without it Srervess. Lt 
9 SONG.] In a former note on this tragedy, I had obſerved, whi 
that the original edition contains only the two firſt words of te wha 
ſong before us; but have face diſcovered the entire ſtanza in the 2 p. 
Witch, a dramatic piece by Middleton, already quoted. The fon! Fel 


is there called —% a Charme-ſong, aboat a veſſel.” — I may add, 
that this invocation, as it % occurs in the Witch, is — Wants 
ſpirits, black ſpicits, gray ſpirits, red ſpirits.” — Afterwards, V* 
find it in its preſent metrical hape. 


MAC B ET H. ">" olly- 


2. WITCH. By the pricking of my thumbs,* 
tmething wicked this way comes: —— 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 


ood, 


Enter MACBETH. 


Mach. How now, you ſecret, black, and midnight 
hags ? 
What is't you do? 

ALL. A deed without a name. 

Macs. I conjure you, by that which you profeſs, 
[Howe'er you come to know 1t,) anſwer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves“ 
Confound and ſwallow navigation up; 

Ihough bladed corn be lodg'd, * and trees blown 


down ; 
yords 
8 to | Z 
Nt to The ſong was in all probability a traditional one. The colours 


of ſpirits are often mentioned. So, in Monſieur Thomas, 1639 
„Be thou black, or white, or green, 
© Re thou heard, or to be ſeen.” 

Perhaps, indeed, this muſical fcrap (which does not well accord 
wih the ſerious baſnels of the ſcene) was introduced by the players, 
vithout the ſuggeſtion of Shak{peare. STEEVENS, 

Reginald Scot in his Diſcovery of Withcraft, 1584, enumerating 
tle different kinds of ſpirits, particularly mentions white, black, 
gy, and red ſpirits. See alſo a paſlage quoted from Camden, ante, 
p. 151, n. 8. The modern editions, without authority, read — 
blue ſpirits and grey. MALONE. | 

* By the pricking of my thumbs, &c. ] It is a very ancient ſuper- 
tion, that all ſudden pains of the body, and other ſenſations 


red, which could not naturally be accounted for, were prelages of ſome- 
the what that was ſhorily to happen. Hence Mr. Upton bas explained 
rhe 2 pallage in The Miles Glorioſus of Plautus: „ Timco quod rerum 
0n geſſerim hic, ita dorſus totus prurit.” STEEVENS. 

1. — 505 wavtS—— | That is foaming or ſrothy waves. 

nt. \ | OHNSON, 
we Though bladrd corn be lodg'd, ] So, in K. Richard TT: 


% Our ſighs, and they, ſhall J % g the ſummer corn.” 


\ 
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Though caſtles topple * on their warders' heads: 

Though palaces, and pyramids, do ſlope | 

Their heads to their foundations; though the tre. 
ſure 

Of nature's germins * tumble all together, 

Even till deſtruction ficken, anſwer me 

To what I alk you. 


1. WiTcH. Speak, N 
2. Witch. Demand. 5 
3, Wircu. We'll anſwer, Hes 
1. WiTcn. Say, if thou'dſt rather hear it from out A 
mouths, 
Or from our maſters' ? len 
Macs. Call them, let me ſee them, 
1. Witch. Pour in ſow's blood, that hath eaten : 
Her nine farrow ; greaſe, that's ſweaten Ae" 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Il: De 
Like to the ſummer corn by tempeſt lodg'd.” Liſs, 
Corn, proftrated by the wind, in modern language, is ſaid to be 
lay'd; but lodg'd had anciently, the ſame meaning. R1T$0%, 15 
* Though caſtles topple ——] Topple, is uſed for tumble, So, in ml 
Marlowe's Luſt's Dominion, Ad IV. ſc. iii: Mac: 
„bat I might pile up Charon's boat ſo full, mot 
«© Until it topple o'er.” bout 
Again, in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: to | 
© — — may be, his haſte hath toppled him Thi 
„% Into the river.“ L 
Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 160g: a Proy 
„The very principals did ſeem to rend, and all to %. pref 
STEEVENS, pol 
5 Of nature's germins —— ] This was ſubſtituted by Theobald rath 
for Nature's germaine. JOHNSON, 
So, in K. Lear, Ad III. ſc. ii: N 
«© —— all germins ſpill at once ay 
„% That make ungraieful man.” 
Germins are ſeeds which have begun to germinate or ſprout, Cf. 
men, Lat. Germe, Fr. Germe is a word uſed by Brown in his Ay 


Vulzar Errors: „ Whether it be not made out of the germe 0 
treadle of the egg, &c. STEEVENS, 


ds; 


rea. 
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From the mnrderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 


ALL. Come, high, or low; 
'Thyſelf, and office, defily how.“ 


Thunder. An Apparition of an armed head riſes.” | 


Macs. Tell me, thou unknown power, — — 
1. WITCH. He knows thy thought; 
Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought. * 
Are. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Madduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. — Diſmiſs me: Enough. 
| deſcends, 


6 — — deſtly ſhow. ] i. e. with adroitneſs, dexterouſly. So, in 

the ſecond part of K. Edward IV, by Heywood, 1626: 
« — my miſtreſs ſpeaks deftly and truly.” 

Deſt is a North Country word. So, in Richard Bröme's Northern 
Liſs, 1633: : 

% He ſaid I were a deft laſs.” STEEVENS. 

In Apparition of an armed head riſes. | The armed head repreſents 
{\mbolically Macbeth's head cut off and brought to Malcolm by 
Macduff, The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp'd from his 
mother's womb. The child with a crown on bis head, aud a 
bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his ſoldiers 
io hew them down a bough, and bear it before them to Dunfinane. 
This obſervation I have adopted from Mr, Upton. STEEVENS. 


Lord Howard, in his Defenſative againſt the Poiſon of ſuppoſed 
Prophecies, mentions, a notable example of a conjuror, who re- 
preſented (as it were, iv. dumb ſhow) all the perſons who ſhould 
polleſs the crown of France; and cauſed the king of Navarre, or 
rather a wicked ſpirit in his ſtead, to appear in the fifth place,” xc. 

| FARMER, 


* —— ſay thou nought.] Silence was neceſſary during all incan- 
lations, So, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604: 
© Your grace, demand no queſtions, —— 
„But in dumb fi/ence let them come and go.“ 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
„be mute, or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. STEEvens. 
Beware the thane of Fife, — ] ++ —— He had learned of ceriaiu 
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Macs. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution lun 
thanks ; / 
Thou haſt harp'd my fear aright : — But one won bat 
more: — | And 
1. Witch. He will not be commanded : Here's ud 
another, re 
More potent than the firſt. ry 
\Whc 
Thunder. An Apparition of a bloody child riſe, Mac 
Arr. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth!— * 
Macs. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. V 
Arr. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute: laugh toſcom Wh 
The power of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. * [ deſcend, . 
Macs. Then live, Macduff; What need I fear 
58 of thee? * 
But yet Il make aſſurance double ſure, 6 | 
And take a bond of fate: * thou ſhalt not live; rad 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 
And ſleep in ſpite of thunder. — What is this, nan 
he 
wizzards, in whoſe words he put great confidence, how that he 
ought to take heede of Macduff,” &c. Holinſhed. STEtvexs, 
* Thou haſt harp'd my ſear aright:} To harp, is to touch on 2 
paſhon as a harper touches a ftring. So, in Coriolanus, AR Il. 
fc. ult : P 
„ Harp on that ſtill.” STEevexs. ſuch 
3 Shall harm Macbeth. } 80, Holinſhed : —— . And ſurely here- o 


upon he had put Macduff to death, but that a certeine witch, whom 
he had in great truſt, had told him, that he ſhould never be flaine 
with mau borne of anie woman, nor vanquiſhed till the wood of 
Bernane came to the caflell of Dunfinane. This prophecie put all 
feare out of his heart. STEEveNSs. 


* —— take a bond of fate: ] In this ſcene the attorney has more 


than once degraded che poet; for preſently we have—-** the leaſe of 
nature.“ STEEVENS, 


to | 
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Thunder. An Apparition of a child crowned, with a 


ion . : 
tree in his hand, riſes. 


That riſes like the iſſue of a king; 

zud wears upon his baby brow the round 

and top of ſovereignty ?? 
ALL. Liſten, but ſpeak not.“ 
App. Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are: 

Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 

Great Birnam wood to high Dunſinane hill” 

Shall come againſt him. [ deſcends, 
Mach. That will never be: 


Who can impreſs the foreſt; bid the tree 


'Ord 


us, \ — — "the round 
And top of ſovereignty? } The round is that part of the crown 
that encircles the head, The top is the ornament that riſes above 
It, JOHNSON, 
* Liflen, but ſpeak no.] The old copy, injuriouſly to meaſure, 
reads — | 
Liſten, but ſpeak not f. STEEVENS, 


' —— high Dunſinane 1% —] The preſent quantity of Dunſi= 

ne is right, In every ſubſequent inſtance the accent is miſplaced. 

Thus, in Hervey's Life of King Robert Bruce, 1729 (a good au- 

ldority ): | 
„The noble Weemyſs, Me dufi's immortal ſon, 
© Me duff! th' aſſetter of the Scottiſh throne ; 
„% Whoſe deeds let Birnam aud Dunſinnan tell, . 
© When Canmore battled, and the villain * fell.“ Rirsox. 


Propheſies of apparent irapoſhbilities were common in Scotland; 
ſuch as the removal of one place to another. Under this popular 
prophetick formulary the preſent prediction may be ranked. la the 
lame ſtrain peculiar to his country, ſays Sir David Lindſay : 

© Quhen the Bas and the Iſle of May 

„Beis ſet upon the Mount Sinay, 

© Quhen the Lowmound beſyde Falkland 

{+ Be liftit to Northumberland ——.,” T. WARTON, 


| Who can wmpreſs the foreſt; ] i. e. who can command the ſoreſt 
to ſerve him like a ſoldier impreſs'd. JOHNSON, 


+ MC, beth. 
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Unſix his earth-bound root? ſweet bodements ! good 
Rebellious head, riſe never, till the wood 


Fight 


Of Birnam riſe, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 3 
Shall live the leaſe of nature, pay his breach 

To time, and mortal endom. et my heart U 
Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your an 25h 
Can tell fo much,) ſhall Banquo' 8 ſue ever 

Reign in this kingdom ? of © 


ALL. Seek to know no more, 

Macs. I will be ſatisfied : deny me this, 
And an eternal curle fall on yon! Let me know.— 
Why ſinks that cauldron ?- and what noiſe is this?“ 

Haute. 
1. Wircn. Show! 2. Wirch. Show! 3, Wirch. 
Shou! 

ALL, Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 

Come like ſhadows, ſo depart. 


hou 
\ thar' 


Figl 
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i 
9 Rebellious head, riſe never,] The old copy has—rebellious 4d. 58 
MALONE, 
We {ſhould read — R-bellions head, —i. e. let rebellion never make A 
head againſt me till a foreſt move, and I ſhall reign in ſafety, =? 
THEOBALD, 
Mr. Theobald rightly obſerves, that lead means hoſt, or power: wm 
„% That Douglas and the Engliſh rebels met ;— 0 
« A mighty and a fearful head they.are,” K. Henry IV. P. . To 


Again, in King Henry VIII: 

© My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

& Who firſt rais'd head againſt uſurping Richard.“ 
| | OHNSON, 

This phraſe is not peculiar to Shakſpeare: So, in The Death of pore [a 
Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
© —— howling like a kad of angry wolves.” 
Again, in Look about You, 1600: 

« Is, like a head of people, mutinous. STEEVENS. 
what noiſe is this? | Noiſe, in our ancient poets, is ofien 
literally ſynonymous for muſic. See a vote on K. Heng IV. P. U. 
AR II. ſc. iv. Thus alſo Spenſer, Faerie Queene, I. xii. 395 

% During which time there was a heavenly noiſe.” 

See likewiſe the 47th Pſalm: „ God is gone up with a metty 
noiſe, and the Lord with the ſound of the trump.” STEEVENS 
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od! e kings appear, and paſs over the ſlage in order: 
the laſt, with a glaſs in hts hand: Banquo fol- 
lowing. 

1 


Macs. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo; 


at down! 
ſhy crown does ſear mine eye-balls: * — And thy 
hair, 


hou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt : — 
\ third is like the former :*—Filthy hags! 


' Fight lings } lt is reported that Voltaire often laughs 
tthe tragedy of Macbeth, for having a legion of ghoſtsin it. One 
ould imagine he either had not learned Engliſh, or had forgot his 
in; for the ſpirits of Banquo's line are no more ghoſts, than 
herepreſentation of the Julian race in the Zneid; and there is uo 
hoſt but Banquo's throughout, the play,” Eſſay on the Genius and 
unge of Shakſpeare, &c. by Mrs. Montague. STEEVENS, | 


i Thy crown does ſear mine eye-balls:| The expreſſion of Macheth, 
lat the crown ſears kis eye-balls, is taken from the method for- 
belly practiſed of deſtroying the fight of captives or competitors, 
7 holding a bufning baſon before the eye, which dried up its 
unidity. Whence the Italian, abbacinare, to blind, JOHNSON, 


' —— ard thy hair, 


Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt :— 
4 third. is like the former :) As Macbeth expeded to ſee a train 
kings, and was only encuiring from what race they would pro- 
ted, de could not be furpiiſed that the fair of the ſecond was 
nd with gold like that of the firſt; he was offended ouly that the 
tond reſembled the firſt as the firſt reſea.bled Banquo, and there- 
Bore laid: | 

——end thy air, | | 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt. 
us Dr. Warburton has followed; JOHNSON. 


ON, 


| do not at prefent recolle& that the term—air, fignifying the 
Banner of a per ſon, is any where employed by Shakſpeare, Perhaps, 
deed, this adoption from the French language 15 not as ancient 
B bis time; for the word then uſed to expreſs peculiarity of 

Wntenance or geſture, was—trick., So, in King Fohlns © —— a 
t of Coeur-de-lion's face:” and in All's well that ends well — 
' Every line and trick of his ſweet favour,” 


Vor, XI. oO 
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Why do you ſhow me this? A fourth PS, eyes! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to the crack g 
doom?* 


Hor! 
For 
And 


Another yet?—A ſeventh -I Il ſee no more. 1. 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſs, Fran 
Which ſhows me many more; and ſome 1 lee, Com 
That twofold balls and treble ſcepters carry ;* And 
7 [ll « 
The old reading, therefore, as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves, mx 
be the true one. It implies that their hair was of the ſame colon terate 
which is more likely to mark a family likenels, than the air, which Srakſp 
depends on habit” &. STEEVENS, _ ; 9 
2 to the crack of doom ?] i, e. the diſſolution of nature, 2010/0 
Crab i has now a mean ſignification. It was anciently employed in 'A 
a more exalted ſenſe. So, in The Valiant Welckman, 1615: have 
„% And will as fearleſs entertain this ſight, places, 
x © As a good conſcience doth the cracks of love.“ STrrveys, — 
7 And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſs,] This method of evi 
Juggling prophecy is again referred to in Meaſure for Meaſure, pant | 
Ad II. ſc. vii: to give 
6s and like a prophet, - he 
„% Looks in a glaſs, and ſhows me future evils,” borſe, 
So, in an Extra from the Penal Laws againſt Witches, it is (ail, Haaf; 
that „ they do anſwer either by voice, or elſe do ſet before their Relat 
eyes in glaſſes, chryſtal flones, &c. the pictures or images of the la . 
perſons or things ſought for.” Among the other knaveries ith ſat b 
which Face taxes Subtle in The Alchemiſt, this ſeerns to be one: lala, 
© And taking in of ſhadows with a glaſs." applic: 
Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, an ancient collection of ſatires, no date: [he 
© Shew you the devil in a chriflal glaſs.” irwed 
Spenſer has given a very circumſtantial account of the g/a/s which lire. 
Merlin made for king Ryence, in the ſecond canto of the third for bis 
book of The Faery Queen. A mirror of the ſame kind was preſented tie lat 
to Cambuſcan in Tie Squter's Tale of Chaucer; and in John Alday yorld 
tranſlation of Pierre Boiſteau's Theatrum Mundi Kc. bl. I. no date, F or 
« A certaine philoſopher did the like to Pompey, the which ett 05 
him in a glaſſe the order of his enemies march.“ Srrryrxs. 'cad1c 
* That twofold balls and treble ſcepters carry:] This was intended 
as a compliment to king James the firſt, who firſt united the wo i 71 
iſlands and the three kingdoms under one head; whole houſe too Kh 


was ſaid to be deſcended from Banquo. WARBURTON, 

Of this laſt particular, our poet ſeems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having repreſented Banquo not only as an innocent, but © 
a noble character; whereas, accordiug to hiſtory, he was conle- 
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horrible fight !—Ay, now, I ſee, tis true;“ 
= 1 the blood-bolter'd Banquo * ſmiles upon me, 
and points at them for his. What, is this lo ? 

i, WITCH. Ay, fir, all this is fo :—But why 
Hands Macbeth thus amazediy ? — 
Come, filters, cheer we up his ſprights,* 
and ſhow the belt of our delights ; 
[Il charm the air to give a ſound, # 


„ may 
olour WY terate with Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The flattery of 
Which Frakſpeare, however, is not more groſs than that of Ben Jonſon, 
vdo has condeſcended to quote his majeſty's ridiculous book on D/ 
winology, in the notes to The Maſque of Queens, 1609. SIFEVENS. 
' Ay, now, 1 ſee, bis true; ] That the metre may be complete, 
I have ſupplied - ay, an adverb employed by our author in other 
places, to enforce his meaning. STEEVENS. 
EVESS, + — the blood-bolterd Banquo—}| To bolter, in Warwickſhire, 
0d of kmänes to daub, dirty, or begrime, I ordered (ſays my infor- 
* want) a harneſs-collar to be made with a liaev lining, but blacked, 
ö give it the appearance of leather. The ſadler made the lining 
u be was diredted, but did not black it, ſaying, it wou'd b %/ter the 
horſe, Being aſked what he meant by bolter, he replied dirty, be- 
er; and that it was a common word in his country, This con- 
raſztion paſſed within eight miles of Stratford on Avon,” 
la the ſame neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, ſo 
that bis hair is matted together with blood, his head is ſaid to be 
liitered | pronounced baltered J. Such a term is theretore ftridly 
pplicable to Banquo, who had twenty trenched gaſhes on his A. 
. The propriety of the foregoing note has been abundantly con- 
irved by Mr. Homer, a truly reſpeQable clergyman of Warwick- 
which ire. I ſeize this opportunity to offer my belt acknowledgement 


"ature, 
ved in 


$ ſaid, 
e their 
of the 
s with 


third br bis rematks, which were obligingly conveyed to me by his ſon, 
ſented lie late Reverend and amiable Henry Homer, who favoured the 
Adapt yorld with editions of Salluſt and Tacitus, the elegance of which 
) date, an only be exceeded by their accuracy. STEEVENS. 


ſkewed — cheer we up his ſprights, ] i. e. ſpirits, So, in Sidney's 
Acadia, Lib. II: 88 
« Hold thou my heart, eſtabliſh thou my ſprights.” 
STEPVENS, 
I charm the air to give 4 ſound, ] The Hecatr of Middleton 
un on a ſimilar occaſion : 5 
Come, my ſweete ſiſters, let the air ſttike our tune, 
* Whilſt we ſhow reverence to yon peeping moone.“ 
STEEVENS, 
O 2 


ended 
e two 
ſe too 


zughly 
but as 
conle· 
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While you perform your antique round; 4 M 
That this great king may kindly ſay, 7 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[ Muſick. The Witches dance, and vai. 

. : — 

Macs. Where are they? Gone — Let this pernj A 
cious hour a : 

Stand aye accurſed in the calendar! — in 
Come in, without there! = 
loc. 

Enter LENOX. : 

_— | 
LEN. What's your grace's will? Wk... 
Macs. Saw you the weird fiſters ? Ws \ 
LEN. | No, my lord That 
Macs. Came they not by you? = 
Len. No, indeed, my lord bon 
Macs. Infected be the air whereon they ride; Nom. 

And damn'd, all thoſe that truſt them !—1 did hes 

The galloping of horſe: Who was't came by! ' Th 
LEN. Iis two or three, my lord, that bring 50, 
word, ut pr 

Macduft is fled to England. . 
8 ere 

4 — «© your antique round:“ and «4 Fhe witches dance, and u wag f 
niſh.“] Theſe ideas, as well as a foregoing one, — 

„ The weird ſiſters, hand in hand,''— 
might bave beeu adopted from apoem intitled Churchyard's Dricn! v7} 
1593: uthur 
« All hand in hand they traced on 
„ A trickle ancient round; 
© And ſoone as ſhadowes were they gone, The 
„% And might no more be found.“ STEEVENS. 

5 Stand aye accurſed in the calendar! | In the ancient almanac The 
the unlucky days were diſtinguiſhed by a mark of reprobatiou. 9 ry ex 
in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635 : ' By 

% henceforth let it ſtand en 


„% Within che wizard's book, the alen der, 
„ Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen, 


„By thieves, by villains, and black murderers,” 
STEEVENS 


ud 1a 


tant 


ana 
u. 80 


EVENS 
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Mach. Fled to England? 


Len. Ay, my good lord. 
Mach. Time, thou anticipatſt my dread ex- 
ploits : © | 
The flighty purpoſe never is o ertook, 
Uulels the deed go with it: From this moment, 
he very firfllings” of my heart ſhall be 
The firſtlings of my band. And even now 
ſocrown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
done: | 
The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe ; 
ere upon Fife; give to the edge o'the ſword 
lis wife, his babes, and all unfortunate fouls 
That trace his line.“ No boalting like a fool; 
This deed ll do, before this purpoſe cool: 
hut no more ſights !'—Where are thele gentlemen? 
Come, bring me where they are. [ Exeunt. 


Jim, thou anticipat'fl my dread exploit] To anticipate is here 
ls prevent, by taking away the opportunity. JOHNSON, 
' The very fnftlings ——] Frr/llings in its primitive ſenſe is the 
ii produce or offspring. So, in Heywood's Stlver Age, 1613: 
« The firftlings of their vowed facrihce. | 
Hereit means the thing firſt thought or done. The word is uſed 
iin in the prologue to Troilus and Crrſſuda : 
« Leaps o'er the vant and fir{{lings of theſe broils.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


" That trace his line.] i. e. fallow, ſucceed in it. So, in Sir 
ahur Gorges' tranſlation of the third book of Lucan, 1614: 
© The tribune's curſes in like caſe 
„ Said he, did greedy Crallus trace.” 
The old copy reads 
That trace fim in his line. 
The metre, however, demands the omiſſion of ſuch unneceſ- 
lay expletives, STEEVENS. 


" But no more ſghts:] This hally refiedion is to be conſidered 
ua moral to the foregoing ſcene : 
Tu ne qu#ſierts ſcire, (neſas) quem midi, quem bi 
Finem Di dederint Leuconoe, nec Babylouios 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quicquid erit, pati. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE HI. 
Fife. A Room in Macduff's Ca fle. 


Enter Lady Macpur, her ſon, and Rossk. 
L. Macp. What had he done, to make him f 


the land? 
Rosst. Youu muſt have patience, madam, 
1. Mach. He had none: 


His flight was madneſs: When our actions do not, 

Our fears do make us traitors.“ 

ROSSE. You know not, 

Whether it was his wiſdom, or his fear. 

I. Macp. Wiſdom! to leave his wife, to leave 
his babes, | 

His manſion, and his titles, in a place 


From whence himſelf does fly? He loves ns not; Wi 
He wants the natural touch:“ for the poor uten, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, the 2 

ourſe 


Our ſears do make us traitors. i. e. our flight is conlidered 2s 
an evidence of our guilt. STEEVENS, 


3 — — natural touch ] Natural ſenſibility. He is not touche 
with natural affecQion. Jouxsox. 


So, in an ancient MS. play, intitled The Second Maiden 


Tragedy: 
6 How ſhe's beguil'd in him! : 
© There's no ſuch natural touch, ſearch all his boſom. 


STEEVENS 


 —— the poor wren, xc. The ſame thought occurs in the the 
part of K. Henny : | 

„% ——doves will peck, in ſafety of their brood. 

„% Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 

« Which ſometimes they have us'd in fearful ſlight) 

©« Make war with him that climb'd unto their velt, 


% Offering their own lives in their young's defence“ * 
STLLVEN 


VENS 
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Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love; 

As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 

50 runs againſt all reaſon. 

Rossk. My deareſt coz', 
[pray you, ſchool yourſelf: But, for your huſband, 
He is noble, wile, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o'the ſeaſon.” I dare not ſpeak much far- 

ther: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
and do not know ourſelves ;* when we hold rumour 
From what we fear,” yet know not what we fear; 


5 The fits oe ſcaſon.] The fits of the ſeaſon ſhould appear to be, 
from the following paſſage in Coriolanus, the violent diſorders of the 
ſeaſon, its convulſuons : 

© — —but that 
„% The violent fit o'th' times craves it as pbyſick.“ 
STFFVENS, 


perhaps the meaning is, —what is moſt fitting to be done in every 


tonjundute. ANONYMOUS, 


len we are traitors, 2 


And do not know ourſelves ;] i. e. we think ourſelves innocent, 
the government thinks us traitors; therefore we are ignorant of 
ourſelves, This is the ironical argument. The Oxford editor alters 
it to, 12 ä 
And do not know't ourſelves . — 

But ſure they did know what they ſaid, that the ſtate eſteemed 
them traitors. WARBURTON. 


Rather, when we are conſidered by the ftate as traitors, while 
at the ſame time we are unconſcivus of guilt : when we appear to 
others ſo different from what we really are, that we ſeem not to 
ho ourſelves. MALONE., 


1 —— when we hold rumour | | 
From what we fear, ] To hold rumour ſignifies to be governed 
by the authority of rumour. WARBURTON. 
| rather think to kold means, in this place, to believe, as we ſay, 
[hold ſuck a thing to be true, i. e. I take it, I believe it to be ſo. 
Thus, in K. Henry VII: 
*© —— Did you not of late days hear, &c. 
„% 2, Gen. Yes, but held it not.“ 
O 4 


o 
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But float upon a wild and violent ſea, 
Each way, and move. — I take my leave of you: 
Shall not be long but lil be here again: 
Things at the work will ceaſe, or elle climb upward 
To what ti ey were before. My pretty coulin, 
Bleſſing upon you! 
L. Maco. Father'd he is, and yet he's father. 
leſs. 
Ross. I am ſo much fool ſhould I ſtay longer, 
It would be my diſgrace, and your diſcomfort: 
I take my leave at once. Exit Rossk. 
L. Macb. Sirrah, your father's dead; 
And what will yon do now ? How will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother.“ 
L. Maco. W hat, with worms and flies? 
SON. With what Iget, I mean; and ſo do they. 


The ſenſe of the whole paſſage will then be: The times art on! 
when our fears induce us to believe. or take for granted, what wt har 
rumoured or riportrd abroad 5 and yet at th: ſame lime, as we lint u- 
der @ tyrannica! government where will is ſubſtituted for law, we 
know not what we have to fear, bicauſe we know wot un wt 
offend, Or: When we are led by our ſta's to belicue every rymour of 
danger we hear, „t are nut conſcious to ourſelves of any crime jor 
which we a0“ be dijturbed with thoſe fears. A pallage like this 
occurs in k John: 


« Polleſs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
«© Not knowing what they ſear, but full ot fear.” 
This is the beſt | can make of the paſſage. Sretvens. 


3 Eack way, and move. — | Perhaps the poet wrote — And tack 
way move, If they floated rack way, it was needleſs to inform us 
that they moved The words may have been caſually tranſpoled, 
and erroneouſly pointed. STEEVENS. 


9 Sirrah, your father's dead ;] Sirrah in our author's time was not 
a term of reproach, but generally uſed by mafters to ſervants, pa- 
rents to children, &c. So before, in this play, Macbeth fays t0 
his ſervant, 


© Sirrakh, a word with you: attend thofe men our pleaſure?” 
MALONEs 


an 


lie 


th 
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L. Macp. Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net, 
nor hme, 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. þ 
Son. Why ſhould I, mother? Poor birds they 
are not ſet for. 
My father is not dead, for all your. ſaying. 


L. Mcp. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for 
a father? 


Son. Nay, how will you do for a huſhand? 


L. Macp. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 


Son. Then you'll bay 'em to ſell again. 


L. Macp. Thou peab ſt with all . wit; and 
yet i'faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 


80n. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

L. Macp. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor ? | 

L. Macp. Why, one that ſwears and lies, 

Son. And be all traiters, that do ſo? 

L. Macp, Every one that does fo, is a traitor, 
and muſt be hang'd. 


bon. And muſt they all be hang'd, that ſwear and 
lie! 

L. Macp. Every one. 

Son. Who muſt hang them? 

L. Macp., Why, the honeſt men. 

SON. Then the liars and {wearers are fools : for 
there are liars and ſwearers enough to beat the honeſt 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macp. Now God help thee, poor monkey! 
but how wilt thou do for a father? 


rd 


NE. 
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Sox, If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if 
you would not, it were a good ſign that I ſhould 
quickly have a new father. 


L. Macp. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ſt! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mrss. Bleſs yon, fair dame! 1 am not to you 
known, | 

Though in your flate of honour.I am perfect.“ 
I doubt, ſome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones, 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too ſavage; 
To do worle to you, were fell cruelty, * 


W hich 1s too nigh your perſon. Heaven preſerve 
you! 


I dare abide no longer, [ Exit Meſſenger, 


—— in your fate of honour I am perfed. ] i. e. I am prrſeflh 

acquainted with your rank of honour. So, in the old book that 

treateth of the Lyfe of Virgil, &c. bl. l. no date: —— which 

when Virgil ſaw, he looked in his boke of negromancy, wherein 

he was pet. Again, in The Play of the four P's, 1569: 

„% Pot. Then tell me this: Are you fperfit in drinking? 

«© Ped. Perfit in drinking as may be wiſh'd by thinking.” 
STEEVENS, 


3 To do worſe to you, were fell cruelty, ] To do worſe is to let her 
and her children be deſtroyed without warning, JOHNSON. 

Mr. Edwards explains theſe words differently, ** To do worſe 
to you (ſays he) ſignifies, — to fright you more, by relating all tie 
circumſtances of your danger; which would detain you ſo long 
that you could not avoid it.” The meaning, however, may be, 
To do worſe to you, not to diſcloſe to you the perilous ſituation you 
are in, from a fooliſh apprehenſion of alarming you, would be fell 
cruelty, Or the meſſenger may only mean, to do more than 4 
you by this diſagreeable intelligence, — to do you any actual aud 
bodily harm, were fell cruelty, MALONE, 
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L. Macp. Whither ſhould I fly? 
| have done no harm. But I remember now 
Jam in this earthly world; where, to do harm, 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime, 
Accounted dangerous foily: Why then, alas! 
Do I put ap that womanly defence, | 
10 ſay, 1 have done no harm ? What are theſe 

faces? 


Enter Murderers. 


Mun. Where is your huſband? 

L. Mac. I hope, in no place ſo unſanAtified, 
Where ſuch as thou may'ſt find him. 

MuR. : He's a traitor. 

Son. Thou ly'ſt, thou ſhag-ear'd villain. * 


i —— ſhag-ear'd villain. ] Perhaps we ſhould read ſhag-hair'd, 
for it is an abuſive epithet very often uſed in our ancient plays, &c. 
So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, b. Il 1630: © —— a ſhag-haired 
cur.” Again, in our author's K. Henry VI. P. II: „like a 
Jhag-haired crafty Kern.” Again, in fir Arthur Gorges' tranſlation 
of Lucan, 1614: 

«© That ſhag-haired Caicos tam'd with forts. ” 

And Chapman in his tranſlation of the 7th book of Homer, 1598, 
applies the ſame epithet to the Greeks, Again, in the ſpurious 
play of K. Leir, 1605: 

% Thete ſhe had ſet a ſhaghayr'd murdering wretch.“ 
Again, in Barnaby Googe's verſion of Palingenius, 1561: 
„% But ſore afraid was I to meete 
© The ſhagheard horſon's horne. STEEVENS. 


This emendation appears to me extremely probable. In King 
John, A& V. we find «+ unkzar'd ſaucineſs for unlair'd ſaucinels: 
and we have had in this play fair inflead of air. Theſe two words, 
and the word rar, were all, [ believe, in the time of our author, 
pronounced alike. See a note on VENUS AND ADONIS, p. 456, 
n. 5. edit. 1780, oQayo. 5 

Hair was formerly written heare. Hence perhaps the miſtake, 
So, in Ives's SELECT PAPERS, chirfly relating to Engliſh Antiquities, 
N*. 3, p. 133: —— and in her heare a circlet of gold richely . 


- 
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Mus, What, you egg? [/labbing hin, 

Young fry of treachery ? | 
SoN. He has kill'd me, mother: 
Run away, I pray you. | Dirs. Exit L. Macduff, 
crying murder, and purſued by the murderers, 


SCENE III. 


England. A Room in the King's Palace, 
Enter MALCOLM and Macpurs. ? 


Matr. Let us ſeek out ſome deſolate ſhade, and 
there 


garniſhed.” In Lodge's Incarnate Devils of the Age, A4to. 1596, 
we find in p. 37, ** ſhag-heard flave, which ftill more ſtrongly ſup- 
ports Mr. Steevens's emendation. However, as flap-zar'd is uſed 
as an epithet of contempt in The Taming of the Shrew, the old copy 
may be right. MALONE. | 

Mr. Steevens's emendation will be further confirmed by a refer- 
ence to one of our Law Reporters. In 23 Car. I. Ch. Juſtice Rolle 
ſaid it had been determined that theſe words, „Where is that long- 
lock'd, ſhag-haird, murdering rogue, were adionable. 4 
Reports, p. 61. RENO. | 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff.] The part of Holinſhed's Che- 
nicle which felates to this play, is no more than an abridgement 
of John Bellenden's tranſlation of The Noble Clert, Hetlor Bore, 
imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. For the fatisfaftion of the rea» 
der, I have inſerted the words of the firſt mentioned hiflorian, 
from whom this ſcene is almoſt literally taken: — Though Mal- 
colme was verie ſorrowfull for the oppreſſion of his countriemen 
the Scots, in manner as Makdufle had declared, yet doubting whe- 
ther he was come as one that ment unfeinedlie as he ſpake, or elle 
as ſent from Makbeth to beiraie him, he thought to have ſome 
further triall, and thereupon diſſembling his mind at the hrlt, he 
anſwered as followeth : 

„ am trulie verie ſorie for the miſerie chanced to my countrie 
of Scotland, but though I have never ſo great affe&ion to relieve 
the ſame, yet by realqu of certaine incurable vices, which teigu 
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Weep our ſad boſoms empty. 


in me. I am nothing meet thereto, Firft, ſuch immoderate luft 
and voluptuous ſenſualitie (the abhominable fountain of all vices) 
followeth me, that if I were made king of Scots, I ſhould ſeek to 
defloure your maids and matrones, in ſuch wiſe that my intem- 
perancie ſhould be more importable unto you than the bloudie ty- 
rannie of Makbeth now is. Hereunto Makduffe anſwered: This 
ſurelic is a very euil fault, for manie noble princes and kiogs have 
loſt both lives and kingdomes for the ſame; nevertheleſſe there are 
women enow in Scotland, and therefore follow my counlell. Make 
thy ſelfe king, and I ſhall conveie the matter ſo wiſelie, that thou 
ſhalt be ſatisfied at thy pleaſure in ſuch ſecret wiſe, that no man 
ſhall be aware thereot. | 

« Then ſaid Malcolme, I am alſo the moſt avaritious creature 
ia the earth, ſo that if I were king, I ſhould ſeeke ſo manie waies 
to get lands and goods, that I would flea the moſt part of all the 
nobles of Scotland by ſurmized accuſations, to the end I might injoy 
their lands, goods and poſleſſions; and therefore to ſhew you what 
miſchiefe may inſue on you through mine unſatiable covetouſnes, 
I will rehearſe unto you a fable. There was a fox having a ſore 
place on him overſet with a ſwarme of flies, that continuallie ſucked 
out hir bloud: and when one that came by and ſaw this manner, 
dewanded whether ſhe would have the flies driven beſide hir, ſhe 
anſwered no; for if thele flies that are alreadie full, aud by reaſon 
thereof ſucke not verie eagerlie, ſhould be chaſed awaie, other that 
are emptie and fellie an hungred, ſhould light in their places, aud 
ſucke out the reſidue of my bloud farre more to my greevance than 
theſe, which now being ſatished doo not much aunoie me. There- 
fore ſaith Malcolme, ſuffer me to remaine where I am, left if I 
atieine to the regiment of your realme, mine unquenchable avarice 
may proove ſuch, that ye would thinke the diſpleaſures which now 
grieve you, ſhould ſeeme cake in reſpet of the unmeaſurable out- 
rage which might inſue through my comming amongſt you. 

% Makduffe to this made auſwer, how it was a far woorſe fault 
than the other: for avarice is the root of all miſchiefe, and for 
that crime the moſt part of our kings have been flaine, and brought 
to their hnall end. Yet notwithſtanding follow my counſell, and 
lake upon thee the crowne. There is gold and riches inough in 
Scotland to ſatisfie thy greedie defire. Then ſaid Malcolme again, 
I am furthermore inchned to diſimulation, telling of leaſings, and 
all other kinds of deceit, ſo that I naturallie rejoiſe in nothing ſo 
much, as to betraie and deceive ſuch as put auie truſt or confidence 
in my woords, Then fith there is nothing that more becommeth 
a Prince than conſtancie, veritic, truth, and juſtice, with the other 
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Macp. Let ns rather 
Hold faſl the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our down-fall'n birthdom: * Each new 

morn, 1 


— 


laudable fellowſhip of thoſe faire and noble vertues which are com. 
prehended onelie in ſoothfaſtuefle, and that lieng utterhe over. 
throweth the ſame, you ſee how unable I am to governe anie pro- 
vince or region: and therefore ſith you have remedies (o cloke and 
hide all the reſt of my other vices, I praie you find ſhift to cloke 
this vice amongſt the refidue. 

© Then ſaid Makduffe: This is yet the woorft of all, and there 
J leave thee, and therefore ſajie; Oh ye unbappie and miferable 
Scotiſhmen, which are thus ſcourged with fo wanie and ſundrie 
calamities ech one above other! Ye have one cuifed and wicked 
tyrant that now reigneth over you, without ame right or title, op- 


preſſing you with his moſt bloudie crucltic, This other that hath 


the-right to the crowne, is ſo replet with the inconſtunt behaviour 
and manifeſt vices of Engliſhmen, that he is nothing woorthie to 
injoy it: for by his owne confeſhon he is not onlie avaritious and 
iven to unſatiable luſt, but ſo falſe a traitor withall, that no truſt 
is io be had unto anie woord he ſpeaketh. Adieu Scotland, for 
now I account my ſelfe a baniſhed man forever, without comfort or 
conſolation: and with theſe woords the brackiſh tears trickled 
downe his cheekes verie abundautlie. 

„% At the laſt, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke 
him by the ſleeve, and ſaid: Be of good comfort Makdutte, for | 
have none of theſe vices before remembered, but have jeſted with 
thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind: for divers times 
heretofore Makbeth ſought by this manner of means to bring me 
into his band,” &c. Holinſheds Hiftory of Scotland, p. 175. 

TIE | | STEEVENS, 


Bride our down-fall'n birthdom:] The old copy has — down» 
fall. Correded by Dr. Johnſon, MALONE. 


He who can diſcover what is meant by him that earneſtly ex- 
horts him to beſtride his downfall birtkdom, is at liberty to 
adhere to the preſent text; but it is probable that Shakſpeare 
wrote: | 8 

— — like good men, 
Beſtride our down-fall'n birthdom 5 

The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething valuable is about 
to be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it without 
incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and flands over it with his 
weapon in his hand, Our birthdom, or birthright, ſays he, bes 
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New widows howl ; new orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell d out 
Like ſyllable of dolour.“ 

Mal. What II believe, Il wail; 
What know, believe; and, what I can redreſs, 
| As I ſhall find the time to friend,“ I will. 
What you have ſpoke, it may be fo, perchance. 
This tyrant, whoſe ſole name bliſters our tongues, 
Was once thonght honeſt: you have lov'd him well ; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. I am young; but 

ſomething 

You may deſerve of him through me;? and wiſdom * 


on the ground; let us, like men who are to fight for what is deareſt 
to them, not abandon it, but ftand over it and defend it. This is 
a flroug picture of obſtinate reſolution, So Falſtaff ſays to Hal: 
« If thou ſee me down in the battle, and be{tride me, fo.” 

Birthdom for birthright is formed by the ſame analogy with 
maſtrrdom in this play, ſignifying the privileges or rights of a maſter. 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother; let us ſtaud over our 
mother, that lies bleeding on the ground, JOHNSON, 

There is no need of change. In the ſecond part of K. Henry I 7. 
. hgh 

—— he doth befiride a bleeding land. STEEVENS, 


See Vol. VIII. King Henry IV. Ad V. ſc. i. MALONE. 


7 and yell'd out 
Like fyllable of dolour. ] This preſents a ridiculous image. But 
what is infinuated under it is noble; that the portents and prodigies 
in the ſkies, of which mention is made before, ſhowed that heaven 
ſympathiſed with Scotland, WARBURTON, 


The ridicule, I believe is only vilible to the commentator. 

i STEEVENS. 

: to friend, ] i, e. to befriend. STEEVENS, 

9 You may deſerve of him through me:] The old copy reads — diſ- 
cerne, The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, who ſupports 
it by Macduff's anſwer — 

© I am not treacherous.” MALONE. 
* —— and wiſdom — ] That is, and 'tis wiſdom. Hark. 


The ſenſe of this paſſage is obvious, but the conftruftion difficult, 
a3 there is no verb to which wiſdom can refer. Something is 
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To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
To appeale an angry god. 
Macp. I am not treacherous. 


Mar. But Macbeth is, 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge. But crave your pardon: 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranſpoſe: 
Angels ate bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell: 
Though all things foul * would wear the brows of 
grace, 


Yet grace muſt ſtill look ſo. 


omitted either through the negligence of the printer, or probably 
the inadvertence of the author. If we read — 

© — — and think it wiſdom” — | 
the ſenſe will be ſupplied; but that would deftroy the metre; 
and ſo indeed would the inſeriion of any word whatever. 


M. Masox, 


1 ſuſpe& this line to have ſuffered by interpolation as well 4 
omiſhon, and that it originally ran thus: 
—— but ſomething 
You may deſerve through me; and wiſdom ts it 
To offer &c. 

Had the paflage been firſt printed thus, would any reader have 
ſuppoſed the words of him, were wanting to the ſeuſe? In this 
play I have already noted ſeveral inſtances of manifeſt interpolation 
and omiſſion. See notes on AQ 1, fc, iii. p. 38, n. 3, and Ad Ill. 
ſc. v. p. 173, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


„ good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
; In an imperial charge.] A good mind may recede from goodnels 
in the execution of a royal commiſſion. JOHNSON, 


3 — But "crave your fardon;] The old copy, without attention 
to meaſure, reads — 
But I ſhall crave your pardon; STEEVENS, 


4 Though all things foul &c.] This is not very clear, The 
meaning perhaps is this: — My ſuſpicions cannot injure you, if you be 
virtuous, by ſuppoſing that a traitor may put on your virtuous afptare 
ence. I do not ſay that your virtuous appearance proves you a traitor; 
for virtue muſt wear its proper form, though that form be counterſtiics 
by villaing, JOHNSON, 
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MAcD. I have loſt my hopes. © 
Mar. Perchance, even there, where 1 did find 
my doubts. 


Why in that rawnels* left you wife, and child, 

(Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knows of 
love, ) >; 

Without leave-taking ?—lI pray you, 

Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 


of WJ but wine own fafeties:—You may be rightly juſt, 
Whatever 1 ſhall think. | 
Macb. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 
. for goodneſs dares not check thee!* wear thon 
7 | thy wrongs, 7 
Thy title is affeer'd! — Fare thee well, lord: 
re; f 3 | 
. An expreſſion of a ſimilar nature occurs in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
4 ” Good alone 
as ©« Is good; without a name vileneſs is ſo.” M. Mason. 
* Why in that rawneſs —— ] Without previous proviſion, with- 
out due preparation, without maturity of counſel. JOHNSON. 
| meet with this expreſhon in Lyly's Euphues, 1580, and in 
the quarto 1608, of K. Henry : 
ave % Some their wives rauh left.” STEEVENS, 
his * For goodneſs dares not check thee! | The old copy reads— dare. 
jon Correted in the third folio. MALONE. 
Ill. | — — wear thou thy wrong,] That is, Poor country, wear thou 
ly wrongs. JOHNSON. 
Ih title is affeer'd!] Afﬀecr'd, a law term for confirm'd, 
< Porx. 
What Mr. Pope ſays of the law term is undoubtedly true; but 
s there abſolute reaſon why we ſhould have recourſe to it for the 
ion tplanation of this paſſage? Macduff firſt apoſtrophiſes his country, 
md afterwards pointing to Malcolm, may ſay, that his title was 
rd, i. e. frighted from exerting itſelf. Throughout the anci- 
The tut editions of Shakſpeare, the word afraid is frequently written 
4 be % it was formerly pronounced, aſcar d. The old copy reads — The 


le Kc. i. e. the regal title is afraid to afleit itſelf. 

| bave, however, adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, as it varies, 
but in a lingle letter, from the reading of the old copy, See his 
dlequent note. STEEVENS. 2 | 
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I would not be the villain that thou think'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. 

MAI. Be not offended: 
J ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 
I think, our country finks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds; and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds: I think, withal, 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
'And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thonſands: Bat, for all this, 
When 1 ſhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my {word, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 


More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed. 
Macy. What ſhould he be? 


If we read, The title is affeer'd, the meaning may be: —Poor 
country, wear thou thy wrongs, the title to them is legally ſettled 
by thoſe who had the final judication of it. 

Aﬀeerers had the power of confirming or moderating fines and 
amercements. 'TOLLET. 


To aſſeer (for fo it ſhould be written) is to affeſs, or reduce to 
certainty, All amerciaments, — that is, judgements of any court 
of juftice, upon a preſentment or other proceeding, that a party 
ſhall be amerced, or in mercy, —are by Magna Charta to be afeertd 
by lawful men, {worn to be impartial. This is the ordinary ptadice 
of a Court Leet, with which Shakſpeare ſeems to have been inũ- 
mately acquainted, aud where he might have occaſionally aded 25 
an «fſcerer. RITSON. | t 


For the emendation now made I am anſwerable. Tie was, I 
conceive, the tranſcriber's miſtake, from the fimilar ſounds of tit 
and ih, which are frequently pronounced alike. 

Perhaps the meaning is, Poor country, wear thou thy wrongs! Ti 
title to them is now fully ejitabliſhed by law. Or perhaps he addrelles 
Malcolm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs you ſullet: thy 


juſt title to the throne is cow'd, has not ſpirit to eſtabliſh icſell. 
| MALONE 
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MAL. It is myſelf I mean: in whom I know 
All the partieulars of vice ſo grafted, 
That, when they ſhall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow; and the poor ſlate 
Eieent him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms. ? 
MACD. | Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. ; 
Mat. I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious,“ ſmacking of every fin 
That has a name : But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt; and my deſire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
That did oppoſe my will: Better Macbeth, 
Than ſuch a one to reign. 
Macp. 25 Boundleſs intemperance? 
In nature is a tyranny: it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not vet 
To take upon you what is yours: yon may- 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 


— larms.] 80, in The Merry Wives of Nin dſor, 

At U. fc; ij: „ —— thou wnconfinable baſeneſs -. STEEVENS. 
Sudden, malicious, ] Sudden, for capricious. WARBURTON. 
Rather, violent, paſſionate, haſty, Jonusox. 


ö Boundleſs intemperance—] Perhaps the epithet — boundleſs , 
vhich overloads the metre, was a playbouſe interpolation, 
STEEVENS, 
P 2 
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That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it ſo inclin'd. 

MAI. : With this, there grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A flanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe: 
And my more- having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good, and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. 
Mac. This avarice 
Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
Than ſummer-ſeeding luſt :* and it hath been 


1 grows with more pernicious root | 
Than ſummer-ſceding luft;] The old copy has —ſummer-ſeen- 
Ing: STEEVENS, 
 Summer-ſeeming has no manner of ſenſe: corre, 
Than ſummer-teeming luſt; 
I. e. the paſſion that laſts no longer than the keat of life, and which 
oes off in the winter of age. WARBURTON. 
When I was younger and bolder, I correQed it thus, 
Than fume, or ſeething luſt, 
that is, than angry paſſion, or boiling luſt, SO 

Summer-ſeeming luſt, way ſignify luſt that ſeems as hot as ſum- 
mer. STEEVENS. 

Read ſummer- ſceding. The alluſion is to plants; and the ſenſe 
is, „ Avarice is a perennial weed; it has a deeper and more peri» 
cious root than lu, which is a mere annual, and laſts but for 2 
ſummer, when. it ſheds its ſeed and decays.” BLACKSTONE. _ 

I have paid the attention to this conjeAure which I think it 
deſerves, by admitting it into the text. STEEVENS. 3 

Summer-ſeeming is, I believe, the true reading, In Donne: 
poems, we meet with „ winter- ſeeming.” MALONE, 

Sir W. Blackſtone's elegant emendation is countenanced by the 
f8llowing paſlages: thus in The Rape of Lucrece : 

„% How will thy ſhame be ſeeded in thine age, 
© When thus thy vices bud before thy ſpring?“, 
And in Troilus and Creſſida © 


7 
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The ſword of our ſlain kings: Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foyſons * to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own: All theſe are portable, 
With other graces weigh'd. 

Mal. But I have none: The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtige, verity, temperance, ſtablenels, 

Bounty, perſeverance, mercy, lowlinels, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

| have no reliſh of them; but abound 

In the divihon of each ſeveral crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the {weet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 

All unity on earth, * 


« — The ſeeded pride . 
„% That hath to its maturity grown up 

© In rank Achilles, muſt or now be cropp'd, 
© Or, ſhedding, breed a nurſery of evil 

„% To over-bulk us all.” HENLEy. 


. foyſons —— ] Plenty. Pore. : 

It means proviſions in plenty. So, in The Ordinary by Cart- 
wright: „New foyſons byn ygraced with new titles.” The word 
vas antiquated in the time of Cartwright, and is by him put into 
the mouth of an antiquary. Again, in Holinſhed's Reign of K. 
Hen VI. p. 1613: — fiſteene hundred men, and great ſoiſon 
of vittels,” See Vol. IV. p. 124, n. 7. STEEVENS. 


* —— All theſe are portable, ] Portable is, perhaps here uſed 
for ſupportable. AU theſe vices, being balanced by your virtues,” may 
e endured. MALONE. | 

Portable anſwers exadly to a phraſe now in uſe. Such failings 
may be porne with, or are brarable. STEEVENS. 

b Nay, had I power, 1 ſhould 

Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the univerſal peace, confound | 

All unity on earth. ] Malcolm, I think, means to ſay, that if 
be had ability, he would change the general ſtate of things, and 
introduce into hell, and earth, perpetual vexation, uproar, and 
confuſion, Hell, in its natural ftate, being always repreſented as 


luppoſed to take the greateſt delight, he propoſes as the ſevereſt 


full of diſcord aud mutual enmity, in which its inhabitants may be 


* 
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Macp. - O Scotland! Scotland! 
Mar. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak: 

I am as I have ſpoken. | 
Mach. Fit to govern! 

No, not to live. — O nation miſerable, 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-ſcepter'd, 


When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholſome days again? 


Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne 

By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, 

And does blaſpheme his breed ?—Thy royal father 
Was a moſt fainted king ; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oſtner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day ſhe lived.” Fare Wee well! 


firoke on them, to pour the ſweet milk of concord amongſt them, ſo 
as to render them peaceable and quiet, a ſtate the moſt adverſe to 
their natural diſpoſition ; while on the other hand he would throw 
the peaceable inhabitants of earth into uproar and confuſion, 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought ioo trained av interpre- 
tation. Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour all 
that milk of human kindneſs, which is To beneficial to maukind, into 
the abyſs, ſo as to leave the earth without any portion of it; aud 
that by thus depriving mankind of thoſe humane affedions which 
are ſo neceſſary to their mutual happineſs, he will throw the whole 
world into confuſion. I believe, however, the former interpre- 
tation to be the true one. 

In King James's firſt ſpeech to his parliament, in March 1603-4, 
he ſays, that he had „ ſuck'd the milk of God's truth with the milk 
of his nurſe. ” | a 

The following paſſage in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, which 
exhibits the reverſe of this image, may be urged in favoar of wy 
firſt interpretation : * =” 

lf he, compact of jars, grow muſical, | 
We {hall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres.” MALONE, 

I believe, all that Malcolm deſigns to ſay is, — that, if he bad 
power, he would even andihilate the gentle ſource or principle of 
peace: pour the ſoft milk by which it is nouriſhed, among the 
flames of hell, which could not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Macbeth has already obſerved that her huſband was ** too 
full of the milk of human kindneſs. * STEEVENS. 

Died every day ſhe lived. ] The expreſhon is borrowed from the 
ſacred writings: „ | proteſt by your rejoicing which I have 18 
Chriſt Jeſus, I die daily.” MALONE. | | 


. 


* 
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Theſe evils, thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf, 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. O, my breaſt, 
Thy hope ends here! 

MAL. | Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour, Deviliſh Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains bath {ought to win me 
Into his power; and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 
From over-credulous baſte: * But God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon mylelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. 1 am yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forlworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 
At no time broke my faith; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow; and delight | 
No leſs in truth, than life: my firit ſalſe ſpeaking 
Was this upon mylelf: What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-appreach, ? 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point, * was ſetting forth : 


J. Davies of Hereford, in his Epigram on — @ Proud hing Dyer, 
has the ſame alluſion ; | 
© Yet (like the mortifide) he dyes to live. 
To di- unto fin, and to live unto righteouſneſs, are phraſes em- 
ployed in our liturgy. STEEVENS. ED 
Fron over-credulous haſte: ] From over-haſty credulity. 
| | | | MALONE, 
—— thy kerr-approach, ] The old copy has — they here, Cor» 
reded by the editor of the lecond folio. MALONE. | 
"—— ten thouſand warlike men, L 
All ready at a point,] At @ poifft, may mean all ready at a 


4 


* 
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Now we'll together; And the chance, of goodneſ, 
Be like our warranted quarrel!“ Why are you filent? 
Macp. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 
"Tis hard to reconcile, 


; ] 

Enter a Doctor. N | 

Mar, Well; more anon. Comes the king forth, w 

I pray you? Ih 

Docr. Ay, ſir: there are a crew of wretched ſouls, Hi 
That ſtay his cure: their malady convinces | 45 


time; but Shakſpeare meant more: He meant both time and place, 
and certainly wrote: 


All realy at appoint, —— 
1, e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. WARBURTON, 


There is no need of change. Jonxsox. r 
So, in Spenſer's Faery Queene, B. I. c. ii: aff, 
© A faithleſle Sarazin all arm'd to point. MALOXE, be 
e And the chance, of goodneſs, * 
* Be like our warranted quarrel'! | The chance of goodneſs, as it is ed 
commonly read, conveys no ſenſe. If there be not ſome more im- by 
portant errour in the paſſage, it ſhould at leaſt be pointed thus: pe 
—— and the chance, of goodueſs, . be 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! 
That is, may the event be, of the goodneſs of heaven, [ pro juli 
tia divina, ] anſwerable to the cauſe. 5 
Mr Heath condeives the ſenſe of the paſſage to be rather this: 
And may the ſucceſs of that goodneſs, which is about to exert itſelf in « 
ny behalf, be ſuch as may be equal to the juſtice of my quarrel. n 
But I am 1aclined 'to believe that Shakſpeare wrote: 55 
—— and the chance, O goodneſs, * 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! — — -* N 7 
This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall o, which another ; 
imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, the ſenſe will be: a 


And O thou ſovertign Goodneſs, to whom we now appeal, may our Jef: 
tune anſwer to our cauſe. Jouxsox. 


4 —— convinces —] i. e, overpowers, ſubdues. See p. 75 


n. 4. STEEVENS. 
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The great aſſay of art; but, at his touch, 

Such lanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. | 
MAL. # I thank you, doQor. 


| | [Exit DoQor. 
Macp. What's the diſeaſe he means? 
Mar. | lis call'd the tvil : 


A moſt miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, ſince my here-remain in England, 
] have leen him do: How he ſolicits heaven, 
Himſelf beſt knows: but ſtrangely-viſited people, 
All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures; * 
Hanging a golden flamp * about their necks, 


Lie mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures ;] Dr. Percy in his notes 
on the Northumberland Houſhold Book ſays, „ that our ancient 
kings even in thoſe dark times of ſuperſtition, do not ſeem to have 
affeded . to cure the king's evil. This miraculous gift was left 40 
be claimed by the Stuarts: our ancient Plantagenets were humbly 
content to cure the cramp.” In this allertion however the Icarued 
editor of the above curious volume has been betrayed into a miſtake 
by relying too implicitly on the authority of Mr. Anftis., The 
power of curing the king's evil was claimed by many of the Planta- 
genets, Dr. Borde who wrote in'the time of Henry the Sch lays, 
The Kynges of England by the power that God hath given to 
them dothe make ſicke men, whole of a ſycknes called the Kynge's 
Euyll.” In Lanckem's Acco, of the Entertainment at Kenelworth 
Caftle it is ſaid +*—and alſo by her Highneſs [. Elizabeth] ac- 
cuſtomed mercy and charitee, nyne cured of the peynful and dan- 
gerous difeaz called the King's Evil, for that kings and queens of 
this realm without oother medſin, (ſave only by handling and prayer) 
only doo it.” Polydore Virgil aflerts the ſame ; and Will. Tooker 
in the reign of Qucen Elizabeth publiſhed a book on this ſubjec, 
an account of which is to be ſeen iu Dr. Douglas's treatiſe entitled 
„Ie Criterion,” p. 191, See Dodfley's Colledion of Old -Plays, 
Vol. XII. p. 428. edit. 1780. Rerb. | 

-a golden flamp kc.) This was the coin called an angel. 
So, Shakſpeare, in The Merchant of Venice : 
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Put on with holy prayers : and 'tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediQtion.” With this ſtrange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. 


„% A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
© Stamped in gold, but that's ioſculp'd upon.” 
The value of the coin was ten ſhillings. STEEVENS, 
7 and 'tts ſpoken, 
To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves 4 
| The healing benediflion.] It muſt be own'd, that Shakſpeare is 
often guilty of ſtrange abſurdities in point of hiſtory and chrono. 
logy. Yet here he has artfully avoided one. He had a mind to 
hint, that the cure of the evil was to deſcend to the fſuccellors in 
the royal line, in compliment to James the firſt. But the Couſeſſor 
was the firſt who pretended to the gift; How' then could it be at 
that time generally ſpoken of, that the gift was hereditary ? this he 
has ſolved by telling us that Edward had the gift of prophecy along 
with it. WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton here invents an objedion, in order to ſolve it. 
© The Confeſlor (ſays he) was the firſt who pretended to this gift: 
how then could it be at that time generally ſpoken of, that the giſt 
was hereditary? This he [Shakſpeare] has ſalved, by telling us that 
Edward had the gift of prophecy along with it.” —But Shakſpeare 
does not ſay, that it was hereditary in Edward, or, in other words, 
that he had inherited this extraordinary power from his anceſtors; 
but that it was generally /poken, that he leaves the healing bene- 
diction to ſucceeding kings: and ſuch a rumour there might be in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, (ſuppoling he had ſuch a gift,) 
without his having the gift of prophecy along with it. 

Shakſpeare has merely tranſcribed what he found in Holinſhed, 
without the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed to him: 
% As hath beene thought, he was iaſpired with the gift of propheſie, 
and alſo to have had the gift of healing infirmities and diſeaſes, 
He uſed to helpe thoſe that were vexed with the diſeaſe commonlie 
called the King's evil, and left that virtue as it were 4 portion of 
in leritance unto his ſucceſſors, the kings of this realme.“ Holinſhed, 
Vol. I. p. 195. MALONE. 
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Enter Ross. 


MAcD. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman ; but yet I know him not.“ 

Macp. My ever-gentle couſin, welcome hither, 

MAL. I know him now: Good God, betimes 

remove 

The means that make us ſtrangers ! 

ROSSE. | Sir, Amen. 

Macb. Stands Scotland where it did? 

ROSSE. Alas, poor country; 

Almoſt afraid to know itſelf! It cannot 

Be call'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing, 

But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile; 

Where ſighs, and groans, and ſhrieks that rent the 
air,“ | | 

Are made, not mark'd ; where violent ſorrow ſeems 

A modern ecſtacy: the dead man's knell 

Is there ſcarce alk'd, for who; and good men's lives 


* My countryman; but yet I know him not.) Malcolm diſcovers 
Rolle to be his countryman, while he is yet at ſome diſtance from 
him, by his dreſs. This circumſtance loſes its propriety on our 
lage, as all the charadtets are uniſormly repreſented ja Englith 
habits. STEEVENS., — — 


rent the air,] To rent is an ancient verb which has been 
long ago diſuſed. So, in Cæſar and Pompey, 1607 : 

+ With rented hair and eyes beſprent with tears. STEEVENS. 
Again, in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1597: 

„ While with his fingers he his haire doth rent.” MALONE, 
* 4 modern ec/tacy:} That is, no more regarded than the contor- 
ſons that fanatics throw themſelves into. The author was thinking 
of thoſe of his own times, WARBURTON. 


| believe modern is only ſooliſh or trifling. JOHNSON, 


Modern is genetally uſed by Shakſpeare to ſignify trite, common; 
% modern inftances,” in As you lite It, &c. &c. See Vol. VIII. 
p. 236, n. 9. STEEVENS, | 

Leſtacy, is uſed by Shakſpeare for a tempoiary alicuation of 
mind, MALONE, 
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Expire before the flowers in their caps, 


Dying, or ere they ficken, 


Macy. O, relation, 
Too nice, and yet too true!“ 
MAL. What is the neweſt grief? 
Ross. That of an honr's age doth hiſs the ke 
Each minute teems a new one. 
Mach. How does my wiſe? 
Rossg. Why, well.” 
Mac. And all my children !* 
RossE. . Well too. 


Macop. The tyrant has not batter'd'at their peace? 
Rosse. No; they were well at Pens: when I did 
leave them. 
Macp. Be not a niggard of your ſpeech; Haw 
goes ib? | 
Rosst. When I came hither to tranſport the 
tidings, 
Which I have heavily "VER there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the -acher, 
For that ] ſaw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Now is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 


Would create ſoldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire diſtreſles.* 


. 
* 


. * 
9 Too nice, and yet too tru-!] The redundancy of this hemillich 
induces me to believe our author only wrote— 
Too nice, yet true! STEEVENS. 


* Why, well. Well too.] So, in Antony and Clhopatra : 
«© _— We uſe 
« To ſay, the dead are well. STEEVENS., 
I __CChildrn ?] Children is, in this place, uſed as a triſylla» 


ble. STFFvVENS. 
* To doff their dire diftreſſes.] To doff is to do off, to put, off. See 


p-. 369, n. 5. STEEVENS, 


Mar. Be it their comfort, 5 | ö 
We are coming thither : gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward, and ten thouſand men; 


An older, and a better ſoldier, none 
That Chriſtendom gives out. \ 
Rossk. * Would I could anſwer 


This comfort with the like ! But I have words, 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not latch them.“ 

Maco. What concern they ? 
The general cauſe? or is it a fee-grief,® 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? 

RoOSSE. No mind, that's honeſt, 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 


s ſhould not latch them.) Thus the old copy, and rightly, 
To latck any tbing, is to lay hold of it. So, in the prologue to 
Gower De Confeſſuone Amantis, 1554 : . | 

„% Hereof for that thei wolden lache, 
„% With ſuch dureſſe, &c, 
Again, B. I. fol. 27: 
« When that he Galathe beſought 
« Of love, which he maie not latche." 
Again, in the firſt Book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, as tranſlated 
by Golding : | 
„% As though he would, at everie ſtride, betweene his teeth 
hir latch.” 
Again, in the eighth book: es 
% But that a bough of cheſnut tree, thick-leaved, by the way 
« Did latch it,“ &c. - 

To latch (in the North country dialeR) Ggnifies the ſame as to 
calck, STEEVENS. 

* ——fee-grief,] A peculiar ſorrow ; a grief that hath a ſingle 3 
owner, The expreſſion is, at leaſt to our ears, very harſh. 

Jouns0N. 


So, in our author's Lover's Complaint : 
© My woeful ſelf that did in freedom ſtand, 
„And was my own fee- ſimple. MALONE. 
It muſt, I think, be allowed that in both the foregoing inſtances 


lie Attorney has been guilty of a flat treſpaſs on the Poet. 


STEEVINS. 
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Macp. p Tf it be mine, 
Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 


RosSE. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for \ 
ever, | R 

Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound, WM Th: 
That ever yet they heard. \ 

Mac. Humph! I gueſs at it. My 

RossE. Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd; your wife, and | 
| babes, \ 
Savagely flaughter'd: to relate the manner, Let 
Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer,” To 
To add the death of you. ) 

MAL. Merciful heaven - 

What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
| 9 
| 1614 

7 Were, on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer.) Quarry is a term | 
uſed both in kunting and falconry. In both ſports it means the 
game after it is killed. So, in Maſſinger's Guardian: A 

© — — he ſtrikes of F 
„% The trembling bird, who even in death appears 
«© Proud to be made his quarry." 

Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The bote of huntyng that is lr 
eleprd Mayſfter of game, „While that the huntyng leſteth, ſhould ume 
cartes go fro place to place to bringe the deer to the guerre,“ Kc. 

« to kepe the guerre, and to make ley it on a rowe, al the hedes 0 
way, and every deeres feet to other's bak, and the hertes ſhould 
be leyde on a rowe, and the raſcaile by hemſelfe in the ſame wiſe. 8 
And thei ſhuld kepe that no man come in the guerre til the king 
come, ſafe the maiſter of the game.” It appears, in ſhort, that 
the game was arranged iu a hollow ſquare, within which none but 8 
privileged perſons, ſuch as had claims to the particular animals they erit 
had killed, were permitted to enter. Hence, perhaps, the origin Ma] 
of the term quarry. STEEVENS, con 

® ——ne'er pull your «hat' upon your brows;] The ſame thought 1 
occurs in the ancient ballad of Northumberland betrayed by Den- * 
glas: ; 

« He pulled his hatt over his browe, | lat 
« And in his heart he was full woe,” Ke. = 


Again : . 
« Jamey kis hatt pull'd over his brow,” &c, STEEVF “ U 
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Give ſorrow words: the grief, that does not ſpeak,? 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 

Macp. My children too ? 

ROSSE. Wife, children, ſervants, all 
That could be found. 

Macp. And I muſt be from thence !. 
My wife kill'd too? 

Rossk. I have ſaid. 

MAL. Be comforted : 
Let's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macp. He has no children.*—All my prett 

ones ? | 


tie grief, that does not ſpeak,] So, in Vittoria Corombona, 
1612: a 5 
„ Thoſe are the killing griefs, Which dare not ſpeak.” 
Cure leves loquuntur, ingen tes fupent. 
Again, in Greene's old bl. I. novel entitled The Tragicall Hiſlon 
of Faire Bellora : . 
„Light ſorrowes often ſpeake, 
«When great the heart in ſilence breake.” Srrrvxxs. 
In Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1595, we have the like ſen- 
liment : | 
4% Striving to tell his woes words would not come; 
% For light.cares ſpeak, when mighty griefs are dombe.“ 
RIED. 


— 


So, in Venus and Adonis: 
© . — the heart bath treble wrong, 
„% When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue.” MALONE, 

* He has no children.) It bas been obſerved by au anonymous 
eritic, that this is not ſaid of Macbeth, who had children, but of 
Malcolm, who, having none, ſuppoſes a father can be fo cafily 
Omnforted. JOHNSON. 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not by 
tetaliation revenge the murder of his children, becauſe Macbeth 
lad none himſelf ; or that if he bad any, a father's feelings for a 
kther would have prevented him from the deed. I know not from 
What paſſage we are to infer that Macbeth bad children alive. 
Holinſhed's Chronicle does not, as I remember, mention any. The 
ame thought occurs again in K. Jon: 

„% He talks to me that never had 6 ſon,” 
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Did you ſay, all? —O, hell-kite !—-All? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell ſwoop? * | 
Max. Diſpute it like a man.“ 19 
Macy. I ſhall do ſo; 

But I muſt alſo feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 

That were moſt precious to me.—Did heaven look 

on, 


Again, in K. Henry FI. P. III: 
„% You have no children: butchers, if you had, 
© The thought of them would have ſtir'd up remorſe,” 
STEEVENS, 


Surely the latter of the two interpretations offered by Mr. Steevens 
is the true one, ſuppoſing cheſe words to relate to Macbeth, 
The paſlage, however, quoted from King Fohn, ſeems in favour 
of the ſuppoſition that theſe words relate to Malcolm. 
That Macbeth had children at ſome period, appears from what 
Lady Macbeth ſays in the firſt act: „I have given ſuck,” &c, 
I am till more ſtrougly confirmed in thinking theſe words relate 
to Malcolm, and not to Macbeth, becauſe Macbeth kad a ſon then 
alive, named Lulah, who after his father's death was proclaimed 
king by ſome of his friends, and flain at Strathbolgie, about four 
months after the battle of Dunhuane. See Fordun. Scoti-Chron, 
L. V. c. viii. p | 
Whether Shakſpeare was apprized of this circumſtance, cannot 
be now aſcertained; but we cannot prove that he was unacquainted 
with it. MALONE. ; 
* At one fell ſwWoop?] Swoop is the deſcent-of a bird of prey on 
his quarry, So, in The White Devil, 1612: 
„% That ſhe may take away all at one ſwoop.” 
Again, in Tie Beggar's Buſh, by Beaumont aud Fletcher: 
© ——no ſtar proſperous ! 
« All at a ſwoop.” 
It is frequently, however, uſed by Drayton, in his Polyolbion, to 
expreſs the ſwift deſcent of rivers. STEEVENS. 
+ Diſpute it like à man.] i. e. contend with your preſent ſorrow 
like a man. So, in Twelfth Night, Ad IV. fc. iii: 
% For though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe,” Kc. 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet: 
„Let me diſpute with thee of thy eftate,” STEEVENS: 
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and would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ſtruck for thee! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, | 
Fell laughter on their ſouls : Heaven Teſt them 
now ! 
Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your {word : let 
rief 58 
Convert 8 anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macp. O, I could play the woman with mine 
eyes, 
And e with my tongue! 
heaven, 
Cat ſhort all intermiſſion ;* front to front, 
bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myſelf; 
Within my ſword's length ſet him; if he ſcape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! © 
MAL. This tune” goes manly. 


But, gentle 


* Cut ſhort all intermiſſion ;] i. e. all pauſe, all ixtervening time. 
90, in K. Lear : | 4 
% Deliver'd letters, ſpite of intermiſſion.” STEEVENS, 
—— if he "ſcape, , 
Heaven forgive him too!] That is, if he eſcape my vengeance, 
let him eſcape that of Heaven allo. 
An expreſſion nearly ümilar occurs in The Chances, where Pe- 
tuchio, ſpeaking of the Duke, ſays 
He ſcap'd me yeſternight; which if he dare 
„% Again adventure for, heaven pardon him! 
„ I jhall, with all my heart.“ M. MASON, 


The meaning, 1 believe, is, if heaven be ſo unjuſt as to let him 
tape my vengeance, I am content that it ſhould proceed till fur- 
ther in its injuſtice, and to impunity in this world add forgiveneſs 
hereafter. MALONE. 


7 This tune—] The folio reads: This time, Tune is Rowe's 
emendation. STREVENS, . Or. 


The emendation is ſupported by a former paſlage in this play, 
vhere the word is uſed in a ſimilar manner: 
© Mach. Went it not lo ? 
© Bang, To the ſelf-ſame tune and words. 
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Come, go we to the king; our power is ready ; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave: Macbeth 

Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inſtruments.* Receive what cheer you 

may ; 

The night is long, that never finds the day. 

| [ Exeunt, 


- 


Ar v. SCENT 1. 
Dunſinane. 4 Room in the Colle. 


Enter a DocToR of phyfick, and a wailing Genlle- 
woman. 


Docr. I have two nights watch'd with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was 
it ſhe laſt walk'd ? 

GENT. Since his majeſty went into the field,” I 


* Put on their inſruments.] i. e. encourage, thruſt forward us 
their inftruments againſt the tyrant. 
So, in King Lear, Ad |. ſc. iv: : 
„That you protect this courſe, and put it on 
© By your allowance. STEEVENS. 


9 Since his majeſty ent- into the field, ] This is one of Shakſpeares 
overſights. He forgot that he had {hut up Macbeth in Dunlinane, 
and ſmirounded him with beſiegers, That he could not go into {hs 
feli, is obſerved by bimſelf with ſplenetic impatience : 

© —— our caſtle's ſtrength _, 
„% Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie 
„% Till famine and the ague cat them up.“ 
„% Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be ours, 
„% We might have met them dareſul, beard to beard, 


6 And beat them backward home,” 


Y1 


ou 


nt, 


tle 


rd us 


\eare's 
naue, 
TI'S! 
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have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night- 
cown upon her, unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, 
fold it, write upon it, read it, afterwards ſeal it, and 
again return to bed; yet all this while in a moſt 
faſt ſleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature! to re- 
ceive at once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects 
of watching. _.Jn this flumbry agitation, beſides 


her walking, ang other actual performances, what, 


at any time, have you heard her fay ?, | | 
GENT. That, fir, which 1 will not report after her. 
. Doct. You may, to me; and 'tis moſt meet you 
ſhould. | 
GENT. Neither to you, nor any one; having no 
witneſs to confirm my ſpeech. 


Enter Lady MACBETH, with a taper, . 


Lo yon, here ſhe comes! This 1s her very guiſe ; 
and, upon my life, faſt aſleep, Obſerve her; ſtand 


| cloſe. 


/ 


It is clear alſo from other paſſages, that Macbeth's motions had 
long been circumſcribed by the walls of his fortreſs. 

The truth may be, that Shakſpeare thought the ſpirit of Lady 
Macbeth could not be ſo effefually ſubdued, and her peace of mind 
lo ſpeedily unſettled by refletion on her guilt, as during the ab- 
ſence of her huſband: ; | 

—— deſerto jacuit dum frigida leflo, 
Dum queritur tardos ire relifla dies. | | RP 

For the preſent change in her diſpoſition, therefore our poet 
chough in the haſte of finiſhing his play he forgot his plan,) might 
mean to have provided, by allotting her ſuch an interval of ſoli- 
tude as would ſubjet her mind to perturbation, and diſpoſe her 
thoughts to repentance. . 122 

It does not appear from any circumſtance within the compaſs of 
this drama, that ſhe had once been ſeparated from her huſband, 
aſter his return from the victory over Macdonwald, and the King 
0 Norway, STEEVEKS, 9 

2 
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Docr. How came ſhe by that light? 


= 0 m 
GEN T. Why, it ſtood by her: ſhe has light by * 
her continually ; 'tis her command. * 
8 Docr. You lee, her eyes are open. th 
GENT. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut.“ hi 
/ Docr. What is it ſhe does now? Look, how ſhe 
rubs her hands. 
| GENT. It is an accuſtom d action with her, to ; 
ſeem thus waſhing her hands; I have known her p 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. l 
LA Dy M. Yet here's a ſpot.“ 3 
Docr. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks : I will ſet down what 5 
; 
comes from her, to ſatisſy my remembrance the an 
more ſtrongly. | Tt 
Lapy M. Out, damned ſpot! ont, I ſay !—One; pt 
Two;* Why, then tis time to do't :——Hell is N 
Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut.) The old copy has are ſhut; and 
ſo the author certainly wrote, though it ſounds very harſhly to our de 
cars. So again, in his 112th ſonnet : th 
© In ſo profound abyſm I throw all care w| 
„Of others' voices, that my adder's ſenſe pu 
« To critick' and to flatterer topped are.” MALONE, wh 
th In the ſonnet our author was compelled to ſacrifice grammar to di 
the convenience of rhyme, In the paſſage before us, he was free wm 
from ſuch conſtraint. | 
What therefore ſhould forbid us to read, with the preſent 4 
text !— 
„ Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut.” Srrxvxxs. * 
3 Yet here's @ ſpot.] A paſſage ſomewhat ſimilar occurs in Web- ö 
Rer's Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612: blo 
© — — — Here's a white hand!. the 
Can blood ſo ſoon be walh'd out? en / 
Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612. Shakſpeare's in 1623. a 
FIN ; STEEVENS. 
4 —— One; Two;) Macbeth does not, previouſly to the mur- 
der, mention the hour at which Lady Macbeth is to ſtrike upou | 
the bell, which was to be the ſignal for his going into Duncan's Ma 


chamber to execute his wicked purpoſe; but it ſeems that Lady 
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murky!'—Fie, my lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afear'd ? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account? Vet who would have 
thought the old man to have had fo much blood in 
him? * 

Docr. Do you mark that? 


LADY M. The thane of Fife had a wife; Where 
is ſhe now ?—— What, will theſe hands ne'er be 
clean? No more o'that, my lord, no more o' that: 
you mar all with this ſtarting.” 


Macbeth is now thinking of the moment when ſhe rang the bell; 
and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed was perpetrated. 
This agrees with the ſcene that immediately precedes the marder, 
but not with that which follows it. See p. 111, n. 4. MALONE, 


— Hell is murky!] Murky is dark. So, in The Tempe, 
AR IV. ſc. i: 

„= the murtieſt den 

„The moſt opportune place,” Kc, 

Lady Macbeth is ading over, iv a dream, the buſineſs of the mur- 
der of Duocan, and encouraging her huſband as when awake. She, 
therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of hell to one 
whoſe conſcience ſhe ſaw was too much alarmed already for her 
purpole. She certainly imagines herſelf here talking to Macbeth, 
who, (ſhe ſuppoſes,) had juſt ſaid, Hell is murky, (i, e. hell is a 
diſmal place to go to in conſequence of tucha deed,) and repeats his 
vords in contempt of his cowardice. 

Hell is murky! — Fic, my lord, fie! a ſoldier, and afear'd? This 
explanation, 1 think, gives a ſpirit to the paſſage, which has hi- 
therto appeared languid, being perhaps miſapprehended by thoſe 
who placed a full poiat at the concluſion of it. STEEVENS, 


* —— who would have thought the old man to have had ſo muck 
blood in kim ?] Statius, in a paſſage already quoted, ſpeaking of 
the ſword, by which an old man was flain, calls it egentem ſanguinis 
mſem; and Ovid, [Met. L. VII.] deſcribing a wound inflided on 
a ſuperanuuated ram, has the ſame circumftance : 

—— guttura cultro 
Fodit, & exiguo maculavit ſanguine ferrum. STEEVENS, © 


1. —— you mar all with this flarting. |] Alluding to the terrors of 
Macbeth, when' the ghoſt broke in on the ſeſtivity of the banquet. 


SIEEVENS, 
Q 3 


£ 
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Docrt. Go to, goto; you have known what you 
ſhould not. | 

GENT. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am 
ſure of that: Heaven knows what ſhe has known, 

LADY M. Here's the ſmell of the blood till: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this liule 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! | x5 

Docr. What a ſigh is there? The heart is ſorely 
charged. : 

GENT. I would not have ſuch a heart in my bo. 
ſom, for the dignity of the whole body. 

Docrt. Well, well, well, — 

GENT. Pray God, it be, fir. | 

Docr. 'T his diſeaſe is beyond my practice: Yet 
I have known thoſe which have walk'd in their 
ſleep, who have died holily in their beds. 

Lapy M. Waſh your hands, put on your night- 
gown; look not ſo pale: —I tell you yet again, 
Banquo's buried; he cannot come out of his grave. 

Docrt. Even ſo? | 

Lapy M. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at 
the gate.* Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand; What's done, cannot be undone: To bed, 
to bed, to bed, Exit Lady MACBETH, 

DocTt. Will ſhe go now to bed? 

GrNr. Directly. 

Docr. Foul whiſperings are abroad: Unnatural 
deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: Iufected minds 


% 


To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the gate.] Lady Macbech in 
her flecp is talking of Duncan's murder, and recalls to her mind 
the circumſtance of the knocking at the gate juſt aſter it. A. C. 
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To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſeerets. 
More needs ſhe the divine, than the phylician, — / 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means ofall annoyance, 
And ſtill keep eyes upon her:—So, good night: 
My mind ſhe has mated, ? and amaz'd my fight : 
| think, but dare not ſpeak, 

GENT. Good night, good doctor. 

Exeunt. 


- 


My mind ſhe has mated, ] Aſtoniſhed, confounded, JOHNSON, 
The expreſhon is taken from cheſs laing? 
© —— that ſo young a warrior b 
% Should bide the ſhock of ſuch approved knights, 
As he this day hath matick'd and mated too.“ 
g Soliman and Perſeds, 
hs woman, 
+ Worſe than Meduſa matell all our minds.“ 
Orlando Furioſo, by R. Greene, 1399. 
„Not mad, but mated.” Comedy of Errors. STEEVENS,/ 
Scory, in the commendatory verſes prefixed to Drayton's He- 
ricall Epiftles, makes uſe of this phraſe, and exactly in the ſame 
ſenſe : 
© Yet with theſe broken reliques, mated mind, 
„% And what a juſtly-grieved thought can ſay.” 
| HoLT WHITE. 
Our author, as well as his contemporaries, ſeems to have uſed 
the word as Explained by Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Pope ſuppoſes mated 
lo mean here conquered or ſubdued; but that clearly is not the ſenſe 
aſixed to it by Shakſpeare; though the etymology, ſuppoling the 
expreſſion to be taken from cheſs-playing, might favour ſuch au in» 
terpretation, 4+ Cum ſublatis gregariis agitur regis de vita & fan- 
zuine, fic cum nulla ct elabendi via, nullum ſubterfugium, qui 
ricit, MATE, inquit, quaſi mata do, i. e, occiſus, killed, a mater, 
[Hiſpan. ] occideze.” Minlheu's Dicr. in v. Mate. s 
Tie original word was to anale, which Bullokar in his Expoſitor, 
do. 1616, explains by the words, “ to diſmay, to make afraid:“ 


ſo that mate, as commonly uſed by our old writers, has no refers 


ence to cheſs-playing. MALOXNE, 


O 
08 
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S CEN E II. 
T he Country near Dunſinane. 


Enter, with Drum end Colours, MENTETH, cam. 
NESS, ANGUs, LENOX, and Soldiers. 


Mxxr. The Engliſh power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, | | 

His uncle Siward, * and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear cauſes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 
Excite the mortified man. * | 

ANG. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they com- 

ing. 


* His uncle Siward, ] „ Duncan had two ſans (ſays Holinſhed) 
by his wife, who was the daughter of Siward, Earl of Northum- 
berland.” STEEVENS. 

* Excite the mortified man. ] Mr. Theobald will needs explain 
this expreſſion, I means (ſays he) the man who has abandoned 
himſelf to deſpair, who has no ſpirit or reſolution left.” And, to 
ſupport this ſenſe of mortified man, he quotes mortified ſpirit in 
another place, But if this was the meaning, Shakfpeare had not 
wrote the mortified man, but a mortified man. In a word, by the 
mortificd man, is meant a religious ; one who has ſubdued his paſſions, 
is dead to the world, has abandoned it, and all the afairs of it: 
an Aſcetic. WARBURTON, 

So, in Monſieur D'Olive, 1606: 

„% He like a mortified hermit fits,” 

Again, in Green's Never to late, 1616: „ I perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified man,” 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, AQ Il. ſc. i: 

„% My loving lord, Dumain is mortified ; 
© The grofler manner of this world's delights 


He throws upon the groſs world's baſer ſlaves,“ &c. 
| STEEVENS. 
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cn Who knots. if Dotlltiein' be with his - 
brother ? 


Len. For certain, fir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is MEE s ſon, 

And many unrough youths, * that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. / 


MEN. What does the tat 


CarH. Great Dunſinane he ſirongly fortifies : 

Some ſay, he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, f 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the belt of rule.“ 


ANG. Now does he feel 

His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 


Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh chief. | 


Mevr. Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil, and ſtart, 


J 


— 


* —— unrough youths, ] An odd expreſſion, It means ſmooth- n 
lac d, unbearded. STEEVENS. 


See The Tempeſt : | 7 4 2 P 
6 till new-born chins 

„% Be rough and razorable.“ 

Again, 1v King John: ; 

„% This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 

© The king doth ſmile at.” MALONE, 


He cannot buckle his diſtemper d cauſe 


; Within the belt of rule. ] The ſame metaphor occurs in Troilus 
and Cre ſſida: * 


And Guckl: in a waiſt moſt fathomleſs.“ STEevens. 
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When all that is within him does condemn Till 
* Itſelf, ſor being there?“ | | cat 
A _ CarTH. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd: Was 


Meet we the medecin ” of the ſickly weal; All r 

And with him pour we, in our country' 5 purge, fear 

Each drop of us. Kal 
LEN. Or ſo much as it needs, 


To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds,* Wl and 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 


| Exeunt, marching, B 


7 reads - 
SCENE III | But 

G Curre 

Dunſinane. 4 Room in the Caſile. . 


Enter ee Doctor, and Attendants. = 
Mr, T 


iuve d 


Mach. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly 15 


all: 9 Sha 

of bis 

ow 

6 When all that is within him does condemn er 


"> Itſelf, for being there? | That is, when all the faculties of the 
mind are employed in ſelt-condemnation. JOHNSON, 


7 —— the medecin ] i. e. phyſician. Shakſpeare uſes this 
word in the feminine gender 58, Lafeu ſpeaks of Helen iu 4%, 
Well that Ends Well; and Florizel, in The Winter's Tale, calls 
Camillo „ the medecin of our houſe.“ STEEvVENS. 

* To dew the ſovercign flower, &c. | This uacommon vecb occuls 
in Look about You, 1600: 

«© Dewing your princely hand with pity's tears 
Again, in Speuſer's Faery Q 1zen, B. IV. c. viii: 
„% Dew'd with her oops: of bounty Ont. 


vitho 
dider 
: Weir 
doſe 
nagly 
STEEVENS, by 
9 Bring me ny more reports; &c.] Tell me not any more of 4%. the le 
lions: — Let all my ful j ecis leave me ; —1 am ſafe till &c. went 
Joussos. baugu 
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Till Birnam wood remove to Danſinane, | / ; 

cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Mal- 2 
colm ? 


Was*he not born of woman? The ſpirits that know 

All mortal conſequents, pronounc'd me thus : * 

fear not, Macbeth; no man, that's born of woman, 

Shall Cer have power on thee. * —— Then fly, falſe 
thanes, 

and mingle with the Engliſh epicures : ? 


A mortal conſequents, pronounc'd me thus: The old copy 
ads — | 

All mortal conſequences, kave pronounc'd me thus. 
But the line muſt originally have ran as I have printed it: — 
Currents, conſequents, occurrents, ingredients, Kc. are always 
helt in the ancient copies of our author's plays, „ currence, con- 
quence, Occurrence, ingredience,” &c. STEEVENS. 


# —— on thee. ] Old copy—upon, STEEVENS, 


 —— Engliſh epicures: | The reproach of epicuriſm, on which 
M. Theobald has beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural 
edive uttered by an inhabitant of a barren' country, agaiult 
ltoſe who have more opportunities of luxury. JOHNSON. 

Shakſpeare took the thought from Holinlhed, p. 179 and 180, 
of bis H/tory of Scotland : ++ the Scotiſh people before had no 
knowledge nor undeiftanding of fine fare or 1iotous ſurfet; yet 
ther they had once talled the ſweet poiſoned bait thereof &c.— 
hoſe ſuperfluities which came into the realme of Scotland wich the 
lgiſumen“ Kc. Again: „ For manie of the people abborring the 
nous manners and ſuperlluous gormandizing brought in among 
lem by the Engly/heman, were willing inough to receive this Donald 
ſor their king, truſting ( becauſe he had beene brought up in the 
les, with the old cuſtomes and manners of their antient nation, 
vithout taſt of Engli/h likerous delicats), they ſhould by his ſeucre 
det in gouernement recoucr agiine the ſormer temperance of 
leir old progenitors.” The fame hiſtorian informs us, that in 
ole ages the Scots eat but once a day, aud even then very ſpa- 
llagly, It appears from Dr. Johnſon's Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands 
if Scotland, that the natives had neither #ail nor brogues, till they 
vere taught the art of planting the one, and making the other, by 
be ſoldiers of Cromwell; and yet K. James VI. iu his qth parlia- 
nent thought it necellary to form an add . againſt ſuperfiuous 
kuqueting,” STEEVENS. pe 


Py 


The mind! [way by, and the heart 1 bear, 
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Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, dio cream- fac'd 
loon !*® 


Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? 
SeR. There is ten thouſand——— 


Macs. . Geeſe, villain? 

SER. c | Soldiers, fir, 

Macs. Go, prick thy face, and ovex-red thy 
lear, 80 


* 


5 Shall never ſagg with doubt, ] To ſag, as is to ſink down 
by its own weight, or by an overload. See Junius's E tymologicon, 
It is common in Staffordſhire to lay, „%a beam in a building /g, 
or has aged. TOLLET, 


So, iu the 16th ſong of Drayton's Polyolbion : 
„This faid, the aged Street ſag' d ſadly on alone.” 
Drayton is perſonifying one of the old Roman ways. 
| j ST'EEVENS, 


Again, in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1595: „ He tooke excep- 
tions to his traveller's bag, which 0 wore ſagging down his belly 
before.” MALONE, 


5 ——loon!] At preſent this word is, only uſed in Scotland, 
and ſignifies a baſe fellow. So, in Marlowe's tragedy of King E- 
ward II. 1598: 

„% For ſhame ſubſcribe! and let the lowne depart.“ 
Again, in Decker's Hong Whore, ſecond part, 1630: 
© The fturdy beggar, .and the lazy lowne.” 
K. Stephen, in the old ſong, called his taylor, loon. 
| STEEVENS 


7 Where got fl thou that gooſe look? ] So, in Coriolanus: 
„ ye fouls of geeſe, 
„bat bear the ſhape of men, how have ye run 
„% From ſlaves that apes would beat?” MALONE, 


fear, 
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Thou lily-liver'd boy.“ What ſoldiers, patch ?? 
Death of thy foul! thole linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face ?* 
Sts. The Engliſh force, lo pleaſe you. 
Mach. Take thy face hence, —Seyton !—I am 
ſick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, I ſay This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſſeat me now.“ 


a lily liver'd boy. ] Chapman thus tranſlates a paſſage in 
the 20th Iliad: 
„% — his ſword that made a vent for his white liver's blood, 
© That caus'd ſuch pitiful effefls — —," | 
Again, Falſtaff ſays, in the ſecond part of K. Henry IV: « — left 
the liver white, and pale, which is the badge of puſillanimity and 
twardice, STEEVENS. | 


9 —patck?} An appellation of contempt, alluding to the pied, 
jaick'd, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the fools be- 
longing to noble families. STEEVENS, | 


* —— thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. ] The meaning is, they infe& others 
vho ſee them, with cowardice, *"WAKBURTON. 


— whey-face?] So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, 4to. 
edit, 1619: „ — and has as it were a whey-coloured beard.” 
| STEEVENS. 


\ —— or diſſeat me now.] The old copy reads diſſeat. though 
modern editors have ſubſtituted diſeaſe in its room. The word 
diſeat occurs in The Two Noble Kinſmen by Fletcher and Shake 
ſpeare, ſcene the laſt, where Perithous is deſcribing the fall of 
Arcite from his horſe: 

% ſeeks all foul means 
„% Of boiſterous and rough jadry, to diſſeat 
„% His lord that kept it bravely.” 
Dr, Percy would read: 
* Will chair me ever, or diſſeat me now.” 
It is till, however, poſſible that diſeaſe may be the true reading, 
Thus in N. Breton's Toyes of an idle Head, 1577: 
„% My ladies maydes too I muſt pleaſe, 
© But chiefely Miſtreſs Anne, 
„% For elſe by the maſſe ſhe will diſeaſe 
4 Me vyly now and than.” 
Diſcaſe is the reading of the ſecond folio. STERVENS., 
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T have liv'd long enough: my way of life 5 And 
Is fall'n into the ſear, * the yellow leaf: AsÞ 
/ 

5 I have liv'd long enough: my way of life &c.] As there is ng [h 
relation between thelway of life, and fallen into the ſear, I am in. It is 
clined to think that the W is only au M inverted; and that It was has ! 
originally written: 

— — my May of li ſe. Be 

I am now paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn of my days : but I an ſpear 
without thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed the ſprightlineſs of bloom, and prop 
ſupport me in this melancholy ſeaſon. ; Tt 
- The author has May in the ſame ſenſe elſcwhere. Jonnsox, 

An anonymous | Dr. Johnſon, whoſe Remarks on this tragedy 4 
were originally publiſhed, without his name, in 1745, would 
have it: | | T 

- my May of liſe: : 1 | 

But he did not conſider that Macbeth is not here ſpeaking of hi; 5 
rule or government, or of any ſudden change; but of the gradual L 
decline of life,. as appears from that line :_ 2 

& And that, which ſhould accompany old age.” T 
And way is uſed for courſe, progreſs. WARBURTON. ing 
To confirm the juftneſs of May of life for way of life, Mr. Col- ume 
man quotes from Much ado about Nothing : If 
„May of youth and bloom of luſtyhood.“ 
And K. Henny Y: | | Aga 
« My puiſlant liege is in the very May-morn of his youth." 
. | LANGTOY, 
So, in Sidney's Aflrophel and Stella, ſtanza 21: Aga 
© If now the May of my years much decline.” 
Again, in The Spaniſh Curale of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
þ = you met me | 
& With equal ardour in your May of blood,” L 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by the ſame authors: re 
„% And in their May of youth,” &c, 1 
Again, in The Guardian of Maſſinger: 1 
« Tam in the May of my abilities, * 
© And you in your December.“ T 
Again, in The Renegado of the ſame author: | 11 
„% Having my heat and May of youth, to plead | 
« In my excuſe.“ | in 


Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607: 
„ Had I in this fair May of all my glory,” &c. 
Again, in King Jon and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 1655: 
„ Thou art yet in thy green May, twenty-leven ſam- 
mers,” &, STEEVENS, | 
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and that which mould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 


a” 
4 


| have now no doubt that Shakſpeare wrote May and not way. 
It is obſervable in this very play that the contrary error of the preſs 
has happened from a miſtake of the ſame letters, 

++ Hear not my ſteps which may they walke.“ 

Beſides, that a ſimilarity of expreſſion in other paſſages of Shak- 
ſpeare, and the concinnity of the figure, both unite to ſupport the 
propoſed emendation. 

Thus in his Sonnets : 

+ Two beauteous ſprings to yellow autumns turn 4. 
Again, in King Rickard IT: 

„% He.that hath ſuffered this diſorder'd ſpring, 

„% Hath now himſelf met with the fall of leaf. 

The ſentiment of Macbeth I take to be this: The tender leaves of 
lope, the promiſe of my greener days, are now in my autumn, wither'd 
ard ſruitleſs: my mellow hangings are all ſhook e and I am left 
tare to the weather, HENLEY. - 


\ 


The old reading ſhould not have been diſcarded, as the foltow- 
ing paſſages prove that it was a mode of en! in uſe at that 
time, as courſe of life is now. 

la Maſſinger's Very Woman, the Doctor ſays 

©« In way of life I did enjoy one friend,” 
Again, in The New Way to pay Old Debts, Lady Allworth fayy 
If that when I was miſtreſs of myſelf, 
„% And in my way of youth,” &c, M. MASON, 


Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, AQ I. fc. i: 
„Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
„% T wait the ſharpeſt blow.” STEEVENS. 


The meaning of this conteſted paſſage, I think, is this. I have 
lived long enough. In the courſe or progreſs of life, I am arrived 
it that period when the body begins to decay; I have reached the 
wtuwn of my days. Thoſe comforts which ought to accompany 
eld age, (to compenſate for the infirmities naturally aitending it, 
| have no title to expe&; but on the contrary, the curſes of thoſe 
| have injured, and the hollow adulation of mortified dependants, 
have lived long enough. It is time for me tq retire. 

A paſlage in one of our author's Sonnets (quoted by Mr. Steevens 
in a ſubſequent note] may prove the beſt comment on the preſent : 

% That time of year in me thou may'ſt behold, 

„When yellow leaves or none or few do havg 

©® Upon thoſe boughs, which ſhake againſt the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the ſweet birds ſang.” 


4 
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J muſt not look to have; but, in their ſtead, 


Curſes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 


Are not theſe lines almoſt a paraphraſe on the conteſted part of 
the paflage before us? —He who could ſay that you might behold 
the autumn in kim, would not ſcruple to write, that ke was fallen 
into the autumn of his days (i. e. into that decay which always 
accompanies autumn]; and how ealy is the tranſition from this to 
ſaying that „ the courſe or progreſs of his liſe had reached the au- 
tumnal ſeaſon?“ which is all that is meant by the words of the 
text, ++ My way of life,” &c. 

The uling e the ſear, the yellow leaf,” ſimply and abſolutely 
for arlumn, or rather autumnal decay, becauſe in autumn the leaves 
ol trees turn yellow, and begin to fall and decay, is certainly a 
licentious mode of expreſſion; but it is ſuch a licence as may be 
found. in almoſt every page of our author's works. It would alſo 
have been more natural for Macbeth to have ſaid, that, in the 


courſe or progrels of life, e had arrived at his autumn, than to 


ſay, that the courſe of his life itſelf had fallen into autumn or de- 
cay; but this too is much in Shakſpeare's manner. With reſpet 
to the word fan, which at firſt view ſeems a very ſingular ex- 
preſhon, I ſtrongly ſuſpe& that he caught it from the language of 
converſation, in which we at this day often ſay that this or that 


 perlon is fallen into @ decay; a phraſe that might have been cur» 


rent in his time alſo. It is the very idea here conveyed. Macbeth 
is fallen into is autumnal decline, 


In King Henry VIII. the word way ſeems to ſignify, as in the 


© preſent paſſage, courſe or tenour : 


© The way of our profeſſion is againſt it.“ 


And in K. Richard II. the fall of leaf” is uſed, as in the pal- 

ſage before us, ſimply and abſolutely for bodily decay: 
+ He who hath ſuffer'd this difoider'd ſpring, 
„ Hath now himſelf met with Ae fall of leaf.” 

When a paſſage can be thus eaſily explained, and the mode of 
expreſſiou is fo much in our poets general manner, fſarely any at- 
temp at emendatinn is not only uvuneceſiary, but dangerous. How- 
ever, as a reading which was originally propoſed by Dr. Johnſon, 
and has been adopted in the modern editions, — my May of 
lite,“ has many favourers, I ſhall add a word or two on that ſub- 
je ct. | | 5 
: By his „ May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf,” that is, 
into autumn, we mult underftand that Macbeth means eicher, that 
being 1a reality young, he is, in conſequence of his cares, arrived 
at a premature old age; —or that he means {imply to aflert, that in 
the progrels of life he has palled from May or youth to autumn or 
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Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
not. | 


th, 


Seyton ' 


t of I ; 

101d old age 3 in other words, that he is now an old man, or at leaf 
len dear being one. 

Ways If the firſt interpretation be maintained, it is ſufficient to ſay, (I 
* iſe the words of my friend Mr. Flood, whoſe ingenious comment 


au- 


4 da this paſlage | publiſhed ſome years ago,) that Macbeth, when 
the 


he ſpeaks this ſpeech, is not youthjul. He is contemporary to Banquo 
vo is advanced in years, and who bath a ſon upon the ſcene able 
eſcape the purſuit of aſſaſſins and the vigilance of Macbeth.” I 
my likewife add that Macbeth having now fat for ſeventeen years 
n the throne of Scotland, cannot with any probabili lity be ſuppoſed 
to be like our author's Henry V. in the May-morn of his youth.“ 
We mult therefore underſtand theſe words in the latter ſenſe; 
mnely, that he means only, that in the ordiuary progreſs he has 
pled from the ſpring to the autumn of life, from youth to the 
tonines of age. What then is obtained by this alteration ? for this 
b preciſely the meaning of the words as they ſtand in the old copy. 

There is ſtili another very ſtrong objeQion to the propoſed emen— 
tion. It is alledged that in this very play may is printed inſtead of 
1, and why may not the contrary error bave happened here? — 
for this plain reaſon; $ecauſe May (the month) boch in manufcript, 
ug print always is exhibited with a capital letter, and it is exceed» 
ngly improbable that a compolitor at the preſs ſhould ufe a ſmall w 
lead of a capital M. 

But, without going further into this ſubjeA, it is ſufficient for 
dur purpole, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient copy, 
Words an + eaſy ſenſe, without any Pros whatſoever. 

MALONE, 


* —— the (ear, ] Scar is dry, 80, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

Wnfeur Thomas, 1639 : 
© —— ſear winter 
„% Hath ſeal'd the ſap up. 

Abd Milton has — © Ivy never lr, 

Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his 73d founet: 

„% That we of year thou may'ſt in me behold, 
« When yellow leaves, Kc. STEEVENS. 


Again, in our author's Lover's Complainl. where the epichet i is fo 
ile, as clearly to aſcertain the meaning oft the ſear, the yellow 
in the paſſage before us: 
“ —— ſpite of heaven's fell rage. 
Some beauty peep'd through Pine of ſear'd age. 


MALONE, 
Yor, XI. R 
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Pin 
Enter SEYTON. ” 
Sky. What is your gracious. pleaſure ? * 
Mac. , What news more? Wh 
Sky. All is confirm'd, my lord, which was re- 
ported. 
Macs. III fight, till from my bones my fleſh bel , 
hack'd.— has 
Give me my armour, Nepe 
SEY. | Tis not needed yet. 
Macs. I'll put it on. / 


Send out more horſes, Kirr the country round;“ 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. — Give me mine ar- 


mour, — OL 
How does your patient, doctor ? Tie 

Docr. Not ſo ſick, my lord, 
As ſhe 1s troubled with thick-coming fancies, Thus 
That keep her? from her reſt. | 
Macs. : Cure her of that: | 
Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd; 7 
ä mas ſire the country round; | To ſkirr, I believe, ſignifies to ng 0 
ſcour, to ride haſtily. The word is uſed by Beaumont and Fletcher] och 
in The Martial Maid: ful, 
« Whilſt I, with this and this, well mounted, /kirr's 1 4. 

+ A horſe troop, through and through. 

Again, in K. Henry V: W 
„% And make them ſtirr away, as ſwift as ſtones hes 
„% Enforced from the old Aflytian flings. Th 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonducs : 9 8 
© —— the light ſhadows, | be co 
© That, in a thought, ſcur o'er the fields of corn, Thus 


« Halted on crutches to them. 'STFEVENS. 


a talk of fear.] The ſecond folio reads fland in fear. 
| HENDERSON 


9 That keep her — ] The latter word, which was inadvertent! 
omitted in the old copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond 
folio,  MALONE, | 


* 
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Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow; 
gaze out the written troubles of the brain; 
and, with ſome ſweet oblivions antidote, * - 
Cleanſe the ſtuff'd boſom of that perilous tuft, ? 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote,) Perhaps, as Dr. Farmer 
has obſerved, our poet here remembered Spenſer's deſcription of 
Nepenthe: 

© Nepenthe is a drinck of ſovereign grace, 

© Devized by the gods for to allwage 

« Harts grief, and bitter gall away to chace, — 

© Inſtead thereof ſweet peace and quietage 

© It doth eſtabliſh in the troubled mynd.“ 

lum Queene, B. IV. c. iii. ft. 34. MALONE, 


Our author's idea might have been caught from the 6th book of 
Th Encid, where the effefts of Lethe are deſcribed: 
—— Lethæi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices, & longa oblivia potant. 
Thus tranſlated by Phaer, 1558: | ; 
„ Theſe liquors quenching cares, and long forgetful draughts 
thei drink 
© That of their lives, and former labours paſt, they neuer 
thinck.” STEEVENS. 
* Cleanſe the Ruff'd boſom of that perilous uff,] Stuff d is the read- 
ing of the old copy; but for the ſake of the ear, which muſt be 
hocked by the recurrence of ſo harſh a word, I am willing to read, 
ful, as there is authority for the change from Shakſpeare himſelf, 
n 4s you like it, AR II. ſc. vi: 5 
„% Cleanſe the ſoul body of the infected world." 
We properly ſpeak of cleanſing what is foul, but not what is 
iel. Srxkvrxs. 


The recurrence of the word fluff in this paſſage, is very unpleaſing 
eo the ear, but there is no ground, I think, to ſuſpeR the text to 
be corrupt; for our author was extremely fond of ſuch repetitious. 
Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra : | 
„% Now for the love of love, —. 
© The greateſt grace lendin 808, * 

1 of 1 All's well that ends well, 
© —— with what good ſpeed 
„ Our means will make us means. Ibid. 


« Is only grievous to me, only dying. K. Henry VIII. 
R 2 
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Docr. 3 Therein the patient 
Maſt miniſter to himſelf. - | 
Macs. 'Throw phyſick to the dogs, I'll none of 
it.— 
Come. put mine armour on; give me my ſtaff: — 
Seyton, ſend out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me: — 
Come, fir, deſpatch :— If thou could'ſt, doctor, cal 
The water of my land, “ find her diſeaſe, 


© Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to ſit.” Romeo and Juliet I vw 
« For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 1 
© Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown.“ King Jokn, Il 
©« Believe me, I do not believe thee, man.” [id. I 
© Thoſe he commands, move only in command, —, 
e Fro 
The words fuff'd and fluff, however mean they may ſound at pre. 
ſent, have, like many other terms, been debaſed by time, and 
appear to have been formerly conſidered as words proper to be uſed 
in paſſages of the greateſt dignity, As ſuch Shakſpeare has em- 
ploved them in Hamlet, Romeo and Fulict, The Winter's Tale, Jultus 
Ceſar, &c, Again, in The Tempeſt, in a paſſage where the author 
certainly aimed at dignity: 4 | 
« And, like this unſubſtantial pageant, faded, 
„Leave not a rack behind. — We are fuch uff 
« As dreams are made of Ent, 
In a note on a pallage in Othello, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that 
e fluff in the Tevtonick languages is a word of great force, The a 


elements (he adds) are called in Dutch koofd floffen, or head-ftuffs.” 
4 | : - MaLONE 


The preſent queſtion is not concerning the dignity of the word — 
finjſed, but it's nauſeous iteration, of which no example has been 
produced by M. Malone; for that our author has indulged himſelf 
in the repetition of harmonious words, is no proof that he would 
have repeated harſh ones, 

I may venture alſo (in ſupport of my opinion] to ſubjoin, that 
the ſame gentleman, in a very judicious comment on T. Henry I, 
P. II. p. 16, n. 75. has obſerved, „ that when a word is repeated 
without propriety, in the ſame, or two ſucceeding lines, there 18 
great reaſon to ſuſpet ſome corruption. STEEVENS. 


4 


— —— Ca 


The water of my land,] To caſt the water was the phraſe in uſe 
for hudiag out diſorders by the inſpedion of urine. So, in Elio 
Libidinoſo, a novel by John Hinde, 1606: ++ Lucilla perceivitsy 


.- 


% 
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And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
| would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That ſhould applaud again. —PulPt off, I ſay.— 
What rhubarb, ſenna, or what purgative drug, 
Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ?—Heareſt thou 

of them? | 

Docr. Ay, my good lord; your royal preparation 

Makes us hear ſomething. 


Macs. Bring it after me. 
| will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Dunſinane. Exit. 


Docr. Were I from Dunſinane away and clear, 
Profit again ſhould hardly draw me here. Exit. 


SCENE IV. 
Country near Dunſinane A wood in view. 


Exter,with Drum and Colours, MALCOLM, old StIWARD 
and his Son, Macpuer, MENTETH, CATHNESS, 
ANGUS, LENOX, Rossk, and Soldiers, marching. 


Mar. Couſins, I hope, the days are near at hand, 


That chambers will be ſafe. 


Ment. We doubt it nothing. 
Aw. What wood is this before us? 


Fithout cafting ler water, where ſhe was pained, ke, Again, in 
Th Wiſe Women of Hogſdon, 1638: © Mother Nottingham, for 
7 time, was pretty well ſkilled in cafting waters. STEEVENS. 


N ——/enna, ] The old copy reads — cyme. STEEVENS» 
Correded by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


R 3 
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MENT. The wood of Birnam, 
Mal. Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough 


And bear't before him ; thereby ſhall we ſhadow ; 
The numbers of our hoſt, and\make diſcovery N 
Err in report of us. | 7 
SOLD. It ſhall be done. Th 
Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* WI 
Keeps ſtill in Dunſinane, and will endure 
Our ſetting down before't. | 
Mar. "Tis his main hope: gn 
For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; " 
2dva 
forl; 
6 —— but the confident Hrant—] We muſt ſurely read: 
—— the confin'd tyrant, WARBURTON. "IF 
He was confident of ſucceſs; ſo confident that he would not fly, * 
but endure their ſetting down before his caftle, Jonxsox. 
7 For where there is advantage to be given, Th 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; | The impropriety * 
of the expreſhon, advantage to be given, inſtead of advantag: given, PF 
and the diſagreeable repetition of the word given in the next line, 
incline me to read: : 
- where there is a'vantage to be gone, 
Boi more and leſs have given him the revolt. con! 
Advantage or "vantage, in the time of Shakſpeare, fignifed ch. edit 
fortunity. He ſhut up himſelf and his ſoldiers (ſays Malcolm) in the 
caſtle, becauſe when there is an opportunity to be gone, they all deſert 
him. | 
More and ltfs is the ſame with greater and leſs, So, in the inter- * 
polated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter of Jndis i 
the More and the Leſs. JOHNSON. 
I would read, if any alteration were neceſſary : a 
For where there is advantage to be got. - and 
But the words as they ſtaud in the text will bear Dr. Johnſons 5 
explanation, which is moſt certainly right, — “ For wherever 4 V 
opportunity of flight is given them, &c. of t 
More and leſs, for greater and leſs, is likewiſe found in Chaucer: wh; 
* From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come, V 


«© Of which the ſame yſpronge to moſt and Ife. 
Again, in Drayton's Potyolbion, ſong the 12th: 4 
„Of Britain's forefls all from th' 4% unto the more. 


ant* 
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and none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. - 
Macp. | Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, * and put we on 
Induſtrious ſfoldierſhip. 
SW. The time approaches, 
That will with due deciſion make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe.“ 


Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. V. c. viii: 
„% ——all other weapons [eſſe or more, 


« Which warlike uſes had devis'd of yore. STEEVENS. 


Where there is advantage to be given, I believe, means, where 
xdvantageous offers are made to allure the adherents of Macbeth to 
forſake him. HENLEY, 


[ ſuſpe& that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing on 
the ſubſequent line, and ſtrougly incline to Dr. Johnſon's emenda- 
tion, gone. MALONE, YE 


7 


Why is the repetition of the word — given, leſs venial than the 
recurrence of the word Huff d, in a preceding page? See Mr. 
Malone's objections to my remark on «+ Cleanſe the Hud boſom 
of that peritous ſtuff.” STEEVENS. 


Let our juſt cenjures' 

Attend the true event,] The arbitrary change made in the ſe- 
cond folio ( which ſome criticks have repreſented as an improved 
edition} is here worthy of notice: | 

Let our bet cenſures 


Before the true event, and put we on, &c. MALONE. 


Surely, a few errors in a few pages of a book, do not exclude all 
idea of improvement in other parts of it. I cheriſh this hope for my 
own lake, as well as for that of other commentators on Shakſpeare. 

. STEEVENS, 


* What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. ] i. e. property 
nd allegiance, WARBURTON. 


When we are governed by legal kings, we ſhall know the limits 
of their claim, i. e. ſhall know what we have of our own, and 
what they have a right to take from us. : 

Mr. Henley explains the paſſage thus: The iſſue of the conteſt 
vill ſoon decide what- we ſhall ſay we have, and what may be ac. 
To owe here is to poſleſs. STEEVENS. 
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Thonghts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate: 
But certain iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate : * 
Towards which, advance the war, * 

Excunt, marching, 


Had theſe lines been put into the mouth of any of the Scottiſh 
Peers, they might poſhbly bear the meauing that Steevens contendz 
for; but as they are {ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by Siward, who waz 
not to be governed either by Malcolm or Macbeth, they can ſcarcely 
admit of that interpretation. Siward probably ouly means to ſay 
in more pompous language, that the time approached whick was to 
decide their fate. M. MASON, 

Siward, having undertaken the cauſe of Scotland, ſpeaks, as 4 
Scotſman would have ſpoken: and eſpecially as he is now in the 
preſence of Malcolm, Macduff, and others of the ſame country, 


STEEVENS, 
” oo Bf Otfy ale : J i e. determine. Jouxsox. 
So, in the 18th Odyffey trauflated by Chapman: 
© —— ſtraight - 
„ Can arbitrate a war of deadlieſt weight.” STrrvyxs, 


3 Towards which, advance the war. | It has been underltood that 
local rhymes were introduced in plays to afford an aQor the advan» 
tage of a more pointed exit or to cloſe a ſcene with additional 
force. Yet, whatever might be Shakipeare's motive for coutinuing 
ſuch a practice, it may be obſerved that he often ſeems immediatcly 
to repent of it; and, in the tragedy before vs, has repcatedly coun- 
teracted it by hewiltichs which deltroy the effect and conſequently 
deſeat the ſuppoſed purpoſe of the antecedent couplets, See the 
following inſtances, in addition to that which introduces the pie- 
ſent note. 


Leave all the teſt to me. —— AR I. end of ſcene v. 
So prythee go with me. ones „ 
Me are yet but young in deed. —— AQ III. —— fc. ix. 
But no more ſights &c. . . - :. 
1 Hint, but dare not ſpeak. —— Ad V. —— (c. i. 
Ma ie we our march towards Birnam. Ad V. —— fc. ü. 


In Hamlet &c we find ſuch hemiſlichs after the rhymes at the 
ends of ads, as well as ſcenes. STEVENS. | 


Ent 


% 
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Dunſinane. Within the Caſile, 


— 


Enter, with PIO and PRION MACBETH, SEYTON, 
and Soldiers. 


Macs. Hang ont our banners on the ontward 
walls; 
The cry is flill, They come: Our caſtle 8 irength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be onrs, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is thatnoiſe ? 
[A cry within, of women, 
Stv. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 
Macs. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been,“ my ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek ;* and my fell of hair * 


Ile time has been, Kc.) May has imitated this paſſage twice; 
once in The Heir, and again in The Old Couple. See Dodlley's 
LolleAion of Old a Vol. VIII. p. 150, Vol. X. p. 473. edit. 
1750. REED. ; £ 


— =y ſenſes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-ſhrick;| The blood is ſometimes ſaid to be 
tilled; but I do notrecolle@ any other inftance in which this phraſe 
applied 10 the ſenſes. Perhaps our author wrote — coil'd. My 
ſenſes would have thrunk back; died within me, So, in the ſecond 
kene of the preſent act: 
„Who then ſhall N 
„His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and tart?” Matoxx. 


Iretain the old reading. Perhaps, no word ſo forcible can be 
Placed in its room. Thus, in the fifth Ancid : 
* Sanguis hebet, frigentque effœtæ iu corpore vires.“ 
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| Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe, and ſtir 
As life were in't: I have ſupp'd full with horrors; 
Direnels, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me.—Wherefore was that cry ? 
SEY. The queen, my lord, is dead. | 
Macs. She ſhould have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for ſuch a word.'— 


The ſame- expreſſion occurs alſo in The Merry Wives of Windſor: 
© My humour (hall not cool.” | 
Again, in K. Henn IF. P. II: ESE, 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cool'd." 
But what example is there of the verb recoiled clipped into "coiled? 
Coiled can only afford the idea of wound in a ring, like a rope ora 
ferpent. STEEVENS. | 
G —— fell of hair — ] My hairy part, my .capillitium, Fell is 
tin. Jouns0y. 
bo, in Alphonſus, Emperor of Germany, by George Chapman, 
1654: 
„% —— Where the lyon's hide is thin and ſcant, 
„% T'll firmly patch it which the fox's fell.” 
Again in K. Lear: 
©« The goujercs ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell.“ 
A dealer in hides is ſtill called a fel{-monger. STEEVENS., 


+7 I have ſupp'd full with horrors ;] Statius has a fiwilar 
thought iu the ſecond book of his Thebais : 
«© ——attollit membra, toroque 
« Erigitur, fplenus monfiris, vanumque cruorem 
„% Excuticns.” | 
The concluſion of this paſſage may remind the reader of lady 
Macbeth's behaviour in her ſleep. STEEVENS, 


® Ske ſhould have died hereafter ; 
There would have been à time for ſuch a word, &c.)] This paſſage 
has very jultly been ſuſpeQed of being corrupt. It is not apparent 
for what word there would have been a time, and that there would 
or would not be a time for any word, ſeems not a conſideration of 
importance ſufficient to tranſport Macbeth into the following ex- 
clamation. I read therefore: | 
She ſhould have died hereafter, 
There would have been @ time for—ſuch a world !— 
To-morrow, &c. | by 
It is a broken ſpeech, im which only part of the thought is es- 
preſſed, and may be paraphraſed thus: The queen is dead. Macbeth, 


FVV 


To-morrow, and to- morrow, and to-morrow,“ 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time; * 


Her death ſhould have been deferred to ſome more peaceſul hour; had 
ſhe lived longer, there would at Jength have been a time for the 
lonours due to her as a guten, and that reſpeft which I owe her for her 
fidelity and love. Such is the world — ſuck is the condition of human 
life, that we always think to-morrow will be happier than to-day, 
but to-morrow and to-morrow Heals over us unenjoyed and unregarded, 
ond we ftill linger in the ſame expefiation to the moment appointed for 
our end, All theſe days, which have thus paſſed away, have ſen! mul- 
titudes of fools to the grave, who were engroſſed by the ſame dream of 
ſuture felicity, and, when life was departing from them, were, like 
me, reckoning on to-morrow, | | 
Such was once my conjequre, but I am now leſs confident, 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a more conve- 
nient time for ſuch a word, for ſuch intelligence, and fo fall into the 
following refle dion. We ſay we ſend word when we give intelli- 
gence. JOHNSON, 


By—a word Shakſpeare certainly means more than a ſingle one. 
Thus, in King Richard IT: 

«© The hopeleſs word of — never to return 

„% Breathe I againſt thee," STEEVENS. 


9 To-morrow, and to-morrow, ' and to-morrow, ] This repetition, 

as Dr, Farmer obſerved to nfe, occurs in Barclay's Ship of Fooles, 

1570: | 

_ ©. Cras, cras, cras, to-morrow we ſhall amende. 
STFEVENS, 


To the laft ſyllable of recorded time] Recorded time ſeems to 
ſieuify the time fixed in the decrees of Heaven for the period of 
life. The record of futurity is indeed no accurate expreſſion; but, 
as we only kuow tranſatiovs paſt or preſent, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of preſcience in which future events 
may be ſuppoſed to be written, JOHNSON. 


So, in All's well that ends well : | 

« To the utmoſt ſyllable of your worthineſs." 

Recorded is probably here uſed for recording or recordable; one 
participle for the other, of which there are many inftances both 
in Shakſpeare and other Engliſh writers. Virgil uſes penetrabile 
ſrigus for penetrans frigus, and penetrabile telum for telum penetrans, 
| STEEVENS, 


| | 
By recorded time, Shakſpeare means not only the time that has 
leen, but alſo that which ſhall be recorded. M. MASON, 
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And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to duſty death.“ Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſlage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Thou com'ſt to uſe thy tongue; thy ſtory quickly, 
Mes. Gracious my lord, PP 

I ſhould report that which I fay I ſaw, 

But know not how to do it. 


3 The way to dufty drath.} We ſhould read duſty, as appears 
from the figurative term lighted. WARBURTON, 


Duftly is a very natural epithet. The ſecond folio has: 
The way to ſtudy death. —— | 
which Mr. Upton prefers; but it is only an errour by an accidental 
tranſpolition of the types. JOHNSON, 


The duſt of death is an expreſſion uſed in the 22d Pſalm. D 
drath alludes to the expreſſion of duff to duſt in the burial ſervice, 
and to the ſentence pronounced againſt Adam: „ Duft thou art, 
„and to. duft thou ſhalt return.” In Troilus and Creſſuda allo the 
ſame epithet occurs z | 

« are grated 
© To dufly nothing. — 

Shakſpeare, however, in the firſt act of this play, ſpeaks of the 
thane of Cawdor, as of one «+ who had been f/tudicd in bis 
death.” STEEVENS, 


Dr. Johnſon juſtly obſerves that dufly is a very natural epithet. 
Our author again alludes to the dnſi,of death, in The Winter's Tale: 
Some hangman muſt put on my ſhroud, and lay me 
„Where no prieſt. ſhovels in duft.” MaLoxe. 


In Sydney's Arcadia, 1598, y. 445, we have the following ſtanza 
of a ſong on death: 
«© Our owly eyes, which dimm'd with paſſions be, 
« And ſcarce diſcerne the dawne of comming day? 
© Let them be clearde, and now begin to ſee 


„% Our life is but a ep in duſlie way.” REED, 
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Mach. | Well, ſay, fir. 

Mrs. As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
[look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. 

Mach. Liar, and ſlave! 

| [ſtriking him. 

Mes. Let me endure your wrath, 1f't be not ſo: 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I ſay, a moving grove. of 

Mach. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine chng thee: if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 


t Till famine cling thee:] Clung, in the northern counties, ſig- 
nifies any thing that is ſhrivelled or ſhrunk up. By famine, the 
inteſtines are, as it were, ſtuck tagether. In The Roman Adlor by 
Maſſinger, the ſame word, though differently ſpelt, appears to be 
uled: 

5 my entrails , | 

« Are clamm'd with keeping a continual faft.” 

Again, in Pierce's Supererogation, or a New Praiſe of the Old Aſſe, 
ke, 1593: „Who would have thought, or could have imagined, 
to have found the wit of Pierce ſo ſtarved and clunged?” Again, 
ia George Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: | 

„% My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung.” 
Again, in Heywood's Pleaſant Dialogues and Dramas, 1637 : 
„% His entrails with long faſt and hunger clung——.“ 


Again, in Golding's verſion of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, Book VII: 
6 old Kacus allo, cloong 
„% With age —. 
To cling likewiſe fignifies, to gripe, to compreſs, to embrace. So, 
in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: 
ir — — {/ide from the mother, 
„% And cling the daughter.” 
Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602: 
„Aud found even cling'd in ſenſuality.” 
Again, in Northward Hoe, 1607: 
„vill never ſee a white flea, before Iwill cling you.” 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word clem in the Poetafter, AR I. ſc. ii: 41 
caunot eat ſtones and turfs; ſay, what will he clem me and my 
ollowers? alk him an he will clem me. To be clen d is a Staf- 
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J care not if thou doſt for me as much. — 

] puil in reſolution; and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth :? Fear not, till Birnam wood 


fordſhlire expreſſion, which means, to be flarved: and there is 
likewiſe a Cheſhire proverb: ** You been like Smithwick, either 
clem'd or butſten. Again, in Antonio and Mellida : 
„% Now lions' half-c/zm'd entrails roar for food.“ 
| In the following inftances, the exad meaning of this word is not 
very clear: 
© Andrea flain! then weapon cling my breaſt.” 
Peirſt part of J-ronimo, 1603, 
„Although my conſcience hath my courage cleng'd, 
©« And knows what valour was employ'd in vain.” 
: Lord Sterline's Darins, 1603, 

Again, in The Sadler's' Play, among the Cheſter Whitſun plays, 
Mſ. Harl 1013, p. 154, where the burial of our Saviour is ſpoken 
of: 

That now is clongen under clay.“ 

1 have given theſe varieties of the word for the ſake of any fu. 
ture lexicographer, or commentator on ancient authors, 

Mr. Whalley however obſerves, that till famine cling thee, 
menns— till it dry thee up, or exhauſt all thy moiſture. Clung wood 
is wood of which the ſap is entirely dried or ſpent. Clung and cle, 
ſays he, are terms of very different meaning. STEEVENS, 

5 I pull in re/olution; and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fend. 

That lies like truth :] Though this is the reading of all the edi- 
tions, yet, as it is a phraſe without either example, elegance, or 
propriety, it is ſurely better to read: 

I pall in reſolution, | 

I languiſh in my conſtancy, my confidence begins to forſake me. It is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how eafily pal! might be changed into 
pull by a negligent writer, or miſtaken for it by an unſkilful prin- 
ter. With this emendation Dr. Warburton and Mr. Heath con- 
cur. JOHNSON, 

There is ſurely no need of change ; for Shakſpeare, who made 
Trinculo, in The Tempeſt, ſay, 

| „will let looſe my opinion,” 
might have written, 

| I pull in my reſolution. 

He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horſe) to carry him 10 
the brink of a precipice, but, ſeeing his danger, reſolves to check“ 
that confidence to which he had given the rein before, STEEVENS» 
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Do come to Dunſinane ;—and now a wood 


Comes toward Dunſinane. - Arm, arm, and ont !— 


If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There 1s nor flying hence, nor tarrying here, 

I gin to be a-weary of the ſun," 

And wiſh the eſtate o'the world werenowundone,.—- 

Ring the alarum bell: — Blow, wind! come, wrack! _ 

At teaſt we'll die with harnels 7 on our back. | 
\ [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. 


The ſame. A Plain before the Caſtle. 


Enter, with drum and colours, MALCOLM, old SIWARD, 
Macpure, Cc. and their Army, with Boughs, 


Mar. Now near enough; your leavy ſcreens 
throw down, | 

And ſhow like thoſe you are :—Yon, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my couſin, your right- noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle: worthy Macduff, and we, 
Shall take upon us what elſe remains to do, 
According to our order. 

SIW. | Fare you well. — 


® I in to be a-weary of the ſun, &c.] 
Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido 
Mortem orat, ta det cæli convexa lueri. THEOBALD. | 
1 —— harneſs — ] An old word for armour, 80, in The Cobler's | 


Prophecy, 1594: 
„% His lar /s is converted to ſoft filke, HENDERSON, 


So, in the continuxtion of Hardyng's Chronicle, 2543: ** — well 
perceyving that the intendours of ſuch a purpoſe would * have 
bad their harneſſe on their backs, — to have bound them up in 
barrelles,” MALONE. 
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Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, M 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight, 10 
Macp. Make all our trumpets ſpeak; give them 
all breath, ll p 
Thoſe clamorous rg ot of blood and death, 
g | Exeunt. Alarums continued, M 
| But | 
SCENE VII. Bran 
The ſame. Another part of the Plain, 
Enter MACBETH, 2 
Macs. They have tied me to a flake; I cannot % 
, fly, 
— But, bear. like, I muſt fight the courſe.*. What's he, 1 
te 
That was not born of woman ? Such a one 0 
ri 
Am I to fear, or none. 
Enter young SIWARD. * 
Vo. Siw. What is thy name? RY 
: Mach. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
Yo. Siw. No; though thou call'ſt e a hotter * 
| name 
Than any is in hell. 
| Macs. My name's Macbeth. W 
; Yo. SIw. The devil himſelf could not pronounce i "ad 
a title . 
More hateful to mine ear. 
— fight the courſe. ] A phraſe taken from bear-bait- li 
ing, 80, in The Anttpodes, by Brome, 1638: Nat 


+ Alſo you ſhall ſee two ten-dog courſes at the great bear.” 
| STEVENS: 
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Mach. - No, nor more fearfal. 
Yo. Stw. Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ; with my 


{word _ 


lem . 5 | af 
[ll prove the he thou ſpeak'ſt. | | 


. 
ued, Macs. Thou waſt born of woman. — 
But ſwords 1 ſmile at, weapons laugh to ſcorn, 


frandiſh'd by man that's of a woman born.“ [Exit, 


Alarums. Enter MACDUFF. 


Macp. That way the noiſe is: Tyrant, ſhow thy 
face : 
If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. 
cannot ſtrike at wretched kernes, whole arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword,* with an unbatter'd edge, 


\ 


not 


he, 


9 This ſhort ſcene is injudiciouſly omitted on the flage. The 
poet deſigned Macbeth ſhould appear invincible, till he encountered 
be obje& deſtined for his deſtrudion. STEEVENS. 

* ——either thon, Macbeth; X 

Or elſe my ſword, &c,| I ſuſpe& an intermediate line has been 
bt; perhaps of this import: 
——Either thou, Macbeth, 
Advance, and bravely meet an injur'd foe, 
Or elſe my ſword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I ſheathe again undeeded. MALONE. 

Were aay change in this line neceſſary, inſtead of either we might 
tad hither, Hitler, thou, Macbeth,” would elliptically mean 
Come thou hither, Macbeth!“ Lady Macbeth, apoftrophiling 
ter abſent huſband, has uſed nearly the ſame phraſe: / 

Hie thee hither, 
% That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear.“ 

lcannot, however, perſuade myſelf that any line is wanting to 
tomplete the ſenſe of the paſlage. That abruptneſs which Mr. 
Malone regards as a blemiſh, (conſidering the preſent fate of Mac- 


Vol, XI. 


it. 
ter 


nce 


[ They fight, and young Siward is ſlain, ' 


8 . 
N 
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I ſheathe again undeeded. There thou ſhould'ſt be: 
By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 


Seems bruited: Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not.* Exit. Alarun, 


Enter MALCOLM and old S1WARD. 


Sw. This way, my lord ;—the caſtle's gently 
render'd : | 
The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes yours, 
And little 1s to do. | 


duff's mind) ſhould be received as a beauty. Shakſpeare (as Prior 
ſays of the author of Hudibras) | 

„ ſagacious maſter, knew 

„% When to leave off, and when purſue.” STEEvEeNs, 


My conjeQure is, I believe, unfounded. In Cymbeline, we haye 
a ſimilar phraſeology : 
© ——Let's ſee't; I will purſue her | 
« Even to Auguſtus' throne: Or this, or periſh,” 
| MALOXE, 


3 Seems bruited :] From bruit, Fr. To bruit is to report with 
clamour; to noiſe. So, in King Henry IV. P. II: 
64 his death | 
„% Being bruited once,” Ec. 
Again, in Timon of Athens: 
«K — - lam no 
„% One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
„% As commoa bruit doth put it.” 
Again, in Acolaflus, a comedy, 1540: „Lais was one of the 
moſt bruited common women that clerkes do write of.” STEEVENS, 


lere thou ſhould'ft be; 
By this great clatter, one of greateſt note 
Seems bruited. Let me find him, ſortune ! 
And more I beg not.] I ſuſpe&, from deficience of metre, that 
the latter part of this pallage originally ſtood thus 
Scems bruited there. Let me but find him, fortune ! 
Aud more kc. STEEVENS. 
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be; Mar. We have met with foes 
That ſtrike beſide us. 
S1W. Enter, fir, the caſtle, 


rum, [ Excunt. Alarum. 


Re-enter MACBETH, 


Macs. Why ſhould Iplay the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own ſword? * whiles I ſee lives, the gathes 
Do better upon them. 


ntly 


Re-enter MACDUEFFE. 


Macp. * Turn, hell-hound, turn. 
Macs. Of all men elſe I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 

With blood of thine already. 


Prior 


have MaAcp. | I have no words, 
My voice is in my ſword; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! [ They fight, 
Lon, Mach. Ihou loſeſt Rhone: : 


vin 4s ealy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 


With thy keen {word imprels, as make me bleed:* 


* Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own ſword? Alluding, perhaps, to the ſuicide of 
Cato Ulicenſis, which our author muit have read of in the old tran- 
lation of Plutarch, as the ſame circumſtance is mentioned again in 


Julius Ceſar : 


f the 
VENS, 
I did blame Cato for the death 
© Which he did give himſelf.” STEEVENS. 
* 4s eaſy tuay' ſt thou the 1ntrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: ] That is, air 
vhich cannot be cut. JOHNSON, 
Mr, M. Maſon wiſhes to interpret the word antrenchant differs 
eutly, and fays that it may ſiguify jurrounding; but of a participle 


S 2 


that 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; Thi 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield And 
To one of woman born. N 
Macy. \ Deſpair thy charm ; TX 
And let the angel, whom thou till haſt ſerv'd, We 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother s womb Par 
Untimely ripp'd. Her 
Macs. Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo, N 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man! To 


And be theſe juggling fiends no more beliey'd, 


: Ane 

That palter with us in a double ſenſe ;” Th 

And 

with ſuch a meaning, I believe there is no example. —Shakſpeare's Yet 

indiſcriminate uſe of adive and paſhve participles has been frequently h 
noticed. In Timon he has trenchant in an ative ſenſe, and in the It 

line before us mtrenchant is employed as paſſive. Ani 


Milton, in his Paradiſe Loft, B. VI. ſeems to have imitated this 
pallage : 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
© Receive, no more than can the fluid air.“ STEEvexs, 


So, in Hamlet : Sc 
„% For it is as the air invulnerable.” MALONE, 
6 TI bear a charmed life, | In the days of chivalry, the champions 84 
arms being ceremoniouſlly bleſſed, each took an oath that he uſed 
no clarmed weapons, Macbeth, according to the law of arms, or 
perhaps only in alluſion to this cuſtom, tells Macduff of the ſecurity g 
he had in the prediction of the ſpirit. 
To this likewiſe Poſthumus alludes in Cymbeline, AR V: 
6 l, in my own woe charm'd, 9 
„ Could not find death.” UPrToNn. « T 
So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin: one 
« Here you ſhall ſwear by hope, by heaven, by Jove vhi 
„% And by the right you challenge in true fame, 40 
% That here you ſland, not arm'd with any guile, if C 


© Of philters, charms, of night - ſpells. characters, 
or other black infernal vantages,” Kc. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. I. c. iv: 
6 he bears a charmed ſhield, 
« And eke enchaunted arms that none can pierce.” 
STEEVENS, 
7 ——palter with us in @ double ſenſe :} That ſhuffle with ambi- 
guous expreſſions. Jonxsox. 
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That keep the word of Piste to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. —PF'll not fight with thee. 
Macp. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the ſhow and gaze o "the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole;* and underwrit, 
Here may you ſee the tyrant, | 
Mach. I'll not yield, 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
and to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunſinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the laſt: Before my body 
| throw my warlike ſhield: lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that firſt cries, Hold, enough.? 
[ Exeunt, fighting. 


So, in Marius and Sylla, 1594: 
©. Now fortune, frown and palter, if thou pleaſe,” 
Again, a Julius Ceſar : — 
Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
©« And will not alter.“ STEEVENS, 


* We'll have thee, as our rarer monſters are, 
Painted upon a pole ;] That is, on cloth ſuſpended on a pole. 
MALONE., 


a Hold, enough.) See Mr. Tollet's note on the words 
«To cry, hold, old!“ p. 59, u. 9. Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, 
one of the combatants was an eſquire, and knighted after the battle, 
viuch the king terminated by crying Hoo, i. e. hold. STEEVENS. 


„To cry hold, is the word of yielding,” ſays Carew's Survey 


if Cornwall, p. 74, i. e. when one of the combatans cries ſo, 
Toter. 
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Retreat. Flouriſh. Re-enter with Drum and Colours, 
Matcorn, old S1iwaRD, Rosst, LENOX, AxnGruy, 
CATHNEsS, MENTETH, and Soldiers. 


Mar. I would the friends we mils, were ſale 
arriv'd. 
Srw. Some muſt go off: and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. | 
Mar. Macduff is miſſing, and your noble ſon.. 
Rossk. Your fon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's 
debt: 
He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no ſooner had his prowels confirm'd 
In the unſhrinking itation where he fought, 
But like a man he died. | 
8 Then he is dead? 
RossE. Ay, and brought off the field: your cauſe 
of forrow 
Muſt not be mealur'd by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 


SIW. Had he his hurts before? 
RossE. Ay, on the front. 
SIW. | Why then, God's ſoldier be he! 


Had 1 as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And ſo his knell is knoll'd.* 


Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 

1 would not wiſh them to a fairer death : 

And jo his knell is tn.] This incident is thus related from 
Henry of Huntingdon by Camden in bis Remains, from which our 
author probably copied, it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, underſtgod 
that his ſon, whom he had ſent in ſervice againſt the Scoichmen, 
was flain, he demanded whether his wounds were in the fore part 
or hinder part of bis body. When it was anſwered, in the fore 
part, he replied, „am right glad; neither wiſh 1 any other death 
to me or mine.” JOHNSON. 
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MAL. He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that T'll ſpend for him. 
SIW. He's worth no more; 


They ſay, be parted well, and paid his ſcore : 
So, God“ be with him !—Here comes newer com- 
fort. 


Re-enter Macpurr, with Macbeth's head on a 
. hole.“ 


Macp. Hail, king! for ſo thou art: Behold, 
where ſtands 


The uſurper's curſed head: the time is free: 


Iſee thee compals'd with thy kingdom's pearl,” 


Our zuthor might have found the ſame incident recorded by 
Holinſhed in his Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 192, MALONE. 


So, God &c.] The old copy redundantly reads—And ſo, 
God &c, STIEEVENS. 

— en à fole.] Theſe words I have added to the ſtage - direc- 
tion, from the Chronicle: Then cutting his head from his ſhoul- 
ders, he ſet it upon a pole, and brought it unto Malcolm.” This 
explains the word Hands in Macduff's ſpeech. 

Many of the ftage-diredions appear to have been inſerted by the 
players; and they are oſten very injudicious. In this ſcene, (as 
Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) according to their direction, Macbeth 
is lain on the ſtage, and Macduff immediately afterwards enters 
with Macbeth's head. MALONE, 

Our ancient players were not even Mcilful enough to prevent ab- 
ſurdity in thoſe circumſtances which fell immediately under their 
own management. - No bad ſpecimen of their want of common 
ſenſe on ſuch occaſions, may be found in Heywood's Golden Age, 
1611.— Enter Sybilla lying in childbed, with her child lying by 
her, &c. STEEVENS, 

* ——{ty kingdom's pearl,] This Cale dos was 
excluded by Mr. Rowe, after whom our modern editors were con- 
tent to read— pers. 

The following paſlage from Ben Jonſon's Entertainment of tle 
Queen and Prince at Althorpe, may however countenance the old 
reading, which | have iuſerted in the text: 

„Queen, prince, duke, aud earls, 
„ Counteſles, ye courtly pearls,” Kc. 
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That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds; 


Whole voices I delire aloud with mine,. — 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 


ABD. King of Scotland, hail !* 
[ Flouriſh, 
Mar. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of 
time,“ 


Before we reckon with your ſeveral loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinl— 
men, 

| Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 

In ſuch an honour nam'd.” What's more to do, 


Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen of Venice: 
© —— he is the very pearl | 
„Of courteſy.” STEEVENS, 
Thy kingdom's pearl means thy kingdom's wealth, or father orna« 


ment. 80, J. Sylveſter, England's Parnaſſus, 1600: 


% Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all.“ 
Again, in Sir Philip Sydney's Uurania, by N. Breton, 1606: 
50 an carl, 
„% And worthily then termed Albion's pearl,” 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prehxed to his Italian Diflionary, 1598, 
calls Lord Southampton —“ bright pearls of peers.” MALOXNE. 
* King of Scotland, hail!] Old copy—** Hail, king of Scotland!“ 
For the ſake of metre, and in conformity to a practice of our au- 
thor, | have tranſplanted the word fail, from the beginning to the 


end of this hemiſtich. Thus, in the third ſcene of the play, p. 34: 


© So, all fail, Macbeth, and Banquo! 
« „% Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail.” STEEVENS., 
* We jhail not ſpend a large expence of me, ] To ſpend an ex- 
pence, is a phraſe with which no reader will be fatished. We cer- 
tainly owe it to the miſtake of a tranſcriber, or the negligence of a 
printer. Perhaps, extent was the poet's word. STEEVENS. 
7 ——the firſt that ever Scotland 
In ſuch an khonour nam'd.] © Malcolm immediately after his 
coronation called a parlement at Forfait, in the which he rewarded 
them with lands and livings that had aſſiſted him agaiult Macbeth. — 
Mauie of them that were before thanes, were at this time made 
earles, as Fife, Menteth, Atholl, Levenox, Murrey, Cathnels, 
Roſſe, and Angus.” Holinſhed's 11 88 * p. 176. 
MAL OR. 
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Which would be planted newly with the time. — 
As calling home our exil'd friends abroad, 

That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel miniſters 

Of this dead butcher, and his fhend-like queen; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her life ;— This, and what needful elſe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace. 

We will perform in meaſure, time, and place: 

do thanks to all at once, and to each one, 


Whom we invite to ſee us crown'd at Scone. 
[ Flouriſh, Excunt, 


This play is deſervedly celebrated for the propriety of its fidions, 
nd ſolemnity, grandeur, and variety of its action; but it has no 
vice diſcriminations of character, the events are too great to admit 
the influence of particular diſpoſitions, and the courſe of the ation 
neceſſarily determines the condudt of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well deſcribed; and I know not whe- 
ther it may not be ſaid, in defence of ſome parts which now ſeem 
improbable, that, in Shakſpeare's time, it was neceflary to warn 
credulity againſt vain and illuſive predictions. 

The paſſions are ditedted to their true end, Lady Macbeth is 
merely deteſted; and thongh the courage of Macbeth 'prelerves 
lome eſteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. JoHNs0N, 


* 


How frequent the practice of enquiring into the events of ſuturity, 
imilar to thoſe of Macbeth, was in Shakſpeare's time, may be ſeen 
in the following inflances: *+ The Marſhall of Raiz wife hath bin 
heard to fay, that Queen Katherine beeing deſirous to know what 
ſhould become of her children, and who ſhould ſucceed them, the 
patty which undertooke to aflure her. let her ſce a glaſſe, repreſent- 
ing a hall, in the which either of them made ſo many turns as he 
mould raigne yeares; and that King Henry the Third, making his, 
the Duke of Guiſe cfoſt him like a flaſh of lightning; aſter which 
the Prince of Navarre preſented himſelfe, and made 22 turnes, 
and then vaniſhed ” P. Mathieu's Heroyk liſe and d#þlorable death 
of Henry the Fourth, tranſlated by Ed. Grimeſlon, 4to. 1612, p. 42. 
Again: „ It is reported that a Duke of Bourgondy had like to have 
died for feare at the ſight of the nine worthies which a magician 
ſhewed him. 1b. p. 116. REED, 
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It may be worth while to rewark, that Milton, who left behing 
him a liſt of no leſs than CI. dramatic ſubjeds, had fixed on the 
Nory of this play among the ret. His intention was to have begun 
with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff's caſtle. „ The matter of 
Duncan (ſays he) may be expreſſed by the appearing of his ghof,” 
It ſhould ſeem from this laſt: memorandum, that Milton diſliked 
the licence his ptedeceſſor had taken in compretrending a hiſtory of 
ſuch length within the ſhort compaſs of a play, and would have 
new-written the whole on the plan of the ancient drama. He could 
not ſurely have indulged fo vain a hope, as that of excelling Shak. 
ſpeare in the Tragedy of Macbeth.” STFEVINS. 


The late Mr. Whateley's Remarls on ſome of the Charaflers of 
Shatſprare, have ſhown, with the utmoſt clearneſs of diflinQinn 
and felicity of arrange nent, that what in Richard III. is fortitude, 
in Macbeth is no more than reſolution. But this judicious critic 
having imputed the cauſe of Macbeih's inferiority in courage to his 
natural diſpoſition, indaces me to diflent in one particular from an 
Eſlay which otherwiſe is too comprehenſive to need a ſupplement, 
and too ratio:.al to admit of confutation, 

Throughout ſuch parts of this drama as afford opportunities ſor 
a diſplay of perſonal bravery, Matbeth ſometimes ſcrews his courage 
to the ſticking plate, but never rifles into conſtitutienal heroiſm. la— 
ſtead of meditating ſome decilive ſtroke on the enemy, his reſtleſs 
and felf-accuhng mind diſcharges itſelf in ſplenetic effuſions and 
perfonal juvedtives on the attendants about his perſon, His genuine 
lutrepidity had forſaken him when he ceaſed to be a virtuous cha- 
rader. He would now deceive himſelf into conhdence, and de- 
pends on forced alacrity, and artificial valour, to extricate him 
from his preſeut difficulties. Deſpondency too deep to be rootcd 
out, and fury too irregu/ar to be ſucceſsful, have by turns poſſeſſion 
of his mind. Though he has been afſured of what he ceriainly 
credited, that none of woman born ſhall hurt him, he has twice 
given us reaſon to ſuppoſe he would have fled, but that he cant, 
being tied, the Hate, and compelled to fight the courſe. Suicide 
allo has once entered into his thoughts, though this idea, in a 

paroxyſm of noiſy rage, is ſupprefled. Yet here it muſt be acknov- 
| ledged that his apprehenſions had betrayed him into a ſtrauge iv- 
conſiſtency of belief. As he perlifted in ſuppoſing he could be de- 
ſtroyed by norte of woman born,” by what means did he think 10 
deſtroy himſelf? for he was produced in the common way of nature, 
and fell not within the deſcription of the only object that could end 
the being of Macbeth. In ſhort, his efforts are no longer thoſe of 
courage, but of deſpair excited by ſelf-conviion, infuriated by 
the menaces of an inju:ed father, and confirmed by a prelentiment 
of inevitable defeat. Thus ſituated, — Dum nec luce frui, nec morlem 
arcere lictbit, he very naturally prefers a manly, aud violent, to 3 
ſhameful and lingering termination of life. 
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One of Shakſpeare's favourite morals is—that criminality reduces 
the brave and puſillanimous to a level. Even puny whipfter gets 
my ſword, exclaims Othello, for why ſhould honour outlive honeſty ? 
Where I could not be honeſt, ſays Albany, I was never valiant; 
lachimo imputes his want of mankood to the heavineſs and guilt 
within his bojom ; Hamlet aflerts that conſcience does make cowards of 
us all: and Imogen tells Piſanio he may be valiant in a better cauſe, 
but now he ſeems @ coward. The late Doctor Johnſon, than whom 
no man was better acquainted with general nature, in his Jene has 
alſo obſerved of a once faithful Balla, | 


% How guilt, when harbour'd in the conſcious breaſt, 
© Intimidates the brave, degrades the great: 

„ See Cali, dread of kings, and pride of armies, 

„% By treaſon levell'd with the dregs of men! 

„ Ere guilty fear depreſs'd'the hoary chief, 

„% An angry murmur, a febellious frown, 

„% Had ftretch'd the fiery boaſter in his grave.“ 


Who then can ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare would have exhibited his 
Macbeth with encreaſing guilt, but undiminiſbed bravery? or 
wonder that our hero, 
| © Whoſe peſter'd ſenſes do recoil and tart, 

„When all that is within him does condemn 
„ Itſelf for being there,” 7 | 


| ſhould have loſt the magnanimity he diſplayed in a righteous cauſe, 


againlt Macdonwald and the Thane of Cawdor? Of this circum- 

ſtance, indeed, the murderer of Duncan was ſoon aware, as appears 

from his aſking himſelf the dreadful queſtion— 
„% How 1s't with me, when every noiſe „ als me?” 


Between the courage of Richard and Macbeth, however, no 
compariſon in favour of the latter can be ſupported. Richard was 
ſo thoroughly deſigned for a daring, impious, and obdutate cha- 
ndert, that even his birth was attended by prodigies, and his per- 
ſou armed with ability io do the earlieſt miſchief of which infancy 
is capable. Macbeth, on the contrary, till deceived by the illuſions 
of wicchcraft, and deprayed by the ſuggeſtions of his wife, was a 
religious, temperate, and blameleſs charafter. The vices of the 
one, were originally woven into his heart; thoſe of the other, 
vere only applied to the ſurface of his diſpoſition. They can 
ſcarce be ſaid to have penetrated quite int6 its ſubſtance, for while 
there was ſhame, there might have been reformation. 

The precautions of Richard concerning the armour he was to 
wear in the next day's battle, his preparations for the onſet, and 
his orders after it is begun, are equally charaderiſtic of a calm aud 
intrepid ſoldier, who poſſeſſes the wiſdom that appeared fo formi- 
Gable to Macbeth, and guided Banquo's valour to af in ſaſety. But 
Macbeth appears in conſuſion from the moment his callle is inveſted, 
ilues no diſtind or material diredions, prematurely calls for his 
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armour, as irreſolutely throws i: off again, and is more intent on 
ſelf- cri mination, than the repulſe of the beliegers, or the diſpof. 
tion of the troops who are to defend his fortreſs. But it is uſeleſs 
to dwell. on particulars ſo much more exadly enumerated by Mr. 
Whately. | 

The truth is, that the mind of Richard, unimpregnated by Original 
morality, and fininfluenced by the laws of Heaven, is harrafled by 
no ſubſequent remorſe. Repente fuit turpiſſimus, Even the depref. 
fion he feels from preteruatutal objeas, is (ſpeedily taken off, la 
ſpite of ominous viſions he ſallies — and ſeeks his competitor 
in the throat of death. Macbeth, though he had long abandoned 
the prattice of goodneſs, had not fo far forgot its accuſtomed iy. 
fluence, but that a virtuous adverſary whom he had injured, is a 
painful to his fight as the ſpe&re in a former ſcene, and equally 
blaſts the reſolution he was willing to think he had till polleſled, 
His conſcience (as Hamlet ſays of the poiſon) overcrows his ſpirit, 
and all his enferprizes are ſicklied over by the pale caſt of thought, 
The curſe that attends on him is, virtutem videre, & intabrſcere 
relidtd. Had Richard once been a feeling and conſcientious cha- 
rader, when bis end drew nigh, he might alſo have betrayed evi. 
dences of timidity —* there ſadly ſumming what he had, and loſt;" 
and if Macbeth originally had been a hardened villain, no terror, 
might have obtruded themſelves on his cloſe of life. Qualis 4 
. Incepto proceſſerat. In ſhort, Macbeth is timid in ſpite of all his 
boaſting, as long as he thinks timidity can afford reſources; nor 
does he exhibit a ſpecimen of determined intrepidity, till the com- 
pletion of the prophecy, and the challenge of Macduff, have taught 
him that life is no longer tenable. Five counterfeit Richmonds 
are lain by Richard, who, before his fall, has enafed wonders 
beyond the common ability of mana, The proweſs of Macbeth is 
confined to the fingle conqueſt of Siward, a novice in the art of 
war, Neither are the truly brave ever diſgraced by unneceſſary 
deeds of cruelty. The vidims of Richard therefore are merely 
ſuch as obſtrudted his progreſs to the crown, or betrayed the confi- 
dence he had repoſed in their aſſurances of fidelity. Macbeth, with 
a ſavage wantonneſs that would have diſhonoured a Scythian female, 
cuts off a whole defenceleſs family, though the father of it was the 
only reaſonable objeR of his fear. —Can it be a queſtion then which 
of theſe two perſonages would manifeſt the moſt determined valour 
in the field? Shall we heſitate to beſtow the palm of courage on the 
ſteady unrepenting Vorkiſt, in whoſe boſom ideas of hereditary 
greatneſs, and confidence reſulting from ſucceſs, had fed the flame 
of glory, and who dies in combat fora crawn which had been the 
early object of his ambition? and ſhall we allot the ſame wreath 
to the wavering ſelf-convided Thane, who, educated without hope 
of royalty, had been ſuggeſted into greatneſs, and yet, at laſt, 
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could forego it all to ſecure. himſelf by flight, but that flight is 


become an impoſhbility ? 

To conclude, a picture of conſcience encroaching on fortitude, 
of magnanimity once animated by virtue, and afterwards extin- 
cuiſhed by guilt, was what Shakipeare meant to diſplay in the 
character and conduet of Macbeth. STEEVENS, 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakſpeare's lateſt produdions, 
ind it might poſhbly have been ſuggelled to him by alittle per- 
formance on the ſame ſubje& at Oxford, before king James, 1605, 
| will tranſcribe my notice of it from Wake's Rex Platonicus : Fa- 
bulz anſam dedit antiqua de'regia proſapià hiſtoriola apud Scoto- 
Britannos celebrata, quæ narrat tres olim Sibyllas occurriſſe duobus 
Scotiz proceribus, Macbetho & Banchoni, & illum prædixiſſe 
regem futurum, ſed regem nullum geniturum; hunc regem non 
fuurum, led reges geniturum multos. Vaticiuii veritatem rerum 
eventus comprobavit. Banchonis enim e flirpe potentiſhmus Jaco- 
bus oriundus.” p. 29. 

Since 1 made the obſervation Here quoted, I have been repeat- 
edly told, that I unwittingly make Shakſpeare learned at leaft in 
Latin, as this muſt have been the language of the performance 
before. king James. One might perhaps have plauſibly ſaid, that 
he probably picked up the ſtory at ſecond-hand ; but mere accident 


bas thrown an old pamphlet in my way, intitled The Oxford 


Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, 1605, which explains the whole 
matter: „ This performance, ſays Antony, was firſt in Latiue to 
the king, then in Engliſh to the queene and young prince: and, 
as he goes on to tell us, „the conceipt thereof the kinge did very 
wuch applaude.” It is likely that the friendly letter, which we 
are informed king James once wrote to, Shakſpeare, was on this oc- 
ahon. FARMER, | 
Dr. Johnſon uſed often to mention an acquajntance of his, who 
vas for ever boaſting what great things he would do, could he but 
meet with Aſcham's Toxophilus, * at a time when Aſcham's pieces 


F —- Aſcham's Toxophilus,) M. Malone is ſomewhat miſtaken in his 
acount of Dr. Johnſon's pleaſantry, which originated from an obſerva- 
tion made by Mr. Theobald in 1733, and repeated by him in 1744. See 
his note on Much ado about nothing in his 8vo. edition of Shakſpeare, 
Vol. I. p. 410; and his duodecimo, Vol. II. p. 12. --— and had I 
the convenience of conſulting Aſcham's Toxophilus, I might probably 
grow better acquainted with his hiſtory :”* i, e. that of- Adam Bell, the 
celebrated / archer. : 

Mr. Theobald was certainly no diligent inquirer after ancient books, 
or was much out of luck, if in the courſe of ten years he could not 
procure the treatiſe he whated, which was always ſufficiently common. 
I have abundant reaſon to remember the - foregoing circumſtance, 
having often ſtood the puſh of my late coadjutor's merriment on the 
lame ſcore; for he never heard me lament the ſcarcity of any old 
pamphlet from which 1 expeRed to derive information, but he inftant- 
Jroared out“ Sir, remember Ti and his Toxophilus.” STEEVENS. 


' 
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had not been colleded, and wete very rarely to be found. 41 
length Toxophilus was procured, but—nothing was done. The In. 
terlude performed at Oxford in 1605; by the ſtudents of Saint 
John's college, was for a while ſo far my Toxophilus, as io excite 
my curioſity very ſtrongly on the ſubjed. Whether Shakſpeare in 
the compolition of this noble tragedy was at all indebted*to any 
preceding performance, through the medium of tranſlation, or in 
any other way, appeared to me well worth aſcertaining. The Britiſh 
Muſeum was examined in vain. Mr, Warton very obligingly made 
a ſtrict ſearch at St. John's college, but no traces of this literary 
performance could there be found. At length chance threw into 
my hands the very verſes that were ſpoken in 1605 by three young 
gentlemen of that college; and, being thus at laſt obtained, „ that 
no man” (to uſe the words of Dr, Johnſon ) „may ever want them 


more, 1 will here ttanſcribe them. 


There is ſome difficulty in reconciling the different accounts of 
this entertainment. The author of Rex Platonicus fays, „ Tres 
adolefcentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu induti, e collegio [ Divi 
Johannis | prodeuntes, & carmiaa lepida alternatim canentes, regi 
fe tres efle Sibyllas profitentur, quæ Banchoni olim ſobolis imperia 
predixerant, &c. Deinde tribus principibus ſuaves felicitatum tri- 
Plicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus ſuccineutes, —principes inge— 
nioſa fitiuncula deleQatos dimittunt.“ 


But in a manuſcript account of the king's vifit to Oxford in 
1605, in the Muſeum, (MIS. Baker, 7044,] this interlude is thus 
deſcribed : *+ This being done, he | the king] rode on untill he 
came unto St. John's college, where coming againſt the gate, three 
young youths, in habit and attire hike Nympkes, confronted him, 
repreſenting England, Scotland, and Ireland; aud talking dia- 
logue-wiſe each to other of their fate, at laſt concluded, yielding 
up themſelves to his gracious government.” With this A. Nixon's 
account in The Oxford Triumph, quarto, 1605, in ſome meaſure 
agrees, though it differs. in a very material point; for, if his rela- 
tion is to be credited, theſe young men did not alternately recite 
. verſes, but pronounced three diſtind oratious: „ This finithed, his 
Majeitie paſſed along till hee came before Saint John's college, 
when three little boyes, coming foorth of a caſtle made all of ivie, 
drelt like three nymphes, (the conceipt whereof the king did very 
much applaude,) delivered three orations, firſt in Latine io the king, 
then in Engliſh to the queene and young prince; which being euded 
his majeſtic proceeded towards the eaſt gate of the citie, where the 
towneſmen againe delivered unto him another ſpeech in Engliſh.” 

From theſe diſcordant accounts one might be led to ſuppoſe, that 
there were ſix actors on this occalion, three of whom perſonated 
the Sybills, or rather the Weird fiſters, and addrefled the royal 
viſitors in Latin, and that the other three repreſented England, 
Scotlaud and Ireland, aud ſpoke only in Engliſh, I believe bow- 
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ever that there were but three young men employed; and after re- 
citing the following Latin lines, (which prove that the weird ſiſtets 
and the repreſentatives of England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
the ſame perſons,) they might perhaps have pronounced ſome Eng- 
liſh verſes of a ſimilar import, for the entertainment of the queen 
and the princes. 


To the Latin play of Vertumnus, written by Dr. Mathew Gwynne, 
which was aQed before the king by ſome of the ſtudents of St, 
John's college on a ſubſequent day, we are indebted for the long- 
ſought-for interlude performed at St. John's gate; for Dr. Gwynne, 
who was the author of this interlude alſo, has annexed it to his 
ſertumnus, printed in 4to. ia 1607. 


« Ad regis introitum, e Joannenſi Collegio extra portam urbis 
borealem fito, tres quaſi Sibyllz, ſic (ut e ſylva) ſalutarunt, 


— 


1. Fatidicas olim fama eſt ceciniſſe ſorores 
Imperium ſine fine tuz, rex inclyte, ſtirpis. 
Banquonem agnovit generoſa Loquabria Thanum 

Nec tibi, Banquo, tuis fed ſceptra nepotibus illz 
Immortalibus immortalia vaticinatz : 

In ſaltum, ut lateas, dum Banquo recedis ab aula. 

Tres eadem patiter canimus tibi fata tuiſqug, 

Dum ſpeQande tuis, e ſaltu accedis ad urbem; 

Teque ſalutamus: Salve, cui Scotia ſervit; 

2. Anglia cui, ſalve. 3. Cui ſervit Hibernia, ſalve. 

1. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant c#tera, ſalve. 

2. Quem diviſa prius colit una Britannia, ſalve, 

3, Summe Monarcha Britannice, Hibernice, Gallice, ſalve, 
1. ANNA, parens regum, foror, uxor, filia, ſalve. 

2. Salve, Henrice heres, princeps pulcherrime, ſalve. 

3. Dux CAROLE, & perbelle Polonice regule, ſalve. 

t. Nec metas fatis, nec tempora ponimus iſtis; 

Quin orbis regno, fame ſint terminus aſtra: 

CANUTUM referas regno quadruplice clarum ; 

Major avis, æquande tuis diademate ſolis. 

Nec ſerimus cædes, nec bella, nec anxia corda; 

Nec furor in nobis; ſed agente caleſci mus illo 

Numine, quo:Thomas Whitus per fomnia motus, 
Londinenſis eques, muſis hec tedta dicavit, 

Muſis? imo Deo, tutelarique Joanni, 
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Ille Deo charum & curam, prope prætereuntem 

Ire ſalutatum, Chriſti precurſor, ad dem 

Chriſti pergentem, juſſii. Did ergo ſalute 

Perge, tuo aſpedu fit læta Academia, perge. Matoxx. 


—  — —  — — —— 


\ 


As that ſingular curioſity, The Witch, printed by Mr. Reed, 
and diſtributed only among his friends, canvot fall ſin the way of 
every curious and. inquiſiiive reader of Shakſpeare, I am induced to 
ſubjoin ſuch portions of it (though ſome of them are already glan. 
ced at] as might have ſuggeſted the idea on which our author 
founded his unrivalled ſcene of enchantment in the fourth at of 
the: preſent tragedy. ; 

The lyrick part indeed of the ſecond of theſe extraQs has already 
appeared in my note under the article Macbeth, in Mr. Malone's 
Attempt xc. Vol. II; and is repeated here only for the ſake of juxta. 
pöſition, and becauſe its adjuuds (to borrow a phraſe from Lady 
Macbeth) would have been bare without it.“ The whole is 
given with its antiquated ſpelling, corrected from the original MS, 

STEEVENS, 


ACT L SCENE I. 


Enter Huccar; and other Witches ( with Properties, and Habitts 
Fitting.) 


Hee. Titty, and Tiffin, Suckin | 
| And Pidgeu, Liard, and Robin! 
White ſpirits, black ſpiritts, gray ſpiritts, redd ſpiritts; 
Devill-Toad, Devill-Ram, D vill-Catt, and Devill-Dam. 
Why Hoppo and Stadlin, Hellwin and Prickle! 
Stadl. Here, ſweating at the veſſel. 
Hec. Boyle it well. 
Hop. It gallops now. 
Hec. Are the flames blew enough? 
Or ſhall I uſe a little ſeeten more? 
Stad. The nipps of Fayries upon maides white hipps, 
Are not more perfect azure. 
Hec. Tend it carefully. 
S-nd Stadlin to me with a brazen diſh, 
That I may fall to work upon theis ſerpents, 
And ſqueize em ready for the ſecond howre. 
Why, when? 
Stadl. Heere's Stadlin, and the dish. 
Hec. There take this un-baptized brat: 
Bolle it well: preſerve the fat; 
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You know 'tis' pretious to transfer A 


Our 'noynted fleſh into the aire, 

In moone-light nights, ore ſteeple-topps, 

Mountaines, and pine-trees, that like pricks, or ſtopps, 

Seeme to our height: high towres, and roofes of princes; 

Like wrinckles in the earth: whole provinces 

Appeare to our ſight then, ev'n leeke 

A ruſſet-moale upon ſome ladies cheeke, ' 

When hundred leagues in aire we feaſt and ſing; 

Daunce, Liſle, and coll, uſe every thing: 

What young-man can we Wiſh to pleaſure us 

But we enioy him in an Incubus? 

Thou know'ſt it Stadlin ? \ 7 
Stadl. Uſually that's don. | 
Hee. Laſt night thou got'ſt the Maior of Whelplies ſon, 

I knew him by his black cloake lyn'd with yallow; 

I thinck thou haſt ſpoild the youth : hee's but ſeaventeene; 

I'll have him the next mounting: away, in. 

Coe feed the veſſell for the ſecond howre. 

Kad. Where be the magicall herbes ? 
Hec. They're downe his throate. 

His mouth eramb'd full; his eares, and noſthrills ſtufft; 

I thruſt in Eleoſelinum, lately 

Aconitum, frondes populeus, and ſoote, 

You, may ſee that, he looks ſo black i'th*' mouth: 

Then Sium, Acharum, Vulgaro too 

Dentaphillon, the blood of a flitter-mowſe, 

Solanum ſomnificum & oleum. 

Stad. Then ther's all Heccat ? 
Flee. Is the hart of wax 
Stuck full of magique needles? 
Stad. "Tis don Heccat. IF | 
Hec. And is the Farmer's picture, and his wives 

Lay'd downe to th' fire yet? | 
Stadl. They are a roaſting both too. 

Hec. Good; 

Then their marrowes are a melting ſubtelly, 

And three monethes ficknes ſucks up life in 'em. 

They denide me often flowre, barme, and milke, 

Gooſe-greaze and tar, when I nere hurt their churnings; 

Their brew-locks nor their batches, nor fore-ſpoake 

Any of their breedinss. Now I'll be-meete with 'em. 

Seaven of their youg piggs I have be-witch'd already 

Of the laſt litter, nine ducklyngs, thirteene goſelings and 2 ; | 

hog * 

Fell lame laſt Sonday after even-ſong too. 

And mark how their ſheepe proſper or what ſoupe 
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Each milch-kine gives to th' paile: I'll fend theſe ſnakes 

Shall milke 'em all before hand: the dew d- ſkirted dayrie 
wenches 

Shall ſtroak dry dnggs for this, and goe home curſſing: 

T'll mar their fillabubs, and ſwathie feaſtings 

Under cowes bellies, with the pariſh-youthes: 


| Enter FIRESTONE. 


* 


Wher's Fireſtone? our ſon Fireſtone, 

Fire. Here am I mother. 

Hec. Take in this brazen diſh full of deere ware, 
Thou ſhalt have all when I die, and that wilbe - 
Ev'n juſt at twelve a clock at night come three yeere. 

Fire. And may you not have one a-clock in to th' dozen 
(Mother?) 

Hec. Noh. \ 

Fire. Your ſpirits are then more unconſcionable then bakers: 
You'll have liv'd then (Mother) ſix-ſcore yeare to the hundred; 
and me-thincks after ſix-ſcore yeares the devill might give you a 
caſt; for he's a fruiterer too, and has byn from the beginning: the 
firſt apple that ere was eaten, came through his fingers: The Cob 
termongers then I hold to be the auncienteſt trade, though ſome 
would have the Tailor prick'd downe before him. 

Hec. Goe and take heed you ſhed not by the way: 

The howre mult have her portion, tis deere firrop. 
Each charmed drop is able to confound 

A famely conſiſting of nineteene, 

Or one and twentie feeders. « | 

Hire. Mary, heere's ſtuff indeed! Deere ſurrup call you it? a 
little thing would make me give you a dram on't in a pollett, and 
cutt you three yeares ſhorter, 

Hec. Thou'rt now about ſome villany. 

Fire, Not 1 (forſooth) Truly the: devill's in her I thinck. How 
one villanie ſmells out an other ſtraight: Ther's no knavery but 1 
noſde like a dog, and can ſmell out a doggs meaning. (Mother) [ 
Pray give me leave to ramble-a-broad to-night with the night-mare, 
for I have a great mind to over-lay a fat parſon's daughter. 

Hee. And who ſhall lye with me then? 

Fire. The great cat for one night (Mother). 'Tis but a night; 
make ſhift with him for once, 

Hec. Youre a kind ſon: 

But 'tis the nature of you all, I ſee that: 

You had rather hunt after ſtrange women till, 
Then lye with your owne mother: Gett thee gon; 
Sweatt thy fix ounces out about the veſſell, 
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And thou ſhalt play at mid- night: the night-mare 
chall call thee when it walkes. 


Fire. Thancks molt ſweet Mother, [ Exit. : 


Enter SEBASTIAN. 


* 
Hec, Urchins, Elves, Haggs, Satires, Pans, Fawnes, ſlence. 
litt wich the candleſtick; Tritons, Centaures, Dwarfes, Imps, 
the Spoone, the Mare, the Man i'th'oake; the Hell-waine, the 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. A. Ab. Hur. Hus. 


Seb. Heaven knowes with what unwillingnes and hate 


| enter this dambd place: but ſuch extreemes 

Of wrongs in love, fight gainſt religion's knowledge, 

That were I ledd by this diſeaſe to deaths | 

As numberles as creatures that muſt die, 

could not ſhun the way: I know what *'tis 

To pitty mad-men now; they're wretched things 

That ever were created, if they be 

Of woman's making, and her faithles yowes: 

| fear they're now a kifling: what's a clock? 

Tis now but ſupper-time: But night will come, 

And all new-married copples make ſhort ſuppers. 

What exe thou art, I have no ſpare time to feare thee; 

My horrors are ſo ſtrong and great already, 

That thou ſeem'ſt nothing: Up and laze not: 

Hidſt thou my buſynes, thou couldſt nere ſit ſoe: 

Twould firck thee into ayre a thouſand mile, 

beyond thy oynetments: I would, I were read 

o much in thy black powre, as mine owne greifes? 

I'me in great need of help: wil't give me any? 
Hec. Thy boldnes takes me bravely: we are all ſworne 

To ſweatt for ſuch a ſpirit: See; I regard thee, | 

| riſe, and bid thee wellcome. What's thy wiſh now? . 
Seb, Oh my heart ſwells with't. I muſt take breath firſt, 
Hee, Is't to confound ſome enemie on the ſeas? © 

I may be don to night. Stadlin's within; 

the raiſes all your ſodaine ruinous ſtormes 0 

That ſhipwrack barks, and teares up growing oakes, 

Flyes over houſes, and takes Anno Domini 

Out of a rich man's chimney (a ſweet place for't) 

He would be hang'd ere he would ſet his owne yeares there, 

They muſt be chamber'd in a five-pound picture, 

A greene ſilk curtaine drawne before the cies on't, 

(His rotten diſeasd yeares)! Or dolt thou envy 

The fat proſperitic of any neighbour ? 

Ill call forth Hoppo, and her incantation 

(an ſtraight deſtroy the young of all his cattell: 

Vaſt vine-yards, orchards, meadowes; or in one night 
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Tranſport his doong, hay, corne, by reekes, whole ſacks, 
Into thine owne ground. 
Seb. This would come moſt richely now 
To many a cuntry grazier: But my envy 
Lies not ſo lowe as cattell, corne, or vines: 
Iwill trouble your beſt powres to give me cafe. 
Hec. Is yt to ſtarve up generation? 
To ſtrike a barrennes in man or woman ? 
Seb, Hah! 
Hec. Hah! did you feele me there? I knew your griefe, 
Seb. Can there be ſuch things dou? 
Hec. Are theis the ſkins 
Of ſerpents? theis of ſnakes? 
Seb, I ſee they are. 
Hec. So ſure into what houſe theis are convay'd. 
Rnitt with theis charmes, and retentive knotts, 
Neither the man begetts, nor woman breeds; 
No, nor performes the leaſt deſire of wedlock, 
Being then a mutuall dutie: I could ro thee 
Chiroconita, Adincantida, 
Archimadon, Marmaritin, Calicia, 
Which I could ſort/to villanous barren ends, 
But this leades the ſame way: More I could inſtance : 
As the ſame needles thruſt into their pillowes 
That ſoawes and ſocks up dead men in their ſheets: 
A privy grizzel of a man that hangs 
After ſun-ſett: Good, excellent: yet all's there (Sir). 
Seb. You could not doe a man that ſpeciall kindnes 
To part them utterly, now? Could you doe that? 
Hec. No: time muſt do't: we cannot disioyne wedlock: 
*Tis of heaven's faſtning: well may we raiſe jarrs, 
Jealouzies, ftriffes, and hart-burning diſagreements, 


Like a thick ſkurff ore life, as did our maſter 
Upon that patient miracle: but the work itſelf 


Our powre cannot dis-joynt. 
Seb, I depart happy a 

In what I have then, being coofraia' to this: 

And graunt you (greater powres) that diſpoſe men, 

That I may never need this hag agen. [ Exit, 
Hec. I know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on't; 

"Tis for the love of miſcheif I doe this, 


And that we are ſworne to the firſt oath we take. 


Fire. Oh mother, mother. 

Hec. What's the newes with thee now? * 

Fire. There's the braveſt young gentleman within, and the ſinelieſt 
drunck: I thought he would have falne into the veſſel: he ſtum- 
bled at a pipkin of childes greaze; reelde againſt Stadlin, over 
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grew her, and in the tumbling caſt, ſtruck up old Puckles heeles 
with her clothes over her eares. 

Hec, Hoy-day ! 

Fire. TI was fayne to throw the cat upon her, to ſave her honeſtie; 
1nd all litle enough: I cryde out ſtill, I pray be coverd, See where 
ke comes now (Mother.) 


Enter ALMACHILDES. 


Alm. Call you theis witches? 
They be tumblers me-thinckes, very flat tumblers. 
Hec. Tis Almachildes: freſh blood ſtirrs in me 
The man that I have luſted to enjoy: | 
have had him thrice in Incubus already. 
Al. Is your name gooddy Hag ? 
Hee. Tis any thing. 
Call me the horridſt and unhallowed things 
That life and nature trembles at; for thee 
Ill be the ſame. Thou com'ſt for a love-charme naw? 
Al. Why thou'rt a witch, I thinck, 
Hec. Thou ſhalt have choice of twentie, wett, or drie. 
Al. Nay let's have drie ones. 
Hee, If thou wilt uſe't by way of cup and potion, 
[ll give thee a Remora ſhall be-witch her ſtraight. 
Al. A Remora?- what's that? 
Hec. A litle ſuck-ſtone, 
Some call it a ſtalamprey, a ſmall fiſh. 
Al. And muft be butter'd ? 
Hee, The bones of a greene frog too: wondrous pretious, 
The fleſh conſum'd by pize-mires. 
Al. Pize-mires! give me a chamber-pot. 
Fire, You ſhall ſee him goe nighe to be ſo unmannerly, hee'll 
make water before my mother anon. 
Al. And now you talke of frogs, I have ſomewhat here: 
| come not emptie pocketted from a bancket. 
(l learn'd that of my haberdaſhers wife.) 
Locke, goody witch, there's a toad in marchpane for you. 
Hec. Oh fir, y'have fitted me. 
Al. And here's a ſpawne or two 
Of the fame paddock-brood too, for your ſon. 
Fire, I thanck your worſhip, fir: how comes your handkercher 
o lweetely thus beray'd? ſure tis wett ſucket, fir, | 
4. 'Tis nothing but the ſirrup the toad ſpit, 
jelieſt Ike all I pree-thee. - 
ſtum- Hee, This was kindly don, ſir. 
over And you ſhall ſup with me to-night for this. 


Exil. 
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Al. How ? ſup with thee? doſt thinck I'll eate fryde ratts, 
And OT ſpiders ? 
Heco. : I can command, Sir, 
The beſt pb: i'th' whole province for my frends, 
And reverently. ſervd in too. 
Al. How ? 
Hee. In good faſhion. ; 
Al. Let me but ſee that, and I'll ſup with you. 


She conjures ; ; and enter a Catt (playing on a fidle) a Spiritts 
(with meate). 


The Catt and Fidle's an excellent ordinarie: 
You had a devill once in a fox-ſkin. 
Hec. Oh, I have him {till ; come walke with me, Sir. 
Exit, 
Fire. How apt and ready is a drunctard now to reele to the de- 
vill! Well I'll even in, and ſee how he eates, and I'll be hang d if 
I be not the fatter of the twaine with laughing at him. [ Exit, 


* 


ACT m. SCENE u.. 


Enter Hx GAT, Wirenng 6 FIRE-STONE, 


Hec. The moone's a gallant; ſee how briſk ſhe rides, 
Stad. Heer's a rich evening, Heccat. 
Hec. I. ist not wenches, 
To take a jorney of five thouſand mile? 
Hop. Ours will be more to-night. 
Hec. Oh, 'twill be pretious: heard you the owle yet? 
Stad. Breifely in the copps, _. 2 
As we came through now. 
Hee. "Tis high time for us then. 
Stadl. There was a bat hoong at my lipps three times 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill. 
Old Puckle ſaw her. 
Hec. You are fortunate ſtill: 
The very ſchreich-owle lights upon your ſhoulder, 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon. Are you furniſh" d? 
Have you your oyntments? 
Stad. All. 
Hec. Prepare to flight then: 
Il over-take you ſwiftly. 
Sad. Hye thee Heccat: 
We ſhal be up betimes. 
Hec. III reach you quickly. 
Fire. They are all going a birding to-night. They talk of ſowles 
I'th'aire, that fly by day: I am ſure they'll be a company of fowle 
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futts there to night. Yf we have not mortallitie affer'd, I'll be 
hang'd, for they are able to putryfie it, to infect a whole region. 
She ſpies me now. 

Hec. What Fire-Stone, our ſweet ſon? 

Fire. A litle ſweeter then ſome of you; or a doonghill were 
too good for me. 

Hec. How much haſt here? 

Fire. Nineteene, and all brave plump ones; beſides fix lizards, 
and three ſerpentine eggs. 

Hec. Deere and ſweet boy: what herbes baſt thou t 

Fire. I have ſome Mar-martin, and Man-drazon. 

Hec. Marmaritin, and Mandragora, thou wouldſt ſay. | 

Fire. Heer's Pannax too: I thanck thee, my pan akes I am ſure 
with kneeling downe to cut em. 

Hee, And Selago, 

Hedge hiſop too: how neere he goes my cuttings? 

Were they all cropt by moone-light? 
Fire. Every blade of em, or I am a moone-calf (Mother). 
Hec. Hye thee home with 'em. \ 

Looke well to the houſe to night: I am for aloft, 

Fire, Aloft (quoth you?) I would you would breake your neck 
once, that I. might have all quickly. Hark, hark, mother; they 
are above the * alredy, flying over your head with a noyſe of 
muſitians. 5 27 

Hec. They are they indeed, Help me, help me; Im too late 

els, 


SoxG. Come away, come away; : _- 
Heccat, Heccat, come away. { *” the aire, 


Hec. I come, I come, I come, I come, 
With all the ſpeed I may, 
Wich all the ſpeed I may. 
Wher's Stadlin? 
Heere a in the aire. 
Wher's Puckle? 
Heere: 
And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too: 
We lack but you; we lack but you; 
Come away, make up the count. 
Hec. I will but noynt, and then I mount. 


[A ſpirit like a Cat deſcends 
Ther's one comes downe to fetch his dues ; 
above. 


in the aire. 


A kiſſe, a coll, a ſip of blood: 
And why, thou taiſt ſo long 
I muſe, I muſe, 


vince the air's ſo ſweet and good. 
| 1 4 
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Hee. Oh, art thou come, 
| What newes, what newest. 
All goes ſtill to our delight, 
Either come, or els _ 
Refuſe, refuſe. 
Hec. Now I am furniſh' d for the flight. 
Fire. Hark, hark, the Catt ſings a brave treble in her owne lan. 
guage, 
Hee. going up.] Now I goe, now I flie, 
Malkin my ſweete ſpirit and I. 
Oh what a daintie pleaſure tis 
To ride in the aire 
When the moone ſhines faire, 
And ſing and daunce, and toy and kiſs: 
Over woads, high rocks, and mountaines, 
Over ſeas, our miltris fountaines, | 
Over ſteepe towres and turretts 
We fly by night, mongſt troopes of ſpiritts. 
No ring of bells to our eares ſounds, 
No howles of woolves, no yelpes of hounds; 
No, not the nayſe of watcr's-breache, 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reache. 


No Ring of bells, &c. above. 


Fire. Well Mother, I thanck your kindnes: You muſt be gam- 
bolling i'th'aire, and leave me to walk here like a foole and a mor- 
tall, [ Exit, 

rr. SCENE II. 


' © Enter DucnEsSsER, HECcAr, FIRESTONE. 


Hec. What death is't you deſire for Almachildes ? 
Duch. A ſodaine and a ſubtle. 
Hec. Then I have fitted you. 
Here lye the guifts of both; ſodaine and ſubtle: 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blow fire, kindled with dead mens' eyes, 
Will waſte him by degrees. 
Duck. In what time, pree-thee? 
Hee. Perhaps in a moone's progreſſe. 
Duch, What? a moneth? . 
Out upon pictures! if they be ſo tedious, 
Give me things with ſome life. 
Hee. Then ſecke no farther. 
Duch. This muſt be don with ſpeed, diſpatch'd this night, 
If it may poſlible., 
Hec. I have it for you: 
Here's that will do't: ſtay but perfection's time, 


* 
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And that's not five howres hence. 

Duch. Canſt thou do this ? 

Hec. Can I? 

Duch. I meane, ſo cloſely. 

Hec. So cloſely doe you meane too? 

Duch. So artfully, ſo cunningly. 

Hec. Worſe & worſe; doubts and incredulities, 

They make me mad. Let ſcrupulous creatures know 
Cum volui, ripis ipſis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere ſuos; concuſlaq. fiſto, 
Stantia concutio cantu fretaz nubila pello, 
Nubilaq. induco: ventos abigoq. vocoq. 
Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces; 
Et ſilvas movco, jubeoq, tremiſccre montes, 
Et mugire folum, manefq. exire ſepulchris. 
Te quoque Luna traho. 
fin: you doubt me then, daughter, 
That can make mountaines tremble, miles of woods walk; 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the ſpiritts 
Of the enromb'd to burſt out from their marbles; 
Nay, draw yond moone to my envolv'd deſignes ? 

Fire, I know as well as can be when my mother's mad and our 
wi catt angrie; for one ſpitts French then, and thother ſpitts 

tten. 

Duch, I, did not doubt you, Mother. 

Hec. No? what did you, 

My powre's ſo firme, it is not to be queſtion'd, 

Duch, Forgive what's paſt: and now I know th” offenfivenes 
That vexes art, I'll ſhun th' occaſion ever. 

Hec, Leave all to me aud my five ſiſters, daughter. 
lt ſhall be convaid in at howlett- time. 

Take you no care. My ſpiritts know their moments: 
Raven, or ſcreitch-owle never fly by th' dore 

But they call in (I thanck em) and they looſe not by't. 

I give 'em barley ſgakd in infants blood: 

They ſhall have keins cum ſanguine, 

Their gorge cramd full if they come once to our houſe: 
We are na niggard. 

Fire. They fare but too well when they come heather: they 
eate up as much tother night as would have made me'a good con- 
ſcionable pudding. 

Hee. Give me ſome lizards-braine : quickly Fireſtone. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the reſt o'th' liſters ? 

Fire, All, at hand forſooth. 

Hec. Give me Marmaritin; ſome Beare-breech: when? 

Fire. e's Beare-breech, and lizards braine for ſooth. 
Hec. In to the veſſel; 


» 
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And fetch three ounces of the red-baird girle 
I kill'd laſt midnight. 
Fire. Whereabouts, ſweet Mother? 
1 Hec. Hip; hip or flanck. Where is the Acopus ? 
f Fire. You ſhall have Acopus, forſooth. 
Hec. Stir, ſtir about; whilſt I begin the charme. 


ted, 1 
tainec 


A charme Song, about a Veſſell. 


Black ſpiritts, and white; Red ſpiritts, and gray; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may, 
Titty, Tiffin, keepe it iff in; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make it luckey; 
Liard, Robin, you muſt bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about; 
All ill come running in, all good keepe out! 
1. Witch. Heer's the blood of a bat. 
Hec. Put in that; oh put in that. 


- 


2. Heer's libbard's-bane. 
Hec. Put in againe. | 
1. The juice of toad; the oile of add er. 
2. Thoſe will make the yonker madder. 


- Hee. Put in; ther's all, and rid the ſtench. 
Fire. Nay heer's three ounces of the red-hair'd wench. 
All. Round, around, around, &c. | 
Hec. So, ſoe, enough: into the veſſell with it. 
There 't hath the true perfection: I am ſo light 
At any miſchief: ther's no villany 
But is a tune methinkes, 
Fire. A tune! 'tis to the tune of . then, I warrant 
you; and that ſong hath a villanous burthen. 
20. Come my ſweet ſiſters; let the aire ſtrike our tune, 
- Whilſt we ſhow reverence to yond peeping moone. 
[Here they daunce. The Witches dance & Exreunt. 


# * THE following Songs are found in Sir William D'Avenant's 
alteration of this play, printed in 1674. The firſt and ſecond of 
them were, I believe, written by him, being introduced at the end 
of the ſecond act, in a ſcene of which he undoubtedly was the author. 
Of the other ſong, which is ſung in the third act, the firſt words 
(Come away) are in the original copy of Macbeth, and the whole is 
found at length in Middleton's play, entitled The Witch, which has 
been lately printed from a manuſcript in the colledtion of Major 
Pearſon, Whether this ſong was written by Shakſpeare, and omit- 


ant 
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(ed, like many others, in the printed copy, cannot now be aſcer- 
ined, MALORx. 


ACT IL 


FIRST SONG EY Tux WITCHES, 


1. Witch, Speak, ſiſter, ſpeak; is the deed done? 
2. Viitch. Long ago, long ago: 
Above twelve glaſſes ſince have run, 
3. Witch. Ill deeds are ſeldom flow; 
Nor ſingle: following crimes on former wait: 
The worſt of creatures faſteſt propagate. 
Many more murders muſt this one enſue, 
As if in death were propagation too. 
2. Witch. He will — 
1. Witch. He ſhall —-- 
3, Witch. He muſt ſpill much more + blood; 
And become worſe, to make his title good. 
1. Witch. Now let's dance, 
2. Witch. Agreed. 
3, Witch. Agreed, 
4. Witch, Agreed. 
Chor, We ſhould rejoice when good kings bleed, 
When cattle die, about we go; 
What then, when monarchs periſh, ſhould we do? 


SECOND 80 NG. 


Let's have a dance upon che heath; : 
We gain more life by Duncan's death. 
Sometimes like brinded cats we ſhew, 

Having no muſick but our mew ; 

Sometimes we” dance in ſome 'old mill, 

Upon the hopper, ſtones, and wheel, 

To ſome old ſaw, or bardiſh rhyme, 

Where ſtill the mill-clack does keep time, 
Sometimes about an hollow tree, 

Around, around, around dance we: 

Thither the chirping cricket comes, 4 
And beetle, ſinging drowſy hums : 

Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze, 

' To howls of wolves, and barks of curs : 

And when with none of thoſe we meet, 

We dance to the echoes of our feet, e 
At the night-raven's diſmal voice, 8. 
Whilſt others tremble, we rejoice; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we ſtill. Ty 

To the echoes from an hollow hill. [ Ereunte 


* 
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| ACT 11I. SCENE v. 


HECATR and the three Wirakzs. 


Musick and SONG. 


[Within.] Hecate, Hecate, Hecate! O come away! 
Hec. Hark, I am calld, my little ſpirit, ſee, 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 
[ Within.) Come away, Hecate, Hecate! O come away! 
Hec. I come, I come, with all the ſpeed I may, 
With all the ſpeed I may. 
Where's Stadling ? 
2. Here. [within] 
Hec. Where's Puckle ? 
3. Here; [ within. ] 
And Hopper too, and Helway too.* 
We want but you, we want but you: 
Come away, make up the count. 
Hec. I will but 'noint, and then I mount: 
I will but 'noint. &c. 
[ Within.] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 
[A Machine with Malkin in it deſcends.+ 
A kiſs, a coll, a ſip of blood; ; 
And why thou ſtay'ſt ſo long, I muſe, 
Since the air's ſo ſweet and good, 
Hec. O, art thou come? What news ? 
[Mithin.] All goes fair for our delight: 
Either come, or elſe refuſe. 
Hec. Now I'm furniſh'd for the flight; 
Ilkecate places herſelf in the Machine. 
Now I go, and now I fly, 
Malkin, my ſweet ſpirit, and I. 
O, what a dainty pleaſure's this, 
To fail i'the air, 
While the moon ſhines fair; 
To ſing, to toy, to dance and kiſs ! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains ; 
Over hills, and miſty fountains ; 8 \ 


* And Hopper too, and Helway too] In The Ficch, theſe perſonages 
are called Hoppo and Hell wayne. MALOQNE. | 

+ This flag? Airection I have added In The Fitch there is here the 
following marginal note: 4 ſoirir like a car deſcends.” In Sir W. 
D'Avenant's alteration of Macbeth, printed in 1574, this ſang, as well as 
all the 1-ﬆ of the viege, is princed very inzorrecily, I have endeavouied 
to diftribute the diff-reqc parts of the ſong before us, as, I imagine, the 
author intended. MALONE 

$ Over hills, &] In The Fitch, inſtead of this line we find: 

Over {ca, our miſtrels' founrains. MALONE. 
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Over ſteeples, towers, and turrets, 

We fly by night 'mongſt troops of ſpirits. 

No ring of bells_ to our ears ſounds, 

No howls of wolves, nor yelps of hounds; 

No, not the noiſe of water's breach, 

Nor cannon's throats our height can reach, [Hecate aſcends, 
1. Witch. Come, let's make haſte; ſhe'll ſoon be back again. 
2. Witch, But whilſt ſhe moves through the foggy air, 

Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepare. [Exeunt. 


oth, 


Votes omitted (on account of length) in their proper places. 
[See p. 78. 
t—— his two chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine and waſſel ſo convince, de. 
—— —— Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy two 
70 his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
hat they have don't? ] In the original Scottiſh Hiſtory by 
Boethius, and in Holinſhed's Chronicle, we are merely told that 
Macbeth flew Duncan at Inverneſs, No particulars whatſoever 
are mentioned. The circumſtance of making Duncan's chamber- 
lains drunk, and laying the guilt of his murder upon them, as well 
as ſome other circumſtances, our author has taken from the hiſtory 
of Duffle, king of Scotland, who was murdered by Donwald, Cap- 
tain of the caftle of Fores, about eighty years before Duncan al- 
cended the throne, The ſad is thus told by Holinſhed, in p. 150, 
of his Scottiſh Hiſtory (the hiſtory of the reign of Duncan come 
mences in p. 168): « Donwald, not forgetting the reproach which 
his linage had ſuſteined by the execution of thoſe his kinlmen, 
whom the king for a ſpeQacle to the people had cauſed to be hanged,. 
could not but ſhew manifeſt tokens of great griefe at home amongſt 
his familie: which his wife perceiving, ceaſed not to trawell with 
him till ſhe underſtood what the cauſe was of his diſpleaſure, 
Which at length when ſhe had learned by his owne relation, ſhe, 
as one that bare no leſle malice in hit heart, for the like cauſe 
on his behalfe, than hir buſband did for his friends, counſelled 
him, (th the king uſed oftentimes to lodge in his houſe without 
2nie gard about him other than the garriſon of the caſtle, Coe gs 
which was wholie at his commandement) to make him awaie, an 
Jhowed him the meanes whereby he might ſooneſt accompliſh it. 
Donwald, thus being the more kindled in wrath by the words 
of his wife, determined to follow hir advice iu the execution of fo 
heinous an at. Whereupon devifing with himlelfe for a while, 
which way hee might beſt accompliſh his curſed intent, at length 
gat opportunitie, and fped his purpoſe as followeth. It chanced 
zuat the king upon the date before he purpoſed to depart foorth of the 
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caſlell was long in his oratorie at his praiers, and there continued 
till it was late in the night, At the laſt, comming foorth, he 
called ſuch afore him as had faithfullic ſerved bim in purſute and 
afprehenſuon of the rebels, and giving them heartie thanks ke Howe 
ſundrie honourable gifts amongſt them, of the which number Donwald 
was one, as he that kad been ever accounted a moſt faithful ſervant tg 
the king. 

At length, having talked with them a long time he got him into 
his privie chamber, onlie with two of his chamberlains, who havin 
brought him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to banket— 
ting with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared diverſe delicate 
diſhes, and ſundrie ſorts of drinks for their reare ſupper or collation, 
whereat they fate up ſo long, till they had charged their flomacks with 
Juckh full gorges, that their heads were no ſooner got to the pilloy, 
but aſleepe they were ſo faſt, that a man might have removed the 
chamber over them, ſooner than to have awaked them out of their 
drunken fleepe.“ | 


Then ' Donwald, though he abhorred the a& greatlie in heart, 
yet through inſtigation of his wife, he called foure of his ſervants 
unto him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, 
and framed to his purpole with large gifts,) and now deciaring 
unto them, after what fort they ſhould worke the feat, they gladlic 
obeyed his 1altructions,, and fpeedilie going. about the wurther, 
they enter the chamber in which the king laie, a little before cocks 
crow, where they ſecretlie cut his throte as he lay ſleeping, without 
anie buſkling at all: and immediately by a poſterne gate they car- 
ried foorth the dead bodie into the fields, and throwing it upon a 
horſe there provided for that purpoſe, they convey it unto a place 
about two miles dillant from the caltell. 


* Donwald, about the time that the murther was in dooing, got 
him amongſt them that kept the watch, and ſo continued to com- 
panie with them all the reſidue of the night, But in ibe moruing 
when the noiſe was raiſed in the kings chamber, how the king was 
flaine, his bodie conveied awaie, and the bed all bewraied with 
bloud, he with the watch ran thither, as though he had known no» 
thing-of the matter; and breaking into the chamber, and fading 
cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the floore about the ſides of it, 
he forthwith flew the chamberlains, as puiltie of that heinous mur- 
ther, and then like a madman running to and fro, he 1aulacked 
everie corner witnin the caftell, as though it had beene to have 
ſeene if he wight have ſound either the bodie, or any of the mur- 
therers hid in auie privie place: but at length comming 10 the 
poſterne gate, and finding it open, he burdened the chanbrriains, 
whom he had jlaine, with all the fault, they having the keyes of 
the gates committed to their keeping all the night, and therefore 
it could not be otherwiſe (ſaid he) but that they were of counteil n 
the committing of that molt deicilable murther. 
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Finallie, ſuch was his over-earneſt diligence in the ſevere inqui- 
ftion and trial of the offenders heerein, that ſome of the lords be- 
gan to miſlike the matter, and to ſmell foorth ſhrewd tvkens that 
he ſhould not be altogether cleare himſelfe. But for ſo much as 
they were in that countrie where he had 'the whole rule, what by 
reaſon of his friends and authoritie together, they doubted to utter 
what they thought, till time and place mould beiter ſerve thereunto, 
ind hereupon got them awaie everie man to his home. MarLoxe, 


— — 


4 

Add, at the concluſion of Mr. Malone's note, p 93. ] I believe, 
however, a line has been loſt after the words lied pace.” 

Our author did not, I imagine, mean to wake the murderer a 
nviſher likewiſe, In the parallel paſlage | in The Rape of Lucrece, 
they are diſtin& perſons : 

© While LusT and MURDER wake, to flain and kill,” 
Perhaps the line which I ſuppoſe to have been loſt, was of this 
import: 
—— and wither'd MURDER, 
Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch, thus with his Realthy pace 
Enters the portal; while night- -waking LUST, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing caged towards his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt, 
80, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
% At-midnight— 
« When -man, and bird, and beaſt, are all at reſt, 
« Save thoſe that watch for rape and blodie murder,” 

There is reaſon to believe that many of the difliculties in Shak- 
ſpeare's plays ariſe from lines and half lines having been omitted, 
by the compoſitor's eye paſſing haſtily over them, Of this kind of 
negligence there is a remarkable iuſtauce in the preſent play, as 
printed in the folio, 1632, where the following pallage. is thus 
exhibited ; 

« —— that we but teach 

« Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 

« To plagne the. ingredience of our poiſon' d chalice 
To our own lips.” 

If this miflake had happened in the firſt copy, and had been con- 
tinued in the ſubſequent impreſhons, what diligence or ſagacity 
could have reſtored the pallage to ſenſe? 

In the folio, 1623, it is right, except that the word ingredients 
is there allo miſ-tpelt : 

« —— Which, being taught, return 

«a To plague the inventor. This even-handed juffice 
« Commends the ingredience of our poilon'd chalice 
„ To our own lips.” 


— 
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So, the following paſlage in Muck ado about nothing, 

« And I will break with her and with her father, 

« An4 thou ſhalt have. her. Was't not to this end,” Kc. 
is printed thus in the folio, [1623] by the compoſitor's eye glanc- 
ing from one line to the other: | | | 

« And I will break with ber. Was't not to this end,” Ke. 
Again, we find in the play before us, edit. 16322 

« —— for their dear cauſes | | 

« Excite the mortihed man.“ 
inſtead of 

«u —— for their dear cauſes 

« Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

« Excite the mortified man. , 

Again, in The Winter's Tale, 1632: 

« —— in himſelf too mighty, 

« Uutill a time way ſerve,” 
inſtead of 

« —— in himſelf too mighty, | 

« And in his parties, his alliance. Let him be, 

Untiill.-a time may ferve.” MALONE. 


1 CY — 3 
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See p. 107, n. 4.] After the horrour and agitation of this ſcene, 
the reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to pauſe for a few minutes; 
The conſummate art which Shakſpeare has diſplayed in the prepa- 


ration for the murder of Duncan, and during the commiſhon of the 


dicadful ad, cannot but firike every intelligent reader, An inge- 
nious writer, however, whoſe comparative view of Macbeth and 
Richard III. has juſt reached my hands, has developed ſome of ihe 
more minute traits of the charader of Macbeth, particularly in the 


preſent and ſubfequent ſcene, with ſuch acuteneſs of obſervation, 


that I am tempted to tranſcribe ſuch of his remaiks as iclate to the 
ſubject now before us, though I do not entirely agree with him: 
After having proved by a deduction of many particulats, that the 
towering ambition of Richard is of a veiy different colour from 
that of Macbeth, whoſe weaker defires ſeem ouly to aim at pre- 
eminence of place, not of dominion, he adds, «Upon the ſame 
principle a diſtindtion flill Rronger is made in the article of courage, 
though both are poſicfied of it even to an eminent degree; but in 
Richard it is iatrepidity, and in Macbeth no more than reſolution: 
in him it proceeds from exertion, not from nature; in enterprize 
he betrays a degree of fear, though he is able, when occaſion te- 
quires, to ſtifle and ſubdue it, When he and his wife are coucerting 
the murder, his doubt, „if we ſhould fail?“ is a difficulty raiſed 
by an apprehenlion; and as ſoon as that is removed by the con- 
trivance of Lady Macbeth, to make the officers drunk aud lay the 
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crime upon them, he runs with violence into the other extreme of 
confidence, and cnes out, with a rapture unuſual to him, | 
„% — Bring forth men children only, &c. 
„ Will it not be receiv'd | 
„% When we have mark'd with blood thoſe fleepy two 
„ Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
„% That they bave done it?” 


- 


which. queſtion be puts to ber who had the moment before ſuggeſted | 


the thought of « | 

+ His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 

„% Of our great quell.” 
and his aſking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with which 
z delivery from apprehenſion and doubt is always accompanied, 
Then ſummoning all bis fortitude he fays, ++ I am fettled,” &c. 
and proceeds to the bloody buſineſs without any further recoil.” But 
z certain degree of reſtleſſneſs and anxiety ſtill continues, ſuch as is 
conſtantly felt by a man not naturally very bold, worked up to a 
momentous atchievement. His imagination dwells entirely on the 
circumſtances of horrour which ſurround him; the viſion of the 
dagger; the darkneſs and the ſtillueſs of the night, and the terrors 
and the prayers of the chamberlains: Lady Macbeth, who is cool 
and undiſmayed, attends to the buſineſs only; conſiders of the 
place where ſhe had laid the daggers ready; the impoſſibility of his 
miſing them; and is afraid of vothing but a diſappointment. She 
is earneſt and eager; he is uneaſy and impatient; and therefore 
viſhes it over: | | 

„% I go, and it is done; &c. 

But a reſolution thus forced cannot hold longer than the imme- 

diate occahon for it: the moment after that is accompliſhed for 


which it was neceſſary, bis thoughts take the contrary ture, and 
he cries out in agony and deſpair, * 


«© Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou could'ſt!“ 


That courage which had ſupported bim while he was ſettled and 
bent up, . forſakes him ſo immediately after he has performed the 


' lemble feat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets the 


hvourite circumſtance of laying it on the officers of the bedcham- 
ber; and when reminded of it he refuſes to retura and complete his 
work, acknowledging, | 

« | am afraid to think what I have done; 

© Look on't again I dare not.“ 


His diſorder'd ſenſes deceive him; and his debilitated ſpirits 
fal him; he owns that «+ every noiſe appals him ;" he liſtens when 
nothing ftirs ; he miſtakes the ſounds he does hear; he is ſo cou- 
fuſed as not to know whence the knocking proceeds, She, who 
s more calm, knows that it is from the ſouth entry; ſhe gives clear 


and direct anſwers to all the incoherent queſtions he aſks her; but 


be returns none to that which ſhe puts to bim; and though after 
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ſome time, and when neceſſity again urges him to recolleQ himſelf 
he recovers ſo far as to conceal his diſtreſs, yet he ſtill is not able 1 
divert his thoughts from it : all his anſwers to the trivial queſliom 
of Lenox and Matduff are evidently given by a man thinking of 
ſomething elſe; and by taking a tindure from the ſubje& of his 
attention, they become equivocal : | 

Macd. Is the king ſtirring, worthy thane ? 

Mach. Not yet. > 

Len. Goes the king, hence to-day? 

Mach, He did appoint fo. 

Len. The night has been unruly; where we lay 

Our chimneys were blown down; &c. 

Mach. Twas a rough night. pe. 

Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of guard 
againſt any ſuſpicion of his knowing that the king would never fl 
more. He did appoint ſo, is the very counterpart of that which he 
had ſaid to Lady Macbeth, when on his firſt meeting her ſhe alked 
him, | 

«© Lady M. When goes he hence? 

„% Mach. To-morrow, as he purpoſes.” | 
in both which anſwers he alludes to his diſappointing the King's 
intention, And when forced to make ſome reply to the long de- 
ſcription given by Lenox, he puts off the ſubje& which the other 
was ſo much inclined to dwell on, by a flight acquieſcence in what 
had been ſaid of the roughneſs of the night; but not like a man 
who had been attentive to the account, or was willing to keep up 
the converſati6n.” Remarks on ſome of the Charatters of Shalſpeart, 
[by Mr. Whateley] 8vo. 1785. 

To theſe ingenious obſervations I entirely ſubſcribe, except that 
I think the wavering irrefolution and agitation of Macbech after 
the murder ought not to be aſcribed ſolely to a remiſſion of courage, 
fince much of it may be imputed to the remorſe which would ariſe 
in a man who was of a good natural diſpoſition, and is delcribed 
as originally full of the milk of human kindneſs; —not without 
ambition, but without the illneſs ſhould attend it.“ MaALOxE. 

See Remarks on Mr. Whateley's Diſſertation, p. 266 & %s. 
They firſt appeared in The European Magazine for April, 1787. 
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* KiNG JOHN.] The Troubleſome Reign of King Jokn vn 
written in two parts, by W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley, and 
printed 1611. But the preſent play is entirely different, and in- 
finitely ſuperior to it. POPE, 


The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the 
account of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjundion 
with Shakſpeare in any play. King Join was reprinted in 400 
parts in 1622. The firſt edition that | have found of this play in 
iis preſent form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 159i] 
have not ſeen. JOKNSON, 


Dr. Johnſon miſtakes when he ſays there is no mention in 
| Rowley's works of any conjundion with Shakſpeare. The Birth of 
Merlin is aſcribed to them jointly; though I cannot believe Shak. 


ſpeare had any thing to do with it. Mr. Capell is equally mi. 15 
taken when he ſays (Pref, p. 15.) that Rowley is called his pariner 1% 
in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton. q 
There mull have been ſome tradition, however erroneous, vpon 'y 
which Mr. Pope's accovut was founded. I make no doubt that * 
Rowley wrote the fiſt King John; and when Shakſpeare's play oF 
was called for, and could not be procured from the players, 1 7 
piratical bookſeller repriuted the old one, with W. Sk. in the te- * 
page. FARMER, "—w_ 
Je 
The elder play of King J7oln was firſt publiſhed in 1591. Shak- Slat) 
ſpeare has preſerved the greateſt part of the conduct of it, as well 
as ſome of the lines. A few of theſe I have pointed out, and Tl 
others I have omitted as undeſerving notice. The number of quo- U.! 
tations from Horace, aud ſimilar ſcraps of learning ſcattered over 616 
this motley piece, aſcertain it to have been the work of a ſcholar, A 
It contains likewiſe a quantity of rhyming Latin, and ballad-metre; Gti 
and in a ſcene where the Baſtard is repreſented as plundering a A 
monaſtery, there are ſtrokes of humour, which ſeem, from their lobe 
particular turn, to have been moſt evidently produced by another pn 
hand than that of our author. | o 


Of this hiſtorical drama there is a ſubſequent edition in 1611, 
printed for John Helme, whoſe name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakſpeare, I admitted this play ſome years ago 
as our author's own, among the twenty which 1 publiſhed from the 
old editions; but a more careful peruſal of it, and a further con- 
vidion of his cuſtom of borrowing plots, ſentiments, &c. diſpoſes 
me to recede from that opinion, STEEVENS. 


A play entitled The troubleſome raigne of Jokn King of England, 
in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name. 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Peele ; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr, Pope, who 
is very inaccurate in matters of this kind, ſays that the former was 
printed in 1611, as written by W. Shakſpeare and W. Rowley. 
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; 
fat this is not true, In the ſecond edition of this old play in 161t, 
the letters . Sk, were put into the title-page, to deceive the pur. 
chaſer, and to lead him to ſuppoſe the piece was Shakſpeare's play, 
which at that time was not publiſhed. —See a more minute account 
of this fraud in An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeart's 
Plays, Vol. II. Our author's King Jokn was written, I imagine, 
in 1596. The reaſons on which this opinion is founded, may be 
fund in that Eſſay. MaLoxe, 


Though this play have the title of - The Life and Death' of King 
n, yet the action of it begins at the 'thirty-fourth year of bis 
lie; and takes in only ſame tranſaQtions of his reign to the time 
of his demiſe, being an interval of about ſeventeen years, 
THEOBALD, 


Hall, Holinſhed, Stowe, &c. are cloſely followed not only in 
the conduct, but ſometimes in the very expreſſions throughout the 
following hiſtorical dramas; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard IT. 
Henry IV. two parts, Henry V. Henry FT. three parts, Richard TIT. 
and Henry VIII. | 

« A booke called The Hiſtories of Lord Faulconbridge, baftard 
im to Rickard Cor4tlion,” was entered at Statione's' Hall, Nov. 29, 
1614; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old black letter hiſtory, or a play on the ſame 
ubjet, For the original K. John, fee Six old Plays on . which 
Slatſpeare founded, &c. publiſhed by S. Leacroft, Chariug-Croſs. 

5 75 STEEVENS, 


The hyflorie of Lord Faulconbridge, Kc. is a proſe narrative; in 
bl. 1, The carlieſt edition that I have ſeen of it, was printed in 
1616, 

A book entitled © Richard Cur de Lion,“ 
ationers' Books in 1558. py 

A play called The Funeral of Rickard Cordelion, was written by 
Robert Wilſon, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Michael 
Drayton, and firſt exhibited in the year 1598. See The Hiſtorical 
dicount of the Engliſh Stage, Vol. III. MALONE, 


was entered on the 
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PERSONS. repreſented, 


King John: 
Prince Henry, his ſon ; afterwards King Henry III. 


Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, ſon of Geffrey, late Duke 
/ Bretagne, the elder brother of King John. 
William Mareſhall, Earl of Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl of Eſſex, Chief Fuflician 
of England. 
William 8 Earl of Saliſbury. * 
Robert Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 


Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. a 
Robert Faulconbridge, ſon of Sir Robert Faulcon- 
bridge: 
Philip Faulconbridge, hrs half-brother ; baſtard ſor 
to K. Richard the Firſt. 
James Gurney, ſervant to Lady Faulconbridge. 
Peter of Pomfret, a Prophet. 1 
Philip, King of France. 1] 
Lewis, the Dauphin. | 
Arch-duke of Auſtria, 
Cardinal Pandulpho, the Pope's Legale. 
Melun, a French Lord. 
Chatillon, Ambaſſador from France to King John. 0 
Elinor, the widow of King Henry II. and mother of , 
King John. | 
Conſtance, mother to Arthur. - 
Blanch, daughter to Alphonſo King of Caſtile, and F 
niece to King John. d 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the baftard, and Robert 2 
Faulconbridge. | 
Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Skeriff,, Heralds, 
Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and other Attendants. a 
if 


SCENE, ' ſometimes in England, and ſometimes 
France. 


| 8 Son to King n II. od. Roſamond Clifford. 
STEEVENS. 
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In my behaviour, 


1 0 H N. 


ACT I. SCENE. 1. 


Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 


Enter King JOHN, Queen Elinor, PeEMBROKE, Es- 
SEX, SALISBURY, and Others, with CHATILLON. 


* 


K. JofN. Now, a. Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 
CHAT. Thus, after greeting, ſpeaks the king of 
France, 

* to the majeſty, 

The borrow'd majeſty of England here. 
ELI. A ſtrange beginning ;—borrow'd majeſty ! 
K. . Silence, good mother; hear the embaſſy, 


* In my behaviour, ] The word behaviour ſeems here to have a 
lgnification” that I have never found in any other author. The 
ling of France, ſays the envoy, thus ſpeaks in my behaviour to the 
majeſly of England ; that is, the King of France ſpeaks in the 
corafler which I here aſſume. I once thought that theſe two lines, 
in my behaviour, &c. had been uttered by the ambaſſador as part of 
his maſter's meſſage, and that behaviour had meant the conduct of 
the King of France towards the King of England ; but the am- 
baſſador's ſpeech, as continued after the e will not 
admit this meaning. JOHNSON. 


In my behaviour means, in the. manner thas I now do. 
M. MASON, 


In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and aQtion that I 
am now going to uſe, So, in the üfch ad of this play, the * 
ſays to the French king, 

„% Now hear our Engliſh king, 
% For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me.” MALONE. 
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Cr. Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceaſed brother Geffrey's ſon, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays moſt lawſul claim 
To this fair iſland, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poitiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 
Deſiring thee to lay aſide the ſword, 
Which {ways uſurpingly thele ſeveral titles; 
And put the ſame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal ſovereign. 


fs + Joux. What follows, if we diſallow of this? 


Char. The proud control“ of fierce and bloody 
war, 
To enforce- theſe rights ſo forcibly with-held. 


K. Joux. Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood. 
Controlment for controlment ; ſo anſwer France.“ 


= control] Oppoſition, from controller. JOHNSON. - 


I think it rather means conftraint or compulſion. So, in the ſecond 
act of King Henry V. wheu Exeter demands of the King of France 
the ſuricnder of his crown, and the King anſwers—“ Or elſe what 
follows?” Exeter replies : | 

Bloody conftraint; for if you hide the crown 
© Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it.” 
The paſſages are exadly ſimilar, M. Mason. 


Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, ; 
Controlment for controlment; &c.] King John's reception of ] 
Chatillon uot a liule reſembles that which Andrea meets with from 


the King of Portugal in the firſt part of Jeronimo, &c. 1605: % 
„% And, Thou ſhalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood. —— 

© Bal. Tribute for tribute then; and focs for foes. - 

« And. — I bid you ſudden wars,” STEEVENS. - 

Jeronimo was exbibited on the ftage before the year 1590. h 

' From the following paſſage in Barnabie Googe's Cupido con- 1 


quere4, (dedicated with his other Poems, in May, 1562, and 
prinied iu 1564, ) Jeronimo appears to have been written earher 
than the curlieſt of theſe dates: 
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CHAT. Then take my king's defiance from my 
mouth. 


The furtheſt limit of my embaſſy. 


k. Jonx. Bear mine to him, and ſo depart in 


peace: 


Be thou as lightning“ in the eyes of France; a 


For ere thou canſt report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon ſhall be heard: 


© Mark hym that ſhowes.y® Tragedies, 
„% Thyne owne famylyar frende, 

© By whom y* Spaniard's hawty ſtyle 
© In Engliſh verſe is pende.“ 

B. Googe had already ſounded the praiſes of Phaer and Gaſ- 
coigne, and is here deſcanting on the merits of Kyd. 

It is not impoſſible (though Ferrex and Porrex was aQed in 
1561) that Hieronymo might have been the firſt regular tragedy that 
appeared in an Engliſh dreſs. 

It may alſo be remarked, that B. Googe, in the foregoing lines, 
ſeems to 2 of a tragedy in Engliſh verſe,” as a novelty. 

STEEVENS, 


5 Be thou as Behinjag-, The cmile does not ſuit well: the 
lightning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the 
lightning is deſtructive and the thunder innocent. JOHNSON, 


The alluſion may notwithſtanding be very proper ſo far as 
Shakſpeare had applied it, i. e. merely to the ſwiftneſs of the 
lightning, and its preceding and foretelling the thunder. But there 
s ſome reaſon to believe that {hunder was not thought to be inno- 
tent in our author's time, as we elſewhere learn from himſelf. See 
King Lear, Ad III. fc. ii. Antony and Cleopatra, AQ II. ſc. v. 
Julius Ceſar, AR I. ſc. iii. and ſtill more decifively in Meaſure for 
Meaſure, Ad II. ſc. ii. This old ſuperſtition is ſtill prevalent in 
many parts of the country. R1TSON, 


King John does not allude to the deſtrudive powers either of 
thunder or lightning; he only meaus to ſay, that Chatillon ſhall 
appear to the eyes of the French like lightning, which ſhows that 
thunder is approaching : and the thunder he alludes to is that of 
his cannon. Johnſon alſo forgets, that though philoſophically 
ſpeaking, the deſtructive power is in the lightning, it has generally 
in poetry been attributed to the thunder. So, Lear ſays : 

„ You ſulphurous and thought executing bres, 
„% Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
„Singe my white head!” M. MASON, 


* 


K. Rickhard1T: 
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So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And ſullen preſage of your own decay. — 
An honourable conduct let him have: 
Pembroke, look to't: Farewell, Chatillon. 
. [ Exeunt CHATILLON and PEMBRoxe, 

ELI. What now, my lon? have I not ever ſaid, 
How that ambitious Conitance would not ceaſe, 
1 ill ſhe had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of ber ſon? 
This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very ealy arguments of love; 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms maſt 
With fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. 

K. JohN. Our ſtrong poſſeſſion, and our right, 

„ 8 

Err, Your. ſtrong poſſeſſion, much more than 
your right ; 
Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you, and me: 
So much my conſcience whiſpers in your ear; 
Which none but heaven, and you, and! ſhall hear, 


6 —— ſullen preſage—] By the epithet ſullen, which cannot be 
applied io a trumpet, it is plain that our author's imagination had 
now ſuggeſted a new idea. It is as if he had ſaid, be a trumpet to 
alarm with our invaſion, be. a bird of ill omen to croak out the 
pPrognoftick of your own ruin, JOHNSON, 


1 do not ſee why the epithet ſullen may not be applied to a 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a bell, In our authors 
Henry IV. P. II. we find 

Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell.“ MALONE. 

That here are two ideas, is evident; but the ſecond of them has 
not been luckily explained. The ſullen preſage of your own decay, 
means, the diſmal paſſing bell, that announces your own approaching 
diſſolution. STEEVENS. | 


7 —— the manage—] i. e. condud, adminiftration. So, in 


| for the rebels 
> + Expedient manage muſt be made, my liege.“ 
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Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonſhire, who whiſ- 
: pers ESSEX. * 


ESSEX. My liege, here is the ſtrangeſt contro- 
verly, 
Come from the cauntry to be judg d by you, 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 
K. Joux. Let them approach. — | Exit Sheriff, 
Our abdies, and our priories, ſhall pay 


Re-enter Sheriff, with RoBERT FAULCONBRIDGE, 


and PHILIP, his baſtard brother.“ 
This expedition's charge. What men are you? 


* Enter the ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, &c.] This ſtage direQion . 
] have taken from the old quarto. STEEVENS. 


9 —— and Philip, kts baſtard brother. | Though Shakſpeare adopt- 
ed this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, it is 
not iaproper to mention that it is compounded of two diſtin& 
perionages. 

Matthew Paris ſays: — «+ Sub ilius temporis curriculo, Falcafius 
4% Brente, Neuſterienſis, & ſpurins ex parte matris, atque Baſtardus, 
gui in vili Jumento maulicato ad Regis paulo aute clientelam 
deſce: derat," Ke. 

Maithe w Paris, in his Hiſtory of the Monks of St. Albans, calls wes 
Falco, but in his General Hiſtory, Falcaſius de Brente, as above. 

Holiuſhed ſays, „ That Richard I. had a natural fon named 
Philip, who in the year following killed the Viſcount De Limoges 
to revenge the death of his father.” STEEVENS. 


Perhaps the following paſlage in the Continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's 
natural ſon, who is only mentioned in our hiſtories by the name 
of Philip: „ one Faulconbridge, therle of Kent, his baftarde, 
2 floute-harted man." 

Who the mother of Philip was, is not aſcertained, It is ſaid 
that ſhe was a lady of Poidou, and that King Richard beſtowed 
upon her ſon a lordſhip in that province. 
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BasT. Your faithful ſubject I, a gentleman, 
Born in Northamptonſhire; and eldeſt ſon, 
As I ſuppoſe, to Robert Faulconbridge; 
A ſoldier, by the honour-giving Wee) 
Of Ccour-de-lion knighted in the field. 
K. Johx. What art thou? 
Rog. The ſon and heir to that ſame Faulcon- 
bridge. x 
K. Jonn. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You came not of one mother then, it ſeems, 
BasT. Moſt certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known; and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
1 put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may. * 
ELI. Out on thee, rude man! thou doſt ſhame 
thy mother, - 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 
BasT. I, madam? no, I have no reaſon for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 


In expanding the character of the Baflard, Shakſpeare ſeems to 
have proceeded on the following flight hint in the original play: 
* © Next them, a baſtard of the king's deceas'd, 
«© A hardie wild-head, rough, and venturous.”” MALONE., 


But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 

J put you o'er to henven, and to my meter; 

Of that J doubt, as all. men's children may. ] The reſemblance 
between this ſentiment, and that of Telemachus in the firſt Book 
of the Odyſſey, is n. The paſſage is thus tranſlated by 
Chapman: e 

„ My Gb certaine, ſayes I am his ſonne; 

«© I know not; nor was ever imply knowne, 

„% By any child, the fure truth of his ſire. 
Mr. Pope has obſerved that the like ſeotiment is found in Euripides, 
Menander, and Ariſtotle. Shakſpeare expreſſes the ſame doubt. in 
ſeveral of his other plays. STEEVENS. 
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At leaſt from fake fs handred pound a year: | 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 
K. John. A good blunt fellow: —Why, being 
* younger born, 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 
BasT. I know not why, except to get the land, 
But once he ſlander'd me with baſtardy: 
But whe'r I be as true begot, or no, 
That ſtill I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege. 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me!) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourſelf, 
If old fir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this fon like him; — 
0 old fir Robert, father, on my knee 
I give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee, 
K. Joan, Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent 
us here! h 
ELI. He bath a trick of Ceeur-de-lion's face, * 


1 


But whe' n+ ler for whether. So, in The Comedy of 
Errors : 
« Good ſir, ſay whe'r you'll anſwer me, or no. 
STEEVENS, 


He hath a trick of Cæur- de- lion's face,] The trick, or tricking, 
is the ſame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that peculiarity 
of face which may be ſufficiently ſhown by the lighteſt outline, 
This expreſſion is uſed by Heywood and Rowley ip their comedy 
called Fortune by Land and Sea: Her face, the trick of her ge, 
her leer. The following paſſage id Ben Jonſon's Every Man out 
of lis Humour, proves the phraſe to be borrowed from delineation : 

& —— You can blazon the reſt, Signior ? 

o ay, I have jt in writing here o purpoſe; it coſt me two 
ſhillings the tricking.” So again, in Cynthia's Revels: 

the pariſh- buckets with ns name at length trick'd upon 
tem. STEEVENS. 


By a trick, in this place, is meant ſome peculiarity of look or 
3 So, Helen, in All's well that ends well, ſays, ſpeaking of 
tram: 


e 
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The accent of his tongue affecteth him: 
Do you not read ſome tokens of my ſon 
In the large compoſition of this man ? 

K. JohN. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard. <Sirrah, ſpeak, 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 

BasT. Becauſe he hath a half-face, like my father; 
With that half-face* would he have all my land: 
A half-faced groat five handred pound a year! 


te —— Twas pretty, though a plague, 
© To ſee him every hour; to fit and draw 
„% His arched brows, K&c. x f 
© In our heart's table; heart too capable | 
„% Of every line and trick of his ſweet favour,” 
And Gloſter, in K. Lear ſays, 5 
©« The trick of that voice I do well remember.” M. Mason. 


Our author often uſes this phraſe, and generally in the ſenſe of 
a peculiar air or caſt of countenance or feature. So, in K. Henry IV. 
Part I; „ That thou art my ſon, I have partly thy mother's word, 
partly my own opinion; but chiefly a villainous trick of thine 


eye, ——, *' MALONE. 


_ © With that helf-face—] The old copy — with half that face, 
But why with half that face? There is no queſtion but the poet 
wrote, as I have reſtored the text: With that half-face ——. 
Mr. Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for diſcovering an 
anachroniſm of our poet's in the next line, where he alludes to 
a coin not ſtruck till the year 1504, in the reign of King Henry 
VII. viz. a groat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half 
faces impreſſed. Vide Stowe's Survey of London, p. 47. Holinſhed, 
Camden's Remains, &c, The poet ſneers at the meagre ſharp 
viſage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a filver groat, 
that bore the Kiug's face in profile, ſo ſhowed but half the 
face: the groats of all our Kings of England, and indeed all 
their other coins of filver, one or two only excepted, had a full 
face crowned; till Henry VII. at the time above mentioned, 
coined groats and half-groats, as alſo ſome ſhillings, with half 
faces, i. e. faces in profile, as all our coin has now. The fiſt 
groats of King Henry VIII. were like thoſe of his father; though 
afterwards he returned to the broad faces again. Theſe groats, 
with the impreffion in profile, are undoubtedly here alluded to: 
though, as I ſaid, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachroniſm 
in it: for in the time of King John there were no groats at all; 
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ROB. My gracious liege, when that my father liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much ;— 

BasT. Well, fir, by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale muſt be, how he employ'd my mother. 

RoB. And once deſpatch'd him in an embaſſy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor, 

To treat of high affairs touching that time : 
The advantage of his abſence took the king, 

and in the mean time ſojourn'd at my father's ; 
Where how he did prevail, I ſhame to ſpeak: 

But truth is truth; large lengths of ſeas and ſhores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 

(As I have heard my father {peak himſelf,) 

When this ſame luſty gentlemen was got. 

Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 

His lands to me; and took it, on his death,“ 
That this, my nomker s fon, was none of his; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 

Full fourteen weeks before the courſe of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine, 
My father's land, as was my father's will, 

K. Jon. .Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And, if ſhe'did play falſe, the fault was hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all huſhands 
That'marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you ſay, took pains to get this ſon, 


they being firſt, as far as appears, coined in the reign of King 
Edward HI. THEOBALD. 
The ſame contemptuous alluſion occurs in The en of Robert 
Earl of Huntington, 1601: 
« You half-fac'd groat, you thick=cheek'd chiny-face.” 
Again, in Hiſftriomaflix, 1610; 
„% Whilſt I behold yon half-ſac'd minion. STERVENs. 
took it, on lis death, | i. e. * it as his fixed 
opinion, when he was dying. So, in Hamlet: 
| * — this, I take it, 
„„ Is the main motive of our preparations. STEEVENS. 
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Had of your father claim'd this ſon for his! . 
In ſooth, good friend, your ſather might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world: 
In ſooth, he might: then, if he were my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father 
Being none of his, refuſe him: This concludes,*_. 
My mother's ſon did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir mult have your father's land. 
Ros. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To diſpoſſeſs that child which is not his? 
BasT. Of no more force to diſpoſſeſs me, fir, 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 
ELI. Whether hadſt thou rather, —be a Faulcon- 
bridge, | 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed ſon of. Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy preſence, and no land beſide?“ 
BasT. Madam, an if my brother had my ſhape, 
And I had his, fir Robert his, like him; 


* This concludes, ] This is a deciſive argument, As your father, 
3f he liked him, could not have been forced to reſign him, ſo not 
liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him. Nr 

* Lord of thy preſence, and no Sa, befide? | Lord of thy preſence 
means, maſter of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh thee from the vulgar, without the help 
of fortune, 

Lord of his preſence apparently fignifies, great in his own perſon, 
and is uſed in this ſenſe by King John in one of the following ſcenes. 


Jouxsox. | 


7 And I had his, fir Robert his, like kim; ] This is obſcure and 
ill exprefled., The meaning is — If I had his ſhape, fir Robert's — 
as he has. 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Robert's, is agreeable to the praQice of 
that time, when the 's added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneouſly, to be a contraction of fis. So, Donne: 

% Who now lives to age, 
„% Fit to be call'd Methuſalem kts l Jonxsox. 

This ought to be printed: 

Sir Robert his, like him, 
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And if my legs were two ſuch riding-rods, 

My arms ſuch eelſkins ſtuff'd; my face ſo thin, 

That in mine ear I durſt not ſtick a roſe, 

Leſt men ſhould fay, Look, where three-farthings 
goes!“ 


His according to a miſtaken notion formerly received, being the 
ign of the genitive caſe. As the text before Rood there was a 
double genitive. MALONE, : | | 
- face ſo thin, 

That in mine ear I du not flick a roſe, 1 

Left men ſhould ſay, Look, where three-farthings goes! ] In this 
very obſcure paſſage our poet is avticipating the date of another 
coin; humorouſly to rally a thin face, eclipſed, as it were, by a 
full blown roſe. We muſt obſerve, to explain this alluſion, that 
Queen Elizabeth was the firſt, and indeed the only prince, who 
coined in 1 three balf- pence, and three-farthing pieces. She 
coined ſhillings, hx-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, three - 
balf-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half pence. And theſe 
pieces all had her head, and were alternately with the roſe behind. | 
and without the roſe. THEOBALD.- | - 


Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material circumſtance- rela- 
live to theſe three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the 
alluſion in ſome meaſure depends; viz. that they were made of 
flver, and conſequently extremely thin. From their thinneſs they 
vere very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonſon, in bis Every 
Man in his Humour, ſays, : He values me at a crack ds three 
farthings,” MALONE, ö 


So, in The Shoemater's' Holiday, &c. 1610: 

Here's a three-penny piece for thy üdings. 

« Firk, "Tis but three-half-pence I think: yes, tis three-pence : 
I ſmell the roſe.” STEEVENS. | 


The ſticking roſes about them was then all the court-faſhion, a 
appears from this paſſage of the Conſeſſion Catholique du S. de Sancy, 
L. II. c. i: * Je luy ay appris à mettre des r0/es par tous les coins,” 
i. e. in every place about him, ſays the ſpeaker, of one to whom he 4 
bad taught all the court-faſhions, WARBURTON. , 4 


The roſes ſtuck in the ear, were, I believe, only roſes compoſed 
of ribbands. In Marſton's What you will, is the following paſſage: - 
„% Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the balf- 
penny ribband, wearing it in his ear,” &c. ö 3 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: «© This ribban® = 
in my car, or ſo.” Again, in Love and Honour, by Sir W. . 
D'Avenant, 1649+ * ; 


Vol. XI. X 


* 


14 
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And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land, ? 

Would I might never ſtir from off this place, 

I'd give it every foot to have this face; 

I would not be fir Nob in any caſe. * 
EII. I like thee well; Wilt thou forſake thy 

fortune, | 

Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 

I am a ſoldier, and now bound to France. 
BasT. Brother, take you my land, Vll take my 

| chance: 


« A lock on the left fide, ſo rarely hung 
„% With ribbanding,” &c. 15 

T think | remember, among Vandyck's piQures in the Duke of 
Queguſbuiy's colledion at Ambroſbury, to have ſeen one, with 
the lock neareſt the ear ornamented with ribbands which termi- 
nate in roſes; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, fays, 
de that it was once the faſhion to flick real flowers in the ear. 

At Kittling, in Cambridgeſhire, the magnilicent reſidence of 
the firſt Lord North, there is a juvenile portrait ( ſuppoſed to be of 
Queen Elizabeth] with a red roſe ſticking in her ear. STEEVENS, 

Marſton in his Satires, 1598, alludes to this faſhion as fantaſtical: 

„% Ribbanded tarts, Grenada nether.ſlocks,” 
And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle. 
burgh, about 1598, it appears that ſome men of gallaniry in our 
author's time ſuffered their ears to be bored, and wore their 
miſtreſs's ſilken ſhoe-ſtrings in them. MALONE. 

9 And, to his ſhape, were heir to all this land,] There is no noun 
to which were can belong, unleſs the perſonal pronoun in the line 
laſt but one be underſtood here. I ſuſpe& that our author wrote — 

And though kis ſhape were heir to all this land, — 
Thus the ſentence proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madan, an if 
my brother had my ſhape, and I had his —and if my legs were, K&c.— 
and though kis ſhape were heir, &c. I would give—, MALONE, 

The old reading is the true one, „ To his ſhape” meaus in ad- 
dition to it. So, in Troilus and Creſſida: , 

« The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful o their ſtrength, 

„% Fierce to their ſkill, and o their herceneſs valiant. " 
STEEVENS, 
I would not be fir Nob — ] Sir Nob is uſed contemptuouſly for 
Sir Robert, The old copy reads — I would not be —. The cor- 
rediou was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, I am not 
ſure that it is neceſlary, MALONE, | 


— 


thy 
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Your face hath got five hundred ponnds a year; 
Yet ſell your face for fivepence, and'tis dear.— 
Madam, I'll follow you unto the death.“ 


ELI. Nay, I would have you go before me thi- 
ther. | . 
Bas r. Our country manners give our betters way. 
K. Joun. What is thy name? 
BAasT. Philip, my liege; ſo is my name begun; 
Philip, good old fir Robert's wiſe's eldeſt ſon, 


K. Joux. From henceforth bear his name whoſe 


form thou bear'ſt : 
Kneel thou down Philip, but ariſe more great; 
Ariſe fir Richard, and Plantagenet.* 


BasT. Brother by the mother's fide, give me 


your hand; | 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
Now bleſſed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, fir Robert was away. 


- unto the death.] This expreſſion (a Galliciſm,—s la mort) 
i common among our ancient writers. © STEEVENS., 


but ariſe more great;] The old copy reads ouly—ri/r; 
Mr, Malone conceives this to be the true reading, and that © more 
s here uſed as a diflyllable.” I do not ſuppreſs this opinion; 
though I cannot concurin it. STEEVENS. | 

* Ariſe fir Rickard, and Plantagenet.] It is a common opinion, 
that Plantagenet was the ſurname of the royal houſe of England, 
from the time of King Henry II.; but it is, as Camden obſerves 
in his Remaines, 1614, a popular miſtake. Plantagenet was not a 
family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandſon of Geftrey, 


the firlt Earl of Anjou was diſtinguiſhed, from his wearing a broom- | 


felt in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either by the 
iſt Farl of Anjou, or by King Henry II. the ſon of that Earl by 
the Empreſs Maude; he being always called Henry Fitz-Empreſe ; 
bis ſon, Richard Caur- de- lion; and the prince who is exhibited i 
lie play before us, John ſsns-terre, or lack-land, MALONE. 
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ELI. The very ſpirit of Plantagenet != 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call meſo. 
BasT. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: 
What though?“ I 
Something about, a little from the right, * 
In at the window, or elle o'er the hatch: ? 
Who dares not ſtir by day, muſt walk by night; 
And have is have, however men do catch: 
Near or far off, well won is ſtill well ſhot; 
And Jam I, howe'er I was begot. 


{ 


7 Madam, by chance, but not by truth: What though?) I am 
your grandſon, madam, by chance, but not by honefly; — what 
then ? | Jonnsox, 


® Something about, @ little from the right, &c.] This ſpeech, 
compoſed of alluſive and proverbial ſentences, is obſcure. I an, 
ſays the ſpritely knight, your grandſon, a little irregularly, but 
every man cannot get what he wiſhes the legal way. He that 
dares not go about his deſigns by day, muſt make his motions in the 
night; he, to whom the door is ſhut, muſt climb {ke window, or 
leap the hatch. This, however, thall not depreſs me; for the 


world never enquires how any man got what he is known to pol- 


ſeſs, but allows that fo love is to have, however it was caught, and 
that be who wins, ſhot well, whatever was his {kill, whether the 
arrow fell near the mark, or far of it. JOHNSON, 


9 In at the window, kc, ] Theſe expreſſions mean, to be born 
out of wedlock. So, in The Family of Love, 1608 : 

„% Woe worth the time that ever I gave ſuck to a child that 
rame in at the window!" 

So, in Nortkward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607: 

„% —— kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and ſailing to 
Weſtminſter,” &c. | 

Such another phraſe occurs in Any Thing for à quiet Life; 
© — then you keep children in the name of your own, which 
ſhe ſuſpeQs came not in at the right deor. Again, in The Witches 
of Lancaſhire, by Heywood and Broome, 1634; «+ —— It appears 
then by your diſcourſe that you came in af the window!" — 1 
would not have you think I ſcorn my grannam's cat to leap over 
the hatch.” Again: — to eſcape the dogs hath leaped in at 4 
window.” — ** "Tis thought you came into the world that way, - 
decauſe you are a beſtard.” STEEVENS. | 
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K. JoHN. Go Faulconbridge ; now haſt thou ay 
delire. 
uth: W A landleſs knight makes thee a landed ſquire.— 
Come, madam, and come, Richard; we muſt ſpeed 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 
BasT. Brother, adieu; Good fortune come to thee! 
; For thou waſt got i'the way of honeſty. 
| - [ Exeunt all but the Baſlard. 
A foot of honour better than I was 7% 
But many a many foot of land the worle. 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady: — 
Good den, fir Rickard, — God-a-mercy,* fellow ;j— 
And if his name be George, I'Il call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names; 
'Tis too reſpective, and too ſociable, 
For your converſion.* Now your traveller, — 


* 


I an 
What 
NSON, 


eech, 


* A foot of honour—] A Hep, un pas. Jornsox. 


3 Good deny i. e. a good evening. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
«© God ye good den, fair gentle woman. STEEVENS. 


* —— fir Richard, | Thus the old copy, and rightly. In 
AQ IV. Saliſbury calls him Sir Rickard, and the King has juſt 
knighted him by that name. The modern editors arbitrarily read, 
Sir Robert. Faulcoubridge is now entertaining himſelf with ideas 
of greatneſs, ſuggeſted by his recent knighthood. —— God den, 
fir Richard, he ſuppoſes to be the lalutatiou of a vaſlal, God-a- 
mercy, fellow, his own ſupercilious reply to it. STEEVENS. 


5 'Tis too reſpeRive, and 100 ſociable, 
For your converſion} MReſpeflive is e formal. So, in 


are too reſpective in good faith.“ 
Again, in the old comedy called Michae/mas Yoo. 1607: © Seem 
reſpedlive, to make his pride ſwell like a toad with: dew.” Again, 


ears in The Merchant of Venice, AQ V: 

GY % You ſhould have been reſpedlive, ke: 

over For your converſion, is the reading of the old copy, and may be 
at right. It ſeems to mean, his late change of condition from a private 


gentleman to a knight, STEEVENS. 


% 


The Caſe is Altered, by Ben Jonſon, 1609: 1 pray you, fir; you 


Mr. Pope, without neceſſity, reads — for your converting. Our 
author has here, I think, uſed a licence of phraſeology hat he 
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"hi often takes. The Baſtard has juſt ſaid, that © new-made honour 
f doth forget men's names; and he proceeds as if he had (aid, 
„% —— does not remember men's names.” To rem-mber the name of 
en inſerior, he adds, has too much of the reſped which is paid to 
ſuperiors, and of the ſocial and friendly familiatity of equals, for 
your converſion, -for your preſent condition, now converted from 
the ſituation of a common man to the rauk of a knight, 
MAloxt. 


. your traveller, ] It is ſaid in All's well that ends 
well, that „ a traveller is a good thing after dinner. In that age 
of newly excited curioſity. one of the entertainments at great tables 
ſeems to have been the diſcourſe of a traveller. JOHNSON. 


So, in The pariyng of Frendes, a Copy of Verſes ſubjoined to 
Tho Churchyaid's Praiſe and Reporte of Maifler Martyne Fortoiſher's 
Vozage to Meta Incognita, &c. 157S: 

© ——and all the parith throw 
« At church or market, in ſome ſort, will talke of trar'lar 


* 


now. STEEVENS. 


7 He and lis tootb- pick It bas been already remarked, that to 
pick the tooth, and wear a piqued beard, were, in that time, marks of 
a man affeding foreign faſhions. JOHNSON. 


Among Gaſroigne's poems I find one entitled, Conncell given 
to Maiſtrr Bartholomero Withipoll a little before his latter Journry to 
Geane, 1572, The following lines may perhaps be acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to enquire about the falhionable 
follies imported in that age: 

Nov, fir, it I ſhall ſee your maſterſhip 

© Come home diſguis'd, and clad in quaint array ;— 
2 „% As with a pite- tool byting on your lippe; 

% Your brave muſtachios turn'd the Turkie way; 

„A coptankt hat made on a Flemiſh blocke; 

© A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes; 

© A ſlender flop cloſe couched to your dock; 

„% A curtolde flipper, and a ſhort filk boſe,” ke. 

Again, in Cynthia's Revels, by Bea Jonſon, 1601: 

A traveller, one ſo made out of the mixture and ſhreds 
of forms, that himſelf is truly deformed. He walks moſt com- 
monly with a clove orpick-t00th in his mouth.“ 

So alſo, Fletcher: 

| : «© — — You that truſt in travel; 
| | | „% You that enchance the daily price of tool A- pic ts. 
Again, in Shiiley's Grateſul Servant, 1630: ++ I will continue my 
ſtate · poſture, uſe my toothpick with diſcretion,” &c. STEEVENS. 
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And when my knightly ſtomach is ſulfc'd, 


Why then I ſuck my teeth, ang catechiſe 
My picked man of countries : *—— My acar fir, 


So, in Sir Thomas Overbuty' s Clare lers, 1616 [ Article, an 
Aﬀefied Traveller): He cenſures all things by coumenances and 
ſhrugs, and ſpeaks his own language with ſhame and liſping ; he 
will choke rather than confeſs beere gooddrink; and his tooth-pick 
is a main part of his behaviour.” MALONE. 


# —— at my worſhip's meſs;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight, ball be placed, See The Winter's Tale, 
Vol. X. p. 29, n. 8. 

Your worſhip was the 8 addreſs to a knight or eſquire; in 
our author's time, as your honour was to a lord.” MALONE, 


9 My picked man of countries:] The word picked may not refer 
to the beard, but to the ſhoes, which were once worn of an im- 
moderate length, To this faſhion our author has alluded in King 
Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation, Picked 
may, bowever, mean only ſpruce in dreſs, 

Chaucer ſays in one of his prologues: « Freſh: and new her 
geare ypicked was.” And in The Merchant's Tale: He kempeth 
him, and proineth him, and piketh.” In Hyrd's tranſlation of 
Vives's Inflrufion of a Chriſlian woman, printed in 1591, we meet 
with «+ picked and apparelled goodly—goodly and pickedly arrayed. — 
Licurgus, when he would have women of bis country to be regarded 
by their yirtue and not their ornaments, baniſhed out of the country 
by the law, all painting, and commanded out of the town all cratty 
men of picking and apparelling.” 

Again, in a comedy called All Fools, by Chapman, 1602: 

* «© "Tis ſuch a picked fellow, not a haire 
- * About his whole bulk, but it ſtands in print.” 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt: „% He is too picked, too ſpruce,” 
kc. Agaiy, in Greene's Deſence of Coney-catching, 1592, in the 
deſcription of a pretended traveller: ++ There be in England, 
eſpecially about Londoy, certain quaint pickt, and neat companions, 
attired, &c. alamode de France, &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word man, —— of I catecbize 

„% My picked man, of countries.” 
the paſlage will ſeem to mean, * I catechiſe my ſeleded man, 
about the countries through which he travelled.” STEFVENS, 


The laſt interpretation of picted, offered by Mr. Steevens, is un- 
doubtedly the true one. So, in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553 
% ſuch riot, dicyng, cardyng, h ting, Kc. 2/8 or 4 (for 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 

I ſhall beſeech yo -= That is queſtion now; 
And then comes anſwer like an ABC- book 
O fir, ſays anſwer, at your beſt command ; 
At your employment ; at your ſervice, fir : 
No, fir, ſays queſtion; I, ſweet fir, at yours: 
And lo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 
(Saving in dialogue of compliment; * 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward ſupper in concluſion ſo, 

But this is worſhipful ſociety, 

And fits the monnting ſpirit, like myſelf: 

For he is but a baſtard to the time, | 


the word is variouſly ſpelt,) in the writings of our author and his 
contemporaries, generally means, ſpruce, affected, effeminate. 
See allo Minſheu's Di&. 1617: „ To ficke or trimme, Vid. 
Trimme.'* MALONE. | 
My picked man of countries, is—my travelled fop. HoLT WHITE, 
9 ——lite an ABC-book:] An ABC-book, or, as they ſpoke 
and wrote it, an ah/ey-book, is a cateckhiſm. JOHNSON. 
So, in the ancient Interlude of Youth, bl. I. no date: 
© In the A. B. C. of bokes the leaſt, 
„% Yt is written, deus charitas eft.” 
Again, in Tho. Naſh's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 
make a patrimony of In ſpeech, and more than a younger 
brother's inheritance of their Abcie.” STEEVENS. 
* And fo, ere anſwer knows what queſtion would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment z] Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th 
Effay thus ridicules the extravagance of compliment in our poet's 
days, 1601: ++ We ſpend even at his (i. e. a friend's or a ftranger's) 
entrance, a whole volume of words. - — What a deal of ſynamon 
and ginger is ſacrificed to diſhmulation! O, 4% bleſſed do I take 
mine eyes for preſenting me with this fight! O Signior, the far that 
governs my \ife in contentment, give me leave to interre myſelf in your 
arms. Not fo, fir, it is too unworthy an incloſure to contain ſuch pre- 
ciauſneſs, &c, &c, This, and a cup of drink, makes the time as 
fit far a departure as can be.” TOLLET. | 

For he is but a baſtard to the time, &c.] He is accounted but 
a mean man in the preſent age, who does not ſhew by his dreſs, bis 
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That doth not ſmack of obſervation; 

(And ſo am I, whether I ſmack, or no;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement ; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, ſweet, ſweet poiſon for the age's tooth: 

Which, though“ I will not practiſe to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it ſhall ſtrew the footſteps of my riſing.— a 
But who comes“ in ſuch haſte, in riding robes? 
What woman-polt is this? hath ſhe no huſband, 

That will take pains to blow a horn © before her? 


Enter Lady FAULCONBRIDGE and james Gurney.” 


0 me! it is my mother :—How now, good lady? R 
What brings you here to court ſo haſtily ? 
Lapy F. Where is that flave, thy brother? where 
is he? 7 
That holds in chaſe mine honour up and down ? 
BasT. My brother Robert? old fir Roberts 
ſon? | 


deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made obſer- 
ntions in foreign countries. The old copy in the next line reads 
ſmoak. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 

Wick, thougk—] The conſtruction will be mended, if in- 
lead of ,which though, we read this though, JOHNSON, 

* But who comes —)] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dalilah 
vith ſuch an interrogatory exclamation. JOHNSON, 
0 to blow @ horn—] He means, that a woman who tra- 
relled about like a poff, was likely to horn her huſband. 


Jonxsox. 
James Gurn y.] Our author found this name in peruſing | - 
the hiſtory of King John; who not long before his vidoty at Mi- 

beau over the French, headed by young Arthur, ſeized the lands 

and caſtle of Hugh Gorney, near Butevant in Normandy, 

MALONE, 


wo | - | Ava. 
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Colbrandꝰ the giant, that ſame mighty man? The 


Is it fir Robert's ſon, that you ſeek ſo? 
Lapy F. Sir Robert's ſon! Ay, thou unreverend Ml Ma- 


| boy, f | dir 
Sir Robert's ſon: Why ſcorn'ſt thou at fir Ro- vP* 
bert? | Sir 
He is fir Robert's ſon; and ſo art thou. Col 
BasT. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a We 
while? | 
Gur. Good leave,“ good Philip. 


BAST. Philip ?—ſparrow !*—James, 


* Colbrand—] Colbrand was a Daniſh giant, whom Guy of 
Warwick diſcomfited in the preſence of King Athelſtan. The 
combat is very pompouſly deſcribed by Drayton in his Polyolbion, 

OHNSON, 
® Good leave, &c.] Good leave means a ready aſſent. So, in 
K. Henry VI. Part III. AR III. fc. ii: | 
„% K. Edw. Lords, give us leave: Il try this widow's wit. 
„% Glo. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.“ 
STEEVENS, 

* Philip? —ſparrow!] Dr. Grey obſerves, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a ſhort 
note remarks that a ſparrow is called Philip. JoHns0N. 

Gaſcoigue has likewiſe a poem entitled, The Praiſe of Phil 
Sparrow ; and in Fact Drum's Entertainment, 1601, is the following 
pallage : 

„The birds fit chirping, chirping, &c. 

« Philip is treading, treading,” K&c, 
Again, in The Northern Laß, 1633: 

© A bird whoſe paſtime made me glad, 

„% And Philip 'twas my ſparrow.” 

Again, in Magnificence, an ancient Interlude, by Skelton, publiſhed 
by Raſtell : | 

„With me in kepynge ſuch a Phylyp Sparowe." 


& 9 STEEVENS. 
The Baſtard means: Philip! Do you take me for a ſparrow ? 
HAWEIS. | 
The ſparrow is called Philip from its note. en 
* cry 10 
«« Phip phip the ſparrowes as they fly.“ Ba 
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There's toys abroad; anon T'll tell thee more. 
[ Exit Gurney. 
Madam, I was not old fir Robert's ſon ; 
Sir Robert might have eat his part in me, 
Upon Good-friday, and ne'er broke his faſt :4 
vir Robert could do well; Marry, (to confeſs!) * 
Could he get me? Sir Robert could not do it ; 
We know his handiwork Therefore, good ma- 
ther, 
To whom am I beholden for theſe limbs? 
dir Robert never holp to make this leg. i 
Lapy F. Haſt thou conſpired with thy brother 
too, 
That for thine own gain ſhould'ſt defend mine ho- 
nour ? 
What means this ſcorn, thou moſt untoward knave ? 


From the ſound of the ſparrow's chirping, Catullus in his Elegy 
om Leſbia's Sparrow, has formed a verb: 
« Sed cjircumfiliens modo huc, modo illuc, 
„% Ad ſolam dominam uſque pipilabat.” HoLT Wutrx. 
There's toys abroad; Kc. ] i. e. rumours, idle reports. Soy in 
ben Jonſon's Sanus ? 
„%  —7oys, mere toys, 
« What wiſdom's in the ftreets. 
Again, in a pofiſcript of a letter from the Counteſs of Eſſex to Dr. 
Forman, in relation to the trial of Anne Turner for the murder of 
vir Tho. Overbury: they may tell my father aud mother, 
and fill their eats full of toys.” State Trials, Vol. I. p. 322. 
STEEVENS, 


( fight have cat his part in me 
Upon Good-ſriday, and ne'er broke his ſaſt :] This thought 
occurs in Heywood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, 1562 : 
„% ——he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, 
« And faſt never the wurs, for ought he ſhall geate.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
* ——(to' confeſs !)] Mr. M. Maſon regards the adverb to, as an 
error of the preſs: but I rather think, to confeſs, means—to come 
to confeſhon, „ But, to come to a fair confeflion now, (ſays the 
baſtard,) could he have been the inſtrument of wy produgion pl 
STEEVENS, 
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BAST. Knight, knight, good mother, —Baſiliſco 
like : 
What! I am dubb'd; 1 have it on my ſhoulder, 
But, mother, I am not fir Robert's ſon 4 
I have diſclaim'd fir Robert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: / 
Then, good my mother, let me know my father; 
Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother? 
Lapy F. Haſt thou denied thyſelf a Faulcon- 
bridge? 


Bas T. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 


% 


© Knight, knight, good mother, —Bafiliſco-like :] Thus muſt this 
paſſage be pointed; and to come at the humour of it, I muſt clear 
up an old circumſtance of ſtage-hiſtory. Faulconbridge's words 
here carry. a concealed piece of ſatire on a ſtupid drama of that age, 
printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perſeda. In this piece 
there is a charaQer of a bragging cowardly knight, called Baſiliſco. 
His pretenſion to valour is ſo blown, and ſeen through, that Piſton, 
a buffoon-ſervant in the play, jumps upon his back, and will not 
diſengage him, till he makes Bafiliſco ſwear upon his dudgeon 
dagger to the contents, and in the terms he dictates to him; as, for 
inſtance: — 

© Baſ. O, I ſwear, I ſwear. 

„ Piſt. By the contents of this blade, — 

©« Baſ. By the contents of this blade, — 

„ Pift, I, the aforeſaid Baſiliſco, — 

« Baſ. I, the aforeſaid Bafiliſco,—tnight, good fellow, knight. 

40 Piſt. Knave, good fellow, knave, knave.“ 
So that it is clear, our poet is ſneering at this play; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him #nave, throw off that reproach } 
by humorouſly laying claim to his new dignity of Enighthood ; as 
Baſiliſco arrogantly inſiſts on his title of knight in the paflage above 
quoted, The old play is an execrable bad one ; and, I ſuppoſe, 
was ſufficiently exploded in the repreſentation : which wight make 


this circumſtance ſo well known, as to aka the butt for a ſage- 
ſarcaſm. TrroBALD. 


The charager of Bafiliſco is mentioned in Naſh's Have will 


you to Saffron Walden, &c. printed iu the year 1596. 
4 . , 
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Lapy F. King Richard Cœur-de-lion was thy 
father ; | | 

By long and vehement ſuit I was ſednc'd 

To make room for him in my huſband's bed 

Heaven lay not my tranſgreſhon to my charge !— 

Thou art” che iſſue of my dear offence, 

Which was ſo ſtrongly urg'd, paſt my defence. 
BAST. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 

Madam, I would not wiſh a better father. 

Some fins * do bear their privilege on earth, 

And ſo doth yours; your fault was not your folly : 

Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, — 

SubjeRed tribute to commanding love, 

Againſt whoſe fury and unmatched force 

The awleſs lion could not wage the fight,“ | 

Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 

He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts, 

May eaſily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 

With all my heart I thank thee for my father ! 

Who lives and dares but ſay, thou didſt not well 

When I was got, I'll ſend his ſoul to hell. 
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7 Thou art—] Old copy—That art. Correded by Mr. Rowe. 

| MALONE., 

* Some fins—] There are ſins, that whatever be determined-of 
them above, are not much cenſured on earth. JOHNSON. 


9, Needs muſt you lay your heart at his diſpoſe, —— 
Againſt whoſe fury und unmatched force 
The awleſs lion could not wage the fight, &c.]- Shakſpeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Richard Ceur-de-lion, 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired 
his diſtinguiſhing appellation, by having plucked out a lion's heart 


to whoſe fury he was expoſed by the Duke of Auſtria, for having 


lain his ſon with a blow of his fit. From this ancient romance 
the tory has crept into ſome of our old chronicles : but the original 
paſſage may be ſeen at large in the introdudion to the third volume 
of Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poctry. PeRCr. | 
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Come, lady, I will ſhow thee to my kin; 
And they ſhall ſay, when Richard me begot, 

If thou hadſt ſaid him nay, it had been fin: 
Who ſays it was, be lies; 1 ſay, "twas not. 
| [ Exeunt, 


1 


ACT II. SCENE I.“ 
France. Before the walls of Angiers. 


Enter, on one fide, the Archduke of Auſtria, and 
Forces; on the other, PalLie, King of France, 
and Forces, LEWIS, CONSTANCE, ARTHUR, and 
Attendants: 


Lew. Before Angiers well met, brave Auſtria.— 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart,* 

And fonght the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : * 


* Richard, that robb'd &c.] So, Raſtal, in his Chronicle: «Tt 
is ſayd that a hon was put to kynge Richard, beynge in priſon, to 
have devoured him, and when the {yon was gapynge he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the /yon by the harte fo hard that 
he flewe the hon, and therefore ſome ſay he is called Rychard: 
Cure de Lyon; but ſome ſay he is called Cure de Lyon, becauſe of 
his boldneſs and hardy ſtomake.” Grey. 

I have an old black-lettered hiftory of lord Fauconbridge, whence 
Shakſpeare might pick up this circumſtance. FARMER. 

In Hey woods Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601, there 
is a long deſcription of this fabulous atchievement. 

The ſame ſtory is told by Knighton, inter Decem Scriptores, and 
by Fabian, who calls it a fable. It probably took its riſe from 
Hugh de Neville, one of Richard's followers, having killed a 
lion, when they were in the Holy Land: a circumſtance recorded 
by Matthew Paris, MALOKE. : 

By this brave duke came carly to his grave :] The old play led 
Shakſpeare into this error of aſcribing to the Duke of Aultria the 
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And, for amends to his poſterity, 

At our importance“ hither is he come, 

To ſpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf , 

And to rebuke the uſurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, Engliſh John: 

Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
ArTH. God ſhall forgive you Cœur- de- lion's 

death, 


The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 


death of Richard, who loſt his life at the ſiege of Chaluz, long after 
he had been ranſomed out of Auſtria's power. STEEVENS. 


The producing Auftria on the ſcene is alſo contrary to the truth 
of hiſtory, into which anachroniſm our author was led by the old 
play, Leopold Duke of Auftria, by whom Richard I. had been 
thrown in priſon in 1193, died in conſequence of a fall from his 
horſe in 1195, ſome years before the commencement of the preſent 
la 
"The original cauſe of the enmity between Richard the Firſt, 
nd the Duke of Auſtria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
« tooke from a knighte of the Duke of Oftricke the ſaid Duke's 
banner, and in deſpite of the ſaid duke, trade it under foote, and 
did unto it all the ſpite he might.” Harding ſays, in his Chronicle, 
that the cauſe of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke of 
Auftria's arms and banner, which he had ſet up above thoſe of the 
ting of France and the King of Jeruſalem, The affront was given, 
when they lay before Acre in Paleſtine. This circumſtauce is 
alluded to in the old King Jokn, where the Baſtard, after killing 
Auſtria, ſays, 

„% And as my father triumph'd in thy ſpoils, 
«K And trod thine enfigns underneath his feet,” Kc, 

Other hiſtorians ſay, that the Duke ſuſpeded Richard to „ have 
been concerned in the aflaſſination of his kinſman, the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who was flabbed in Tyre, ſoon after he had been 
eledded King of Jeruſalem ; ; but this was a calumny, propagated by 
Richard's enemies for political purpoſes. MALONE. 


4 At our importance—] At our importunity. JOHNSON, 


$0, in Twelfth Night : 
„Maria writ 
„% The letter at Sir Toby's great importance,” STELVENS, 


/ 
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I give you welcome with a powerleſs hand, 
But with a heart full of unſtained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Anglers, duke. 
Lew. A noble boy! Who would not do thee 
right? | | 
Ausr. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiſs, 
As ſeal to this indenture of my love; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou haſt in France, 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders, 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, {till ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, 
Even till that utmoſt corner of the weſt, 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 
Consr. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks, 
Till your ſtrong hand ſhall help to give him ſtrength, 
To make a more requital to your love." 
AusT. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift 
their {words 
In ſuch a juſt and charitable war. 
K. Phi. Well then, to work; ourcannon ſhall be 
| bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town. 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 


5 —— that pale, that white-fac'd ſhore,] England is ſuppoſed 
to be called Albion from the white rocks facing France. 
OHNSON, 
* To male @ more requital, &c.] I believe it has been already 
obſerved, that more ſiguified in our author's time, greater. 
STEEVENS, 
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To cull the plots of beſt advantages :—” 

We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the marketplace in Frenchmen's blood, 
But we will make it ſubject to this boy. 

ConsT. Stay for an anſwer to your embaſſy, 
Leſt nnadvis'd you ſtain your ſwords with blood: 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we ſhall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot raſh haſte ſo indirectly ſhed, 


Enter CHATILLON. 


K. Par. A wonder, lady!*—lo, upon thy wiſh, 
Our meſſenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 
What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord, 
We coldly pauſe for thee ; Chatillon, ſpeak. 
CHAT. Then turn your forces from this paltry ſiege, 
And ſtir them up againſt a mightier taſk. 
England, impatient of your juſt demands, 
Hath put himſelf in arms; the adverſe winds, 
Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 
His marches are expedient? to this town, 
His forces ſtrong, his ſoldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen, 


' 

7 To cull the plots of beſt advantages :] i. e. to mark ſuch ſtations 
u might moſt over-awe the town, HENLEY, | 

' 4 wonder, lady!] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Conſtance mentioned him ; which 
the French king, according to a ſuperſtition which prevails more 
or leſs in every mind agitated by great affairs, turns into a mi- 
nculous interpoſition, or omen of good. JOHNSON, 

4 expedient — ] Immediate, expeditious. JOHNSON. 

So, in XK. Henty VI. Part II: 

« A breach, that craves a quick, expedient flop.” STEEVENS. 


Vol. XI. | Y 
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An Ate, flirring him to blood and ſlrife;“ 1 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain; 
With them a baſtard of the king deceas'd : * Ci 
And all the unſettled humours of the land, — | 
Raſh, inconſiderate, firy voluntaries, ; 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons” ſpleens, 
Have fold their fortunes at their native homes, 
Bearing, their birthrights proudly on their backs, W 
10 make a hazard of new fortunes here. Fc 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, Le 
Than now the Engliſh bottoms have waſt o'er,“ 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide, Er 
Jo do offence and ſcath* in Chriſtendom. 
* An Ate, ſlirring him, &c,] 41 was the Goddeſs of Revenge, 
The player-cditors read — an Ace. STIEEVENS. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, 0 
This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, 
called Leicejler's Commonwealth, originally publilhed about the year If 
1584: —— She flaudeth like a tend or fury, at the elbow of her W 
Amadis, to ffirre him forward when occaſiou {hall ſerve. '' Sregvens. 
* With them à baſtard of the king deceas'd;] The old copy, T! 
erroneoully, reads king's. STEEVENS. 
T-is line, except the word with, is borrowed from the old play 
of King John, already mentioned. Our author ſhould have written — 
king, and ſo the modern editors read, But there is certainly no 
corruption, for we have the lame phraſeology elſewhere. MALONE, Fr 
It may as juſtly be ſaid, that the ſame error has been elſewhere 
en by the ſame illiterate compolitors, STFEVENS. En 
* Bearing their birtkrights, &c.] So, in King Henry VIII: W 
9 — O, many 
4% Have broke their backs with laying wanors on them.“ Tt 
OHNSON, Bu 
6 Than now the Engliſh boitoms have walt oer, ] Waſt for uaſted T} 
So again in this play: 
„The iron of itſelf, though feat red hot ——., " Cu 
i. e. heated. STEEVENS, Or 
6 —— ſcath — ] Deftrution, harm. JOHNSON, 
So, in How to chuſe a good Wife from a Bad, 1602: Ur 
© For theſe accounts, faich it ſhall ſcath thee ſomething." ; 


Again: 


„% And it ſhall cat him ſomewhat of my purſe.” STEEVENS, 


age. 


(ENS, 
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The interruption of their churliſh drums 
[ Drums beat. 

Cuts off more circumſtance : they are at hand, 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare, 

K. PHI. How much unlook'd for 1s this expe- 

dition! | 

Ausr. By how much unexpected, by ſo much 
We muſt awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occaſion : 
Let them be welcome then, we are prepar'd. 
Enter King Joan, ErixoR, BLANCH, the Baſtard, 
PEMBROKE, and Forces. 


K. Joux. Peace be to France; if France in peace 
permit 
Our juſt and lineal entrance to our own! - 
If not; bleed France, and peace aſcend to heaven! 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correct 
Their proud contempt that beat his peace to hea- 
ven. 
K. Pai, Peace be to England; if that war re- 
turn 
From France to England, there to live 1n peace! 
England we love; and, for that England's lake; 
With burden of our armour here we {weat: 
This toil of ours ſhould be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art ſo far, 
That thou haſt underwrought“ his lawful king; 
Cut off the ſequence of poſterity, 
Outfaced infant ſtate, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 


7 — —] i, e. underworked, undermined. 
STEEVENS. 
Y 2 
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Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face ;— 
Thele eyes, theſe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abſtract doth contain that large, 
Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief* into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this bis fon; England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's: ? In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in theſe temples beat, 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermaſtereſt? 
K. JohN. From whom haſt thou this great com- 
miſſion, France, Ws 
To draw my anſwer from thy articles? | 
K. PHI. From that ſupernal judge, that ſtirs good 
thoughts | 
In any breaſt of ſtrong authority, 
To look into the blots and ſtains of right.“ 


® —— this brief — ] A brief is a ſhort writing, abſtract, or 
deſcription, So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream : 

„% Here is a brief how many ſports are ripe, ” 

; a STEEVENS, 


9 —— England was Geffrey's right, 
And this is Ge wes | have no doubt but we ſhould read — 
% and his is Geffrey's. The meaning is, „England was Geffrey's 
Tight, and whatever was Geflrey's, is now lis, pointing to Arthur. 
| M. MASON, 


* To look into the blots and flains of right.] Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the firſt folio, blots, which being ſo early authorized, and 
ſo much better underſtood, needed not to have been changed by 
Dr. Warburton to bolts, though bolts might be uſed in that time 
for ſpots: ſo Shakſpeare calls Banquo * potted (with blood, the 
blood-belter'd Banquo.” The verb to blot is uſed figuratively for to 
diſgrace, a few lines lower. And perhaps, after afl, bolts was only 
a typographical miſtake. JOHNSON, 


Blots is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry was 
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That judge hath made me guardian to this boy: : 
Under whoſe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whoſe help, I mean to chaſtiſe it. 
K. Johx. Alack, thou doſt uſurp authority. 
K. PRI. Excuſe; it is to beat uſurping down, 
ELt. Who is it, thou doſt call uſurper, France? 
ConsT. Let me make anſwer; thy uſurping ſon. 
ELI. Out, inſolent! thy baſtard ſhall be king; 
That thou may'ſt be a queen, and check the world!ꝰ 
ConsT. My bed was ever to thy ſon as true, 
As thine was to thy huſband: and this boy | 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a baſtard! By my ſoul, I think, 
His father never was ſo true begot; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. 


called a blot or difference. So, in Drayton's Epiffls from Queen 
Iſabel to K. Richard II: | 

„% No baftard's mark doth blot his conquering ſhield, ” 
Blots and flains occur again together in the firſt ſcene of the third 
alt, STEEVENS.. 


Blot had certainly the heraldical ſenſe mentioned by Mr. Steevens, 
But it here, I think, means enly blemiſhes. So again, in AR III. 
MALONE., 


I That thou may'ft be a guten, and check the world!) „ Surely 
(gays Holinſhed) Queen Eleanor, the kyngs mother, was, ſore 
againſt her nephews Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye con- 
ceyved againft his mother, than upon any juſt occaſion, given in 
the behalſe of the childe; for that ſhe ſaw, if he were king, how 
his mother Conflance would logke lo beare the moſt rule within the 
realme of Englande, till her ſonne ſhould come to a lawfull age to 
govern of himſelfe. So hard a thing it is, to bring women to agree 
in one minde, their natures commonly being ſo contrary. " 

MALONE, 


& an if thou wert his mother. ] Conſtance alludes to Elinor's 
infidelity to her huſband Lewis the Seventh, when they were in the 
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7 EL. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy 


father. 
ConsT. There's a good grandam, boy, that would 
blot thee, 
Ausr. Peace! 
BAST. Hear the crier. * 
AUST. What the devil art thon? 
BasT. One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. * 
You are the hare” of whom the proverb goes, 
Whole valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 
I'll ſmoke your ikin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to't; i'ſaith, I will, i'faith. 


Holy Land; on account of which he was divorced from her. She 
afterwards (1151) married our King Heury II, MALONE, 


5 Hear thr crier, ] Alluding to the uſual proclamation v6: /ilencr, 
made by criers ia courts of juſtice, beginning Oyez, corruptly pro- 
nounced -s. Auſtria: has juſt ſaid Peace! MALONE. 


© One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 

An ' may catch your hide and you alone.] The ground of the 
quarrel of the Baflard to Auſtria is no where ſpecited in the preſent 
play. But the ſtory is, that Auftria, who killed King Richard 
Cæur-de- lion, wore as the ſpoil of that prince, a lion's hide, which 
had belonged to him. This circumſtance renders the anger of the 
Baſtard very natural, and ought not to have been omitted. POPE, 

See p. 317, n. 9, and p. 318, n. 2. MALONE. 


The omiſſion of this incident was natural. Shakſpeare having 
familiarized the ſtory to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
obſcure to his audience; or what is equally probable, the ſtory was 
then ſo popular that a hiat was ſufficient at that time to bring it to 
mind ; and theſe plays were written with very little care for the 
approbation of poſterity. JORNSON, 


7 You are the hare — So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 

«© He hunted well that was a lion's death; 

«© Nog he that in a garment wore his ſkin: 

* So hares may pull dead lions by the beard,” 
Sce p. 296, n. 4. STEEVENS. 


The proverb alluded to is, „ Mortuo leoni & lepores inſultant. D 
Eraſmi ADAG, MALONE. 


* 
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BLAx ch. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did diſrobe the lion of that robe! 
Bas r. It lies as fightly on the backe of him, 
As great Alcides' ſhoes upon an aſs: * 
But, als, I'll take that burden from your back; 
Or lay on that, ſhall make your ſhonlders crack, 
 AusT. What cracker 1s this ſame, that deafs our 
cars 
With this abundance of ſoperluous breath? 


\ 


' It lies as ſightly on the back o of him, 

As great Aide ſhoes upon an aſs:] But why his ſhoes | in the 
name of propriety? For let Hercules and his ſhozs have been really 
as big as they were ever ſuppoſed to be, yet they (I mean the ſhoes) 
would not have been an overload for an aſs. I am perſuaded; 
I have retrieved the true reading; and let us obſerve the jullneſs of 
the, compariſon now. Faulconbridge in his reſentment would ſay 
this to Auſtria: That lion's ſkin, which my great father King 
Richaxd once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy back, as that other 
noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, would look on the back 
of an aſs.” A double alluſion was intended; firſt, to the fable of 
the aſs in the lion's tkin; then Richard I. is finely fet iu competi- 
tion with Alcides, as Auſtria is ſatirically coupled with the als. 

THEOBALD. 


The /hors of Hercules are more than once introduced in the old 
comedies on much the ſame occaſions. > So, in The Iſle of Gulls, 
by J. Day, 1606: 

E are as fit, as Hercules's ſhoe for the foot of a pigmy. 
Again, in Greene's Epiftle Dedicatory to Perime dis the 142. 
15388: «„ — and ſo, left I ſhould ſhape Hercules Jhoe for a child's 
foot, I commend your worlhip to the Almighty,” Again, in 
Greene's Penelope's Web, 1601: © will not make a long harveſt 
for a ſmall crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules flor on Achilles“ 
ſoot. * Again, ibid: ++ Hercules' ſhoe will never ſerve a "PEE 
ſoot. „ Again, in Stephen Goflon's School of Abuſe, 1579: © —to 
draw the lyon's ſkin upon Eſop's alle, or Hercules ſhoes on a chilges 
ſeete.” Again, in the ſecond of William Rankins's Seven g. 
ke, 1598: 

©« Yet in Alcides buſkins will he ſtalke. STEEVENS. 


—— upon an :] i. e. upon the hoofs of ad a!'s. Mr. Theobald 
thought the ſhoes muſt be placed on the back of the aſs; and, there- 
lore, to avoid this incongruity, reads — Alcides” ſhaws, MALONE. 
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K. Pl. Lewis, determine? what we ſhall do 
ſtraight. 
Lew. Women and fools, break off your con. 
ference, — - 
King John, this is the very ſum of all, — 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, * Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: : 
Wilt thon reſign them, and lay down thy arms? 
K. John. My life as foon:;—I do defy thee, 
France, — 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 
And, out of my dear love, I'll give thee more 
Than cer the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit thee, boy. 


9 K. Phi. Lewis, determine, &c.] Thus Mr. Malone, and 
perhaps rightly; ſor the next ſpeech is given in the old copy (as 
it ſtauds in the preſent text) to Lewis the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIII. The ſpeech itſelf, however, ſeems ſufficiently 
appropriated to the King; and nothing can be inferred from the 
folio with any certainty, but that the editors of it were carelefs and 
ignorant. STEEVENS. 

In the old copy this line ſtands thus: 

King Lewis, determine what we Shall do ſtraigit. 


To the fiſt three ſpeeches ſpoken in this ſcene by King Philip, + 

the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this ling T! 
to him. The tranſcriber. or compoſitor haying, I imagine, for- 

gotten 0 diſtinguith the word King by Italicks, and to put a full 0! 
point after it, theſe words have been printed as part of Auſtiia's 

ſpeech: + King Lewis, &c. but ſuch an arrangement mult be © 

erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Some of our author's editors 80 


have left Auſtria in pofleſſion of the line, and corrected the error 
by reading here, „ King Philip, determine, &c. and giving the 
next ſpeech (o him, inſtead of Lewis. 0 A2 
I once thought that the line before us might ſtand as part of 
Aufiria's ſpeech, and that ne might have addreſſed Philip and" the 
Dauphin by the words, King, — Lewis, &c. but the addreſhing 
Philip by the. title of King, without any addition, ſeems ivo 
familiar,, and I therefore think it more probable that the eror 
happened in the way above ſtated. MALONE. 
*-—— 4njou, Old copy 4ngiers, Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
| MALONE. 


1 
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ELL. Come to thy grandam, child. 
ConsT. Do, child, go to it grandam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom; and it' grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There's a good grandam. 
ARTH. Good my mother, peace ! 
| would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
| am not worth this coil, that's made for me, 
ELt. His mother ſhames him ſo, poor boy, he 
wWeeps. 
ConsT, Now ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, 
' or ho!*< 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's ſhames, 
Draw thoſe heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven ſhall take in nature of a fee; ; 
Ay, with theſe cryſtal beads heaven ſhall be brib'd 
To do him juſtice, and revenge on you. 
ELI. Thou monſtrous llanderer of heaven and 
earth! 
Coxs Tr. Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and 
earth 
Call not me ſlanderer; thou, and thine, uſurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
Of this oppreſſed boy: This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon,* 


: Ne ow ſhame upon you, whe'r ſhe does, or no!] Whe'r for whether» 
do, in an Epigram, by Ben Jonſon : 
* Who ſhall doubt, Donne, whe'r I a poet be, 
„When I dare ſend my epigrams to thee?” 


Again, in Gowet's De Confeſſuone Amantis, 1532: 


„% That maugre where ſhe wolde or not, —. MALONE. 


Read: — — wer he does, or no!—i. e. whether he weeps, or 
10t, Conſtance, ſo far from admitting, expreſsly denies that ſhe 
hames him. RI1TSON, 


* Of this oppreſſed boy: This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, ] Mr. Ritſon 
vould omit the redundant words—T his ts, and read: 


Of this oppreſſed boy : thy eldeſt ſon's . STEEVENS, 


* 


1 
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Infortunate in nothing but in thee; 
Thy fins are viſited in this poor child ; 
'The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being bat the ſecond generation | 
Removed from thy ſin-conceiving womb, 
K. John, Bedlam, have done. | 
Cost. I have but this to ſay.— 
That he's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her fin and her the plague ' 


4 I have but this 1 ſay, —— 

That he's not only plagued for her ſin, 

But God hath made ker fin and her the plague, &c, ] This paſſage 
appears to me very obſcure. The chief difficulty ariſes from 
this, that Conſtance having told Elinor of her fin-concetving womb, 
purſues the thought, and uſes fin through the next lings in an 
ambiguous ſenſe, eee for crime, and ſometimes for offspring. 

He's not only plagued for her fin, &c. He is net only made mi— 
ſerable by vengeance for her fin or crime; but her fin, her 
offspring, and the, are made the infiruments of that vengeance, on 
this deſcendant; who, though of the ſecond generation, is plagued 
for her and with her; to whom ſhe is not only the cauſe but the 
inflirument of evil. 

The next clauſe is more perplexed. All the editions read: 

—— plagu'd for her, | 

And uith her plague her fins his injury. 

Her injury, the beadle to her fin, 

All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child. 
I point thus : 
| —— plagu'd for her | 

And with her — Plague her fon! his injury 

|; Her injury, the beadle to her fin. 
That is; inſtead of infliting vengeance on this innocent and re- 
mote deſcetidant, puniſh ker ſon, her immediate offspring: then the 
affliftion will fall where it is deſerved; fis injury wilt be ker injury, 
and the miſery of her fin; her ſon will be a beadle, or chaſtiſer, 
to her crimes, which are now all puniſh'd in the perſon of this child. 
| | . JOHNSON. 


Mr. Roderick reads: 
—— fplagu'd for her, 
And with ker plagu'd; her fin, his injury. —— 
We may read: 
But God hath made her fin and her the plague 
On this removed iſſue, plagu'g for her; 


— 
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On this removed iſſue, plagu'd "RY her, | 
And with her plague, her lin ; ; his injury , 


And, will her fin, her plague, his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her fin. 
j. e. God hath made her and her fin together, the plague of ts mo /t 
remote deſcendants, who are plagued for her; the ſame power hath 
likewiſe made her fin her own plague, and the injury ſhe has done to 
lim her own injury, as @ bradle to laſh that fin. i. e, Providence has 
ſo ordered it, that ſhe who is made the inſtrument of puniſhment to 
another, has, in the end, converted that other into an inſtrument of 
puniſhment for herſelf, STEEveNs. 


Conſtance obſeryes that ke ( ifle, pointing to King Jokn, „ whom 
from the flow of gall ſhe names not,”) is not only plagued with 
the preſent war] for his mother's fin, but God hath made her fin 
and her the plague alſo on this removed iſſue, Arthur, ] plagued on 
her account, and by the means of her ſinful offspring, whoſe injury 
[the uſurpation of Arthur's rights] may be conlidered as her 
injury, or the injury of her in conceiving womb; and John's in- 
jary may alſo be conſidered as the beadle or officer of 'correQion 
employed by ber crimes to infli& all theſe puniſhments on the per- 
ſon of this child, ToLLET. | 


Plagned in theſe plays generally means puniſied. So, in King 
Richard 111: | 
© And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed.” 
So, Holinſhed: “ —— they for very remorſe and dread of the 
divine plague, will either ſhamefully ilie,“ &c. | 
Not being ſatisfied with any of the emendations propoſed, I have 
zdhered to the original copy. I ſuſpe& that two half lines have 
been loft after the words —And with her—. If the text be right, 
with, I think, means by, (as in many other paſfages,) and Mr. 
Tollet's interpretation the true one. Removed, I believe, here 
lignifies remote, So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: 
% From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues,” 
| ' MALONE, 


Much as the text of this note has deen belaboured, the original 
reading needs no alteration. 

—— I have but this to ſay, — 

T hat he's not only plagued for Wy 

But God hath mad: her fin and her the plague 

On this remoned iſſue, plagued for her, 

And with her plague, her in; his injun, 

Her injury, the beadle to her fin, 

All puniſh d in the þ*1/on of this child. 
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Her injury, — the beadle to her ſin; 
All puniſh'd in the perſon of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her ! 
ELI. Thou unadviſed ſcold, I can-produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy ſon. 
ConsT. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked 
will; 
A woman's will; a canker'd grandam's will! 
K. Phi. Peace, lady; pauſe, or be more tempe- 
rate : 


It ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim 


The key to thefe words is contained in the laſt ſpeech of Conſtance, 
where ſhe alludes to the denunciation in the ſecond commandment, 


of „ viſiting the iniquities of the parents upon the children, unto the 
THIRD and FOURTH generation,” &c. | 


„% Thou monſtrous injurer of heaven and earth! 


3 * x % * * & * 
40 This is thy eldeſt ſon's ſon, 
3 25 ** 1 a x 25 2. 


« Thy fins are viſited in this poor child; 

„% The canon of the law is laid on him, 

„Being but the ſecond generation : 

© Removed from thy ſin-conceiving womb.” 
Young Arthur is here repreſented as not only ſuffering from the 
guilt of his grandmother ; but, alſo, by ker, in perſon, ſhe being 
made the very inſtrument of his ſufferings, As he was not her 
immediate, but REMOvED iſſue — the ſecond generation from her fin- 
conceiving womb — it might have been expected, that the evils 
td which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have in- 
cidentally befallen him; inſtead of his being puniſhed for them all, 
by ler immediate inflifion.—He is not only plagued on account of 
her fin, according to the threatening of the commandment; but, 
ſhe is preſerved alive to her ſecond generation, to be the inſtrument 
of inflicting on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her fin; fo 
that ke is plagued on her account, and will her plague, which is, her 
ſin, that is | taking, by a common figure, the'cauſe for the con- 
ſequence] the penalty entailed upon it. His injury, or the evil he 
ſuffers, her fin brings upon him, and HER injury, or, the evil the 
inflifts, he ſuffers from her, as the beadle to ker fin, or executioner of iht 


puniſhment annexed to it, HENLEY, 


Ince, 
ment, 
the 
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To theſe ill- tuned repetitions. *— 

Some trumpet ſummon hither to the walls 
Theſe men of Angiers; let us hear them ſpeak, 
Whoſe title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 


Trumpet: ſound. Enter Citizens wþon the walls. 


1 Cit. Whois it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 
K. PHI. Tis France, for England. 
K. JoHN. England, for itſelf: 
You men of Angiers, and my loving ſubjects.— 
K. Phil. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's 
ſubjects, | 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 
K. Joan. For our advantage ;—T herefore, hear 
us firſt, *—— 


Il ill beſeems this preſence, to cry aim ; 

To theſe ill-tuned repetitions, ] Dr. Warburton has well obſerved 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage, I 
once thought it was borrowed: from archery; and that aim. 
having been the word of command, as we now ſay preſent! to 
try aim had been to incile notice, or raiſe attention. But I rather 
think, that the old word of applauſe was Jaime, I love it, and that 
to applaud was to cry Jaime, which the Engliſh, not eaſily pro- 
nouncing Je, ſunk into aime, or aim. Our exclamations of applauſe 
are fill borrowed, as bravo and encore, Jouxsox. 

Dr. Johnſon's firſt thought, I believe, is beſt. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid : 

« —— Can I cry aim | 
« To this againft myſelf? —— 
Again, in Churchyard's Charge, 1580, p. 8. b: 
« Yet he that ſtands, and giveth aime, 
„% Maie judge what ſhott doeth loſe the game; 
« What ſhooter beats the marke in vaine, 

Who ſhooteth faire, who ſhooteth plaine.“ 

Again, in our autbor's Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. V. p. 113, 
where Ford ſays: © and to theſe violent proceedings all 
my neighbours ſhall cry aim.” See the note on that paſſage, 

| STEEVENS, 

For our advantage; — Therefore, hear us firſt.) If we read — 


/ 


% 
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Theſe flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and proſpedt of your town, 

Have hither march'd to your endamagement: 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to ſpit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainſt your walls: 

All preparation for a bloody ſiege 

And mercileſs proceeding by theſe French, 
Confront your city's eyes,” your winking gates; 
And, but for our approach, thoſe ſleeping 4 
That as a waiſt do girdle you, about, 

By the compulſron of their ordnance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been diſhabited* and wide havock made 
For bloody power to ruſh upon your peace. 

But, on the fight of us, your lawful king, 
Who painfully, with much expedient match, 
Have brought a countercheck * before your gates, 
To ſave unſcratch'd your City's threaten'd cheeks, — 
Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchſafe a parle: 
And now, inſtead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 

To make a ſhaking ſever in your walls, 

They ſhoot but calm ,words, folded up in ſmoke,” 


For your advantage, it would be a more ſpecious reaſon for inter- 
Er Philip. TYRWHITT, 
7 Confront your city's eyes, ] The old copy reads - Comfort, &c. 
Mr. Rowe made this neceffary 3 STEEVENS, 
 — — your winking gates; i. e. gates haſtily cloſed from an 
apprchenhon ot danger. So, in ” 3 Henry IV. Part II: 
Abd winking leap'd into deſtrudtion.” MALOxx. 
9 —— diſhabited, | 4." diſlodged, violently removed from their 
places: —a word, I believe, ot our author's coinage. STEEVENS. 
* —— & countercheck— ] This, I believe, is one of the aucient 
terms uſed in the game of cheſs. So, in Mucedorus, 1598: 
© Polt hence thyſelf, thou counterchecking trull.“ S$TEEVENS. 
3 They ſhoot but calm words, folded up in ſmoke, ] So, in our 
author's Rape of Lucrece : 
« This helpleſs ſmoke of words, doth me no tight.“ MALONE. 
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To make a faithleſs error in your ears: 
Which truſt accordingly, kind citizens, 
And let us in, your king; whole labour'd ſpirits, 
Forwearied * in this action of {wift ſpeed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls, 
K. Pfl. When L haveſaid, make anſwer to us both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whoſe protection | 
Is moſt divinely vow'd upon the right 
a Of him it holds, ſtands young Plantagenet; 
Son to the elder brother of this man, 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys: 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town; 
Being no further enemy to you, 
Than the conſtraint of hoſpitable zeal, 
In the relief of this oppreſſed child, 
Religiouſly provokes. Be pleaſed then 
To pay that daty, which you truly owe; 
To him that owes it; namely, this young prince: 
And then our arms, hke to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aſpect, have all offence feal'd up; 
Our cannons” malice vainly ſhall be ſpent - 
Againſt the invulnerable clouds of heaven; 
And, with a bleſſed and unvex'd retire, 
With unhack'd ſwords, and helmets all unbruis' d, 
We will bear home that luſty blood again, 
Which here we came to ſpout againſt your town, 
And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 
But if you fondly pals our proffer'd offer, 
* Forwearied — ] i. e. worn out. Sax, So, Chaucer, in his 
Romaunt of the Roſe, ſpeaking of the mantle of Avarice: 
Aud if it were forwertd, _ EI 


„Would havin,” Kc. STEEVENS, . 
5 To him that owes it;] i. e. owns it. See our author and his 
contemporaries, paſſim. So, in Otheilo 7 
Ls = that ſweet fleep 
« That thou ow'dft yelterday.” STEKVENS. 
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'Tis not the roundure 4 of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide'you from our meſſengers of war ; 
Though all thele Engliſh, and their diſcipline, We 


Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, ſhall your city call us lord, 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 
Or ſhall we give the ſignal to our rage, 
And ſtalk in blood to our poſſeſſion? 
1 Crr. In brief, we ate the king of England's 
ſubjects ; ' 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 
K. Jonx. Acknowledge then the king, and let 
me in. | 
1 CiT. That can we not: but he that proves the 
king, 
To bim will we prove loyal; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates againſt the world. 
K. Joun. Doth not the crown of England prove 
the king? ; 
And, if not that, I bring you witneſſes, 
Twice fifteen thouſand hearts of England's breed, — 
BasT. Baftards, and elle. | 
R. John. To verify our title with their lives. 
K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as 
thoſe,— 
BasT. Some baſlards too. 


0 
s Tis not the roundure, &c. ] Roundure means the ſame as the 
French rondeur, i. e. the circle. 
So, in All's loft by Luſt, a tragedy by Rowley, 1633; 
„ will ſhe meet our arms 5 


„% With an alternate roundure? 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 21ſt Sonnet: 
© —— all things rare, 
„% That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems.” 
STEEVENS, 


as 


he 


$, 
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K. Puli. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 
1CiT. Till you compound whoſe right is worthieſt, 
We, for the worthieſt, hold the right from both. 
K. JohN. Then God forgive the fin of all thoſe 
ſouls, _ 
That to their everlaſting reſidence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, ſhall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 
K. Pfl. Amen, Amen !—Mount, chevaliers! to 
arms! 
BAsr. St. George, that ſwing'd the dragon, and 
ect lince, 
Sits on his horſeback at mine hoſteſs' door, 
Teach us ſome fence !—Sirrah, were I at home, 
At your den, firrah, [To AUSTRIA. ] with your lioneſs; 
I'd ſet an ox-head to your lion's hide, 
And make a monſter of you. 
AUST. Peace; no more. 
Bas r. O, tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 
K. Joux. Up higher to the plain; where we'll 
ſet forth, 
In beſt appointment, all our regiments, 
BasT. Speed then, to take advantage of the 
field. 
K. PHI. It ſhall be ſo ;—[To LEWIS. ] and at the 
other hill 
Command the reſt to ſtand, - God, and our right! 
[ Exeunt. 


* I'd ſet an 0x-head to your lion's kide,] So, in the old ſpurious 
play. of K. John : 
« But let the frolick Frenchman take no ſcorn, 
„% If Philip frout him with an Engliſh horn.“ 


Vol. XI. 3 "= 
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e II. 
The fame. 


Alarums and Excurſions; then a Retreat. Enter a 
French Herald, with trumpets, to the gates, 


F. HER. You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates,“ 

And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Engliſh mother, 
Whoſe ſons lye ſcatter'd on the bleeding ground: 
Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour'd earth ; 
And victory, with little loſs, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly diſplay'd, 
Jo enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 


Enter an Engliſh Herald, with trumpets. 


E. HER. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your 
bells ;” 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day! 


6 You men of Angiers, ke.) This ſpeech is very poetical and 
ſmooth, and except the conceit of the widow's huſband embracing 
the earth, is juſt and beautiful. Jounson. 

7 Rejoice, you men of Angirrs, &c.] The Engliſh herald falls 
ſomewhat below his antagoniſt. Silver armour gilt with blood is 2 
Poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth : 

% Here lay Duncan, 


% His filver tin lac'd with his golden blood, " JOHNSON. 


and 
cing 


falls 
is 2 
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Their armours, that march'd hence ſo filver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There {tack no plume in any Engliſh creſt, 
That is removed by a ſtaff of France; 
Our colours do return in thoſe ſame hands 
That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth ; ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntſmen,* come | 
Our laſty Engliſh, all with purpled hands, 
Died in the dying {laughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 
1 CiT. *Heralds, from off our towers we might 
behold, Dos 
From firſt to laſt, the onſet and retire 
Of both your armies; whoſe equality 
By our beſt eyes cannot be cenſured : ? 


Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anſwer'd 


blows ; 
Strength maich'd with ſtrength, and power con- 
fronted power : 
Both are alike; and both alike we like. 
One muſt prove greateſt: while they weigh ſo even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 


And, like @ jolly troop of huntſmen, &c.] It was, I think, one of 
the ſavage practices of the chaſe, for all to ſtain their hands in the 
blood of the deer, as a trophy. JOHNSON. 
Shakſpeare alludes to the ſame pradiſe in Julius Ceſar: 
© — — Here thy hunters ſtand, 
e Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe.” 
Srrxvxxs. 
9 Heralds, from off, &c.] Theſe three ſpeeches ſeem to have been 
laboured. The citizen's is the beſt; yet both alike we like is a 
poor gingle. JOHNSON. 
* —— cannot be cenſured:] i. e. cannot be eſtimated, Our 
author ought rather to have written—whoſe ſuperiority, or whole x 
mequolity, cannot be cenſured. MALONE. | 
So, in King Henry VI. Part I: 
© If you do cenſure me by what you were, 
«© Not what you are.” STEEVENS. 
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Enter, at one fide, King John, with his power; 
ELINOR, BLANCH, and the Baſtard ; at the other, 
King PHILIP, LEWIS, AUSTRIA, and Forces, 


K. JohN. France, haſt thou yet more blood to 
caſt away? 
Say, ſhall the current of our right run on?“ 
Whole paſſage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'erſwell 
With courſe diſturb'd even thy confining ſhores; 
Unleſs thou let his filver water keep 
A peaceful progreſs to the ocean. 
K. Pfl. England, thou haſt not ſav'd one drop 
of blood, 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, loſt more: And by this hand I ſwear, 
J hat ſways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we will lay down our juſt-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, 'gainſt whom theſe arms we 
bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead; 
Gracing the ſcroll, that tells of this war's loſs, 
With {laughter coupled to the name of kings. 
BasT. Ha, majeſty! how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is ſet on fire! 


3 Say, all the current of 2 our right run on?] The old copy— 
roam on. 'STEEVENS. 

The editor of the ſecond folio ſubſtituted run, which has been 
adopted in the ſubſequent editions. I do not perceive any ueed of 
change. In The Tempe we have — the wandering brooks.” 

MALONE, 
I prefer the reading of the ſecond folio. So, in K. Heniy Y: 
„As many ſtreams run into one ſelf fea.” 
The King would rather deſcribe his right as running on in 2 
dire than in an irregular courle, ſuch as would be implied by 
the word roam. STEEVENS, 


- 
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0, now doth death line his dead chaps with ſteel; 
The ſwords of ſoldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 
And now he feaſts, mouthing the fleſh of men,“ 
In undetermin'd differences of kings. 
Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, kings!“ back to the ſtained field, 
You equal potents,* firy-kindled ſpirits ! 
Then let confuſion of one part confirm 
The other's peace; till then, blows, blood, and 
death ! 
K. JoHN. 3 party do the townſmen yet ad- 
| mit! 
K. PHI. Speak, citizens, for England; who's 
your king ? 
1 Cit. The king of England, when we know the 
king. | : 


{ —— mounthing tiefe of men,] The old copy reads —mouſing. 
STEEVENS. 

Mouſing, like many other ancient and now uncouth expteſſions, 
was expelled from our author's text by Mr. Pope; and mouthing, 
which he ſubſtituted in its room, has been adopted in the ſubſequent 
editions, without auy ſufficient reaſon, in my appreheuhon. 
Mouſing is, I ſuppoſe, mamocking, and devouring eagerly, as a cat 
devours a mouſe. So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream: Well 
mous'd, Lion! Again, in The Wonderful Year, by Thomas Decker, 
1603: «++ Whilſt Troy was ſwilling ſack and ſugar, and moufirg 
fat veniſon, the mad Greekes made boufires of their houſes.” 
1 MALONE., 


I retain Mr, Pope's emendation, which is ſupported by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Hamlet: —— fiift mouth's to be laſt ſwal- 
lowed.” Shakſpeare defigned no ridicule in this ſpeech; and 
therefore did not write, (as when he was writing the burleſque in- 
terlude of Pyramus and Thiſte, )—mouſing. STEEVENS. 

* Cry, khavock, kings !/] That is, command ſlaughter to procee; 
ſo, ia Julius Ceſar : | 

% Cry, kavock, and let flip the dogs of war.” JoHns0N. 

5 You equal potents, | Potents for poientates. So, in e verie 
excellent and delectabill Treatiſe inlitultt PHILOTUS, &c. 1603: 
% Aue of the potentes of the town, ——.," STEEVENS. 
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K. Pfr. Know him in us, that here hold up 5 
right. 
K. Jonn. In us, that are our own great 4 
And bear poſſeſſion of our perſon here; 
Lord of our preſence, Angiers, and of 1 yon. 
1 C11. A greater power than we, denies all this; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 


Our former ſcruple in our ſtrong-barr'd gates: 
King'd of our fears; until our fears, reſolv'd, 


Be by ſome certain king purg'd and depos'd. 


* 


7 A greater power than we, denirs all this; 
. King'd of our fears; ] The old copy reads— 
Kings of our fears — Kc. STEEVENS, 


A greater power than we, may mean, the Lord of las, who has 


not yet decided the ſuperiority of either army; and till it be un- 


doubted, the people of Angiers will not open their gates. Secure 
and confilent es lions, they are not at all afraid, but are kings, 
i. e. maſters and commanders, of their fears, until their fears 


or doubts about the rightfu! King of England are removed. 
* ToLLET, 


We ſhould read, than ye. What power was this? their fears, It 
is plain, therefore we ſhould read: 
Kings are our ftars ; —— 
i, e. our fears are the kings which at preſent rule us. 
WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton ſaw what was requiſite to make this paſlage 


- Tenſe; and Dr. Johnſon rather too haſtily, I think, has received his 
_ emendation into the text, He reads: 


Kings are our fears j —— 
which he explains to mean, our fears are the kings which at 
prefent rule us, 
As the ſame ſenſe may be obtained by a much flighter alteration, 
I am more inclined to read: 
King'd of our fears 
King'd is uſed as a participle paſſive by Shakſpeare more than 
once, I believe. I remember one inftance in Henry the Fifth, 
Ad II. fc v. The Dauphin ſays of England; 
* — ſhe is ſo idly ting d.“ 
It is ſcarce neceſſity to add, that, of, here (as in numberleſs other 
Places, ) has the ſiguification of, by, TyYRWHITT., 


1 
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Bas T. By heaven, theſe ſcroyles of Angiers * flout 
you, kings; 
And ſtand ſecnrely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your induſtrious ſcenes * and ads of death. 
Your royal preſences be rul'd by me; | 


\ 


King'd of our fears ;] i. e. our fears being our kings, or rulers, 

King'd is again uſed in King Richard Hl: 
„% Then | am king again: 

It is mavifeft that the paſſage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it muſt have been ſo worded, that their ſears ſhould be ſtyled 
their kings or maſters, and vot they, kings or maſters of their fears 
becauſe in the next line meuton is made of theſe ſears being 
depoſed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by a 
very flight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, entitled to a place 
in the text, 

The following paſſage in our author's Rape of Lucrece, flrongly, 
in my opinion, conhrms his conje dure: 

„So (hall theſe faves [ larquin' s unruly daten, be kings, 
aud thou their flave. 
Again, in King Lear : 
„% [t ſeems, ſhe was a queen 
«© Over her paſſion, who, moiſt rebel-like, 
« Sought to be king o'er her.” | 

This paſſage in the folio is given to King Philip, and in a ſub- 
ſequent part of this ſcene, all the ſpeeches of the citizens are given 
to Hubert; which I mention, becauſe theſe, and innumerable other 
inflances, where the lame error has been committed in that edition, 
jultify ſome licence in transferring ſpeeches from one perſon to 
.. MALONE, 


—— theſe ſeroyles of 1 Eſcrouelles, Fr. i. e. ſcabby 
. fellows, 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word in Every Man in' his Humour : 
% havg them ſcroyles.!”” STEEVENS, 


9 At your induſtiijous ſcenes— ] I once wiſhed to 3 
but now | believe the text to be right. MALONE. 


The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your induſtrious 
ſcenes aud ads of death, is the ſame as it the ſpeaker had ſaid— 
your laborious induſtry of war. So, in Macbeth : 

© —— and put we on 
«© Induftrious ſoldierſhip.“ STEEVENS. 
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Do like the mutines of Jeruſalem,* 


Do like the mutines of Feruſalem,) The mutines are the my. 

tincers, the ſeditious. So again, in Hamlet : 
aud lay | 
„ Worle than the mutines in the bilboes.” 

Our author had probably read the following paſlages in 4 Con. 
pendious and moſt marvellous Hiftory of the latter times of the Jewer 
Common-weale, c. Written in Hebrew, by Joſeph Ben Gorion,.— 
traiiflaied inio Engliſh, by Peter Morwyn : „ The ſame yeere the 
civil warres grew and increaſed in Jeruſalem; for the citizens flew 
one anoiher without any truce, reſt, or quietneſle.—The people 
were divided into three parties ; where of the firſt and beſt followed 
Auani, the high-prieſt; another part followed ſeditious Jehochanan; 
the third môſt cruel Schimeon. —Auani, being a perfed godly 
man, and ſeeing the common-weale of Jeruſalem governed by the 
ſedittous, gave over his third part, that ſtacke to him, to Eliaſar, 
his lonne. Eliaſar with his companie took the Temple, and the 
courts about it, appoiuting of his men, ſome to bee fpyes, ſome 
to keepe waiche and warde. But Jehochanan tooke the market- 
place and ftrectes, the lower part of the citie. Then Schimeon, 
the Jeroſolimite, tooke the higheſt part of the towne, wherefore 
his men annoyed Jehochanan's parte fore with ſlings and croſſe- 
bowes Beiweene theſe three there was alſo moſt cruel battailes in 
Jeruſalem ior the ſpace of four daies. 

++ Titus' catpe was about ſixe furlongs from the towne, The next 
morrow they of the towne ſeeing Titus to be encamped upon the 
mount Qlivet, the captæines of the ſeditious aſſembled together, and 
fell at argument, every man with another, intending to turne fieir 
cruelty upon the Romaines, confirming and ratifying the ſame atone- 
men and purpole, by ſwearing one to another; and ſo became 
peace amongſt hem Wherefore joyning together, that before were 
three ſcverall parts, they ſet open the gates, and all the beſt of 


them iflued out with an horrible noyſe and ſhaute, that they made 


the Romaines afraide withall, in ſuch wiſe that they fled before the 
ſeditious, which ſodainly did ſet uppon them unawares,” 


The book from which I have tranſcribed theſe paſſages, was 
printed in 1602, but there was a former edition, as that before me 
is ſaid to be «© newly corteded and amended by the tranflatour.” 
From the ſpelling and the fiyle, I imagine the firſt edition of this 
book had appcared before 1580. This alluſion is not found inthe 
old play. | 

Since this note was written, I have met with an edition of the 
book which Shakſpeare had here in his thoughts, printed in 1575. 

; 2 MALONE. 


* 
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Be friends a while,* and both conjointly bend 
Your ſharpeſt deeds of malice on this town : 
By eaſt and welt let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours * have brawl'd 

down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: | 
I'd play inceſſantly upon theſe jades | 
Even till unfenced deſolation | 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, difſever your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again ; 
Turn face, to face and bloody point to point: 
Then, in a moment, fortune ſhall cull forth 
Out of one fide her happy minion ; | 
To whom in favour ſhe ſhall give the day, 
And kiſs him with a glorious victory. 
How like you this wild counſel, mighty ſtates? 
imacks it not ſomething of the policy? 

K. John. Now, by the (ky that hangs above our 

heads, 
[hke it well ;—France, ſhall we knit our powers, 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who ſhall be king of it? 

BAST. An if thou haſt the mettle ofa king, 
being wrong'd, as we are, by this peeviſh town, — 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, | 
As we will ours, againſt theſe ſaucy walls : 

And when that we haye daſh'd them to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell, 
Make work upon ourſelves, for heaven, or hell. 


Be friends a while, de.] This advice is given by the Baftard 
in the old copy of the play, though comprized in fewer and leſs 
lpirited lines. STEEVENS | 

Till their ſoul-fearing clamours — ] i. e. ſoul-appalling. See 
Vol. VIII. p. 33, n. g. f | 
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K. Pil. Let it be ſo: — Say, where will you 
aſſault? | 
K. John. We from the weſt will ſend deſtruction 
Into this city's bolom, 
AusT. I from the north. 
K. PHI. Our thunder from the ſouth. 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 
BAST. O prudent diſcipline! From north to 
ſouth ; | 
Auſtria and France ſhoot in each other's mouth: 


Aide. 
T'll ſtir them to it: Come. away, away | 
1 Cit, Hear us, great kings: vouchſafe a while 
to ſtay, 
And I ſhall ſhow you peace, and fair-faced league; 
Win you this city without ſtroke, or wound; 
Reſcue thole breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come facrifices for the field: 
Perlever not, but hear me, mighty kings. 
K. John. Speak on, with favour; we are bent 
to hear. 
1 CiT. That daughter there of Spain, the lady 
Blanch,? 
Is near to England ; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid: 
If luſty love ſhould go in queſt of beauty, 
Where ſhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love ſhould go in ſearch of virtue, 
Where ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
If love ambitious ſought a match of birth, 
5 —— the lady Blanch,] The lady Blanck was daughter to Al- 
phonſo the Ninth, king of Caſtile, and was niece to King John 
by his ſiſter Elianor. STEEVENS, 


6 If zealous loves &c.] Tealous ſeem, here to ſignify pious, ot 
influenced by motives of religion. JOHNSON, 


Ent 
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Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 
Such as ſhe is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 

If not complete, O ſay,” he is not ſhe; 


And ſhe again wants nothing, to name want, 


If want it be not, that ſhe is not he; 

He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 

Left to be finiſhed by ſuch a ſhe;* 

And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 

Whoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. 

O, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two ſuch ſhores to two ſuch ſtreams made 
one, 

Two ſuch controlling bounds ſhall yon be, kings, 

To theſe two princes, if you marry them. 

This union ſhall do more than battery can, 

Ty our faſt-cloſed gates; for, at this match, 

With ſwifter ſpleen? than powder can enforce, 

The mouth of paſſage ſhall we fling wide ope, 

And give you entrance : but, without this match, 

The ſea enraged is not half ſo deaf, 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 

More free from motion; no, not death himſelf 

In mortal fury half ſo peremptory, 

as we to keep this city. 


7 If not complete, O fay,] The old copy reads I, not complete of, 
ſay, &c. CorreRed by Sir T. Hanmer. MALONE. 
* —— ſuch a ſhe;] The old copy—as ſhe. STEEVENS. 
Dr. Thirlby preſcribed that reading, which I have here reſtored 
to the text. THEOBALD, 
——— —8t this match, 
With ſwifter ſpleen, &c.] Our author uſes ſpleen for any vio- 
lent hurry, or tumultuous ſpeed. So, in 4 Midſummer Night's | 
Dream, he applies /plcen to the lightning. I am loath io think that 
Shakſpeare meant to play with the double of match for nuptial, and 
the match of a gun. JOHNSON, 
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Bast. Here's a ſtay, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old death 
Out of his 1ags!*, Here's a large mouth, indeed, 


Here a ſtay, 
That ſhakes the rotten carcaſe of old drath 
Out of his rags!| I cannot but think that every reader wiſhe, 
for ſome other word in the place of ſtay, which though It may 
ſignify an hindrance, or man that hinders, is yet very imptoper 0 
iutroduce the uext line, I read: 
Hen « favs 
That Shakes the rotten carcaſe of old death. 
That is, here is a gat of bravery; a blaſt of menace. This ſuit; 
well with the ſpirit of the Ipeech, Slay and flaw, in a caielcl 
hand are not cally diflinguiſthed; and it the writing was obſcure, 
Han beiig a word lefs uival, was cal) nufled. JOHNSON, 
Shakſpeare ſeeins to have taken the hint of this ſpeech from the 
following in The Famous Hiſtory of Tho. Stukely, 1605, bl. 1 
„Why here's a gallant, here's a king indeed! 
„ He (peaks all Mais :—tut, let me tollow ſuch 
« A lad as this: his is pure fre; 
© Evry look he caſts, faſheih like lightning 3 
© Theies ineitle in chis boy, 
„ He brings a breath that lets our fails on fire: 
„% Why now | fee we ſhall have culls indeed.” 
' Perhaps the force of the word ſlay, is not exatly known, [1 
meet with itin Dann and Pythias, 1592: 
«© Not io prolong my lile thereby, for which I reckou not 
this, 
But to ſet my things in a flay.” 
Perhaps by a /tay, the Ballard means “ a flrady, reſolute Pn, 
who thakes,” &c. So, iu Fentou's Tragical Diſcourſes, bl. J. 4to. 
1567: —— more apt to follow th' inclination of vaine and 
laſcivious deſyer, than diſpoſed to make 2 flaze of herſelfe in the 
\ trade of honeſt vertue. A tay, however, ſeems to have been 
meaut tor ſomething afive, in the followipg paſlage in the eth 
canto of Diayton's Baron's Wars * 
Oh could ambition apprehend a Hay, 
© Thie giddy couiſe it wandereth in, to guide.” 
Again, in Spenler's Facry Queen, B. IIc. x: 
«+ Till riper yeares he taught, and ſtronget flay.” 
Shakſpeare therejore, who uſes wrongs for wrorgers, & c. Ke, 
might have uſed a lay for a ftayer. Churchyard, iu his Siege © 
Leeth, 1575, having occaſion to ſpeak of a trumpet that ſounded 
to proclaim a truce, {ays— 
„This /laye of warre made many men to mule.” 
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That ſpits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and 
ſeas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of pnppy-dogs ! 

What cannoneer begot this luſty blood? 

He ſpeaks plain cannon, fire, and ſmoke, and bounce; 

He gives the baſlinado with his tongue ; 

Our cars are cudgel'd; not a word of his, 

But buffets better than a fiſt of France : 

Zounds! I was never ſo bethump'd with words, 

Since I firſt call'd my brother's father, dad. 

ELt. Son, liſt to this. conjunction, make this 

match ; 


Give with our niece a dowry large RE 


| am therefore convinced that the firſt line of Faulconbridge's 
ſpeech needs no emendation, SIrEEVENS., 

Stay, I apprehend, here fignifies a ſupporter of a cauſe, Here's 
an extraordinary partizan, that ſhakes, &c. S0, in the laſt act of 
this play : 

„What ſurety in the world, what hopes, what Hay, 
„% When this was now a king, and now is clay?“ 
Again, in K. Henry VT. Part HI: 
© Now thtou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no fay. 
Again, in K. Richard [1]: 
© What ſlay had I, but Edward, and he's gone.“ 
Again, in Davies's Scourge of Folly, printed about tne year 1611: 
„ England's faſt triends, and Iicland's conſtant fay,” 

It is obſervable that partizan in like manner, though uow ge- 
nerally uſed to lignity an adherent o a party, originally meant a 
pike or halberd. 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words, Here's a flay, 
« Here's a fellow, who whilſt he wakes a propoſition as a ftay or 
obſtacle, to prevent the eftuhkon of blood, ſhakes, &c. The Ci- 
tizen has juſt ſaid; 

© Hear us, great kings, vouchſafe a while to flay, 
„% And I thall ſhow you peace.” Kc. 

It is, I conceive, no objetion to this interpretation, that an 
impediment or obflacle could not ſhake death, &c. though the perſon 
who endeavoured to ftay or prevent the attack of the wo kings, 
might. Shakſpeare ſeldom atiends o ſuch minutie.—But the firſt 
explanation appears to me more probable. MALONE, 
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For by this knot thou ſhalt ſo ſurely tie 

Thy now unſur'd aſſurance to the crown, 

That yon green boy ſhail have no ſun to ripe 

The bloom that promiſeth a mighty fruit. 

1 ſee a yielding in the looks of France; 

Mark, how they whiſper: urge them, while their 
ſouls : 

Are capable of this ambition; 

Leſt zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 

Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was.“ 


3 Left zeal, now melted, &c.) We have a very unuſual, and, 1 
think, not very juſt image of zeal, which, in its bigheſt deyree, 
is repreſented by others as a flame, but by Sbakſpeare, as a iroſt, 
To repre/s zeal, in the language of others, is to cool, in Shakſpeare's 
to melt it; when it exerts its utmoſt power it is commouly ſaid to 
fame, but by Shakſpeare to be congeraled. JOHNSON, 


Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a ſtate of fuſion, 
and net to diſſolving ice. STEEVENS, - | 


The alluſion, I appreheud, is to diſſolving ice; and if this paſſage 
be compared witl: otheis in our author's plays, it will not, I think, 
appear liable to Dr. Johaſon's objection. —The ſenſe, I conceive, 
is, Left the now zealous and to you well-afſefted heart of Philip, 
which but lately was cold and hard as ice, and has newly been melted 
and ſoftened, ſhould by the ſoft petitions of Conflance, and pity for 
Arthur, again become congealed and frozen. I once thought that 
«© the windy breach of ſoft petitious,” &c. ſhould be coupled with 
the preceding words, and related to the propoſal made by the 
citizen of Angieis; but I now believe that they were intended to be 
conneded, in couſtrudion, with the following line. — In a ſub- 
ſequent ſcene we find a ſimilar thought couched in nearly the ſame 
expreſhions : 

„This ac, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 

„% Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal.” 
Here Shakſpeare docs not ſay that zeal, when „ congealed, exerts 
its utmoſt power,” but, on the contrary, that when it is congealed or 
ſroz eu, it ceaſes to exert itlelf at all; it is no longer zeal. 

We again meet wich the ſame alluſiou in King Henry PITT: 

"uy This makes boid mouths: 


« Tongues ſpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
„% Allegiance in them,” 


W. 


leir 


Tts 
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1 Cit. Why anſwer not the double majeſties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town? 
K. Pil. Speak England firſt, that hath been for- 
ward firſt 
To ſpeak unto this city: What ſay you? 
K. Jann If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
on, | 
Can in this book of beauty read,* I love 
Her dowry ſhall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjou,“ and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 


Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we ſee, in the language of 
Shakſpeare, are in their higheſt ſtate of exertion, when melted; and 
reprefled or diminiſhed, when frozen The word freeze in the 
paſſages juſt quoted, ſhews that the alluſion is not, as has been ſug- 
geſted, to metals, but to ice. 

The obſcurity of the preſent paſlage ariſes from our author's uſe 
of the word zeal, which is, as it were, perſonified, Zeal, if it be 
underftood ſtridly, cannot „ cool and congeal again to what it 
vas,” (for when it cools, it ceaſes to be zea!,) though a perſon who 
is become warm and zealous in a cauſe, may afterwards become 
tool and indifferent, as he was, before he was warmed, — *+ To what: 
it was,” however, in our author's licentious language, may mean, 
« to what it was, before it was zeal.” MALONE, 


The windy breath that will cool metals in @ ſlate of fuſion, pro- 
duces not the effects of frot., I am therefore yet to learn, how 
« the ſoft petitions of Conſtance, and pity for Arthur, (two gentle 
agents) were competent to the ad of freezing. There is ſurely 
ſomewhat of impropriety, in employing Favonius to do the work of 
Boreas, STEEVENS. | 


Can in this book of beauty read,] So, in Pericles, 1609 : 
« Her face, the book of praiſes,” &c. 
Again, in Macbeth : 
% Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 
« May read ſtrange matters.” MALONE. 


5 For Anjou, ] In old editions: 
For Angiers, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poitiers, 
And all that we upon this fide the ſea, 
(Except this city now by us beſieg d,) 
Find liable, &c. 
What was the city beſieged, but Angiers? King John agrees to give 
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And all that we upon this kde the ſea 
(Except this city now by us beſieg'd, ) 
Find liable to our crown and digm 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her meh 
In titles, honours, and promotions, 
As ſhe in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. 
K. Phi. What ſay ' ſt thou, a6 lookin the lady's 
face. 

Lew. I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wendrous miracle. 
The ſhadow of myſelf form'd in her eye; 
| Which, being but the ſhadow of your ſon, 
Becomes a ſun, and makes your ſon a ſhadow: 
I do proteſt, I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now infixed I beheld myſelf, 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.* 

[ Whiſpers with BLANCH, 

BasT. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye !— 

Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow!— 
And quarter'd in her heart!—he doth eſpy 

Himſelf love's traitor : This is pity now, 


up all he held in 8 except the city of Angiers, which he now 
© beſieged and laid claim to. But could he give up all except Angiers, 
and give up that too? Anjou was one of the provinces which the 
Engliſh held in France. THEOBALD, 


Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, the reading which he 
would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play of 
King Fokn, 4to. 1591. STEEVENS. 


See alſo p. 328, n, 2. MALONE. 


* Drawn in the flattering table of ker eye. ] So, in All's well that 
ends well : 
90 to fit and draw | 
« His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
% In our heart's table.” 
Table is pidure, or, rather, the board or canvas on which any 


objed is painted. Tableav, Fr. STSLVENS, 


now 
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H. 
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That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd, there 
ſhould be, x 
In ſuch a love, ſo vile a lout as he. 

Branch. My uncle's will, in this reſpect, is mine: 
If he ſee avght in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he ſees, which moves his hiking, 
| can with eaſe tranſlate it to my will; 

Or, if you will, (to ſpeak more properly,) 

| will; enforce it eaſily to my love. 

further 1 will not flatter you, my lord, 

That all I fee in you is worthy love, 

Than this, —that nothing do 1 ſee in you, 

Though churliſh thoughts themſelves ſhould be 
your judge,) 

That I can find ſhould merit any hate. 

K. John. What ſay theſe young ones? What ſay 

you, my niece? 

BLaxcn. That ſhe is bound in honour ſtill to do 
What you in wiſdom ſhall vouchſafe to ſay. 

K. John. Speak then. prince Dauphin; can you 

love this lady ? 

Lew. Nay, aſk me if I can refrain from love; - 
For I do love her moſt unfeignedly. 

K. JohN. Ihen do! give Volqueſſen,“ Touraine, 

Maine, 
Poictiers, and Anjou theſe five provinces, 
With "Tho to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thouſand marks of Engliſh coin.— 


1 —— Volqueſſen, ] This is the ancient name for the country 
now called the Vexin; in Latin, Pagus Velocaſſinus. That part of 
u called the Norman Vexin, was in diſpute between Philip and John, 

STEEVENS, 


This and the ſubſequent line (except the words, „ do I give”) 
ae taken from the old play, MALONE, 


Vor. XI. A a 
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Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal, 
Command thy fon and daughter to join hands. 
K. Pfl. It likes us well; —Young princes, cloſe 
your hands.” 
AusT. And your lips too; for, I am well aſſurd 
That I did ſo, when I was firſt aſſur' d.“ 
K. Pil. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates, 
Let in that amity which you have made; 
For at ſaint Mary's chapel, preſently, 
The rites of marriage ſhall be ſolemniz'd.— 
Is not the lady Conſtance in this troop ?— 
I know, ſhe is not; for this match, made up, 
Her preſence would have interrupted much: — 
Where is ſhe and her ſon ? tell me, who knows, 
LEw. She is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs' 
tent. ? 
K. Pri. And, by my faith, this league, that we 
have made, 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure.— 
Brother of England, how may we content 


7 —— Young princes, cloſe your hands: ] See The Winter's Tale, 
Vol. X. p. 17, n. 9. MALONE, 


8 I am well aflur'd; 

That I did ſo, when I was firft aflur'd.] Aſſur'd is here uſed 
both in iis common ſeuſe, and in an uncommon one, where it 
ſignifies affianced, contradted. So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

% called me Dromio, ſwore I was afſur'd to her.“ 
STEEVENS, 


9 Sie is ſad and paſſionate at your highneſs' tent, ] Paſſionate, in this 
inſtance, does not Gbgnify diſpoſed to anger, but à prey to mournful 
ſenſations, So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money : 
66 Thou art paſuonate, ; 

© Haſt been brought up with girls.” STervexs. 
Again, in the old play entitled The True Tragedie of Richard dult 
of Yorke, 1600: e 

„Tell me, good madam, 

„% Why is your grace lo faſfionate of late?” MALONE. 
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This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way, 
To our own vantage. | | 
K. Jonn. We will heal up all: 
For we'll create young Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of, —Call the lady Conſtance; 
Some ſpeedy meſſenger bid her repair 
To our folemnity :—I truſt we ſhall, 
If,not fill up the meaſure of her will, 
Yet in ſome meaſure ſatisfy her ſo, 
That we ſhall ſtop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as haſte will ſuffer us, 
To this unlook'd for unprepared pomp. | 
[Exeunt all but the Ballard. —T he Citizens retire 
| from the walls. 
BasT. Mad world! mad kings! mad compoſi- 
tion! 
John, to ſtop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part:“ 
And France, (whoſe armour conſcience buckled on: 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own ſoldier,) rounded in the ear 


;. 
els' 


We 


* —— departed with a part:] To part and to drpart were for- 
merly ſynonymous. So, in Every Man in his Humour: Faith, 
fir, I can hardly depart with ready money.” Again, in Every 
Woman in ker Humour, 1609: * She'll ſerve under him till death 
us depart.” STEEVENS., 


. rounded in the ear — ] i. e. whiſpered in the ear. This 
phraſe is frequently uſed by Chaucer, as well as later writers. So, 
in Lingua, or A Combat of the Tongue, Kc. 1607: * I help'd 
Herodatus to pen ſome part of his Muſes; tent Pliny ink to write 
his hiſtory, and rounded Rabelais in the car when be hillorihed 
Pantagruel.” Again, in The Spamſh Tragedy: | 

« Forthwith Revenge ſhe rounded me i” i car. 8 
STEEVEYNS, 


duke 
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With that ſame purpoſe- changer, that fly devil; Th 

That broker, that ſtill breaks the pate of faith; M- 

That daily break-vow; he that wins of all, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, yonng men, maids ;— 

Who having no external thing to loſe 

But the word maid. cheats the poor maid of that; 

That ſmooth-faced gentleman, tickling comme. 
dity,— 

Commodity, he bias of the world; 

The world, who of itſelf is peiſed well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground; 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 


4 Who having no external thing to loſe 
But the word maid, —cheats the poor maid of that; ] The con- 
ſtrution here appears extremely harſh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there is any corruption; for I have obſerved a fimilar 
phraſeology in other places in theſe plays. The conſtruction is, — 


Commodity, he that wins of all, — ke that cheats the poor maid of A 
that only external thing ſhe has to loſe, namely the word maid, A. 
i. e. her chaſtity. Who having is uſed as the abſolute caſe, in the 

ſenſe of © they having —; and the words „ who having no ex- 1 


ternal thing to loſe but the word maid,” are in ſome meaſure pa- 
renthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be included in a pa- | 
rentheſis, becauſe then there would remain nothing to which the pre 
relative that at the end of the line could be referred. In Th: 
Winter's Tale, are the following lines, in which we find a fimilar 
phraſeology : 


© —— This your ſon-in-law, pr 
«© And ſon unto the king (whom heavens direQing,) m. 
„ls troth-plight to your daughter. in 


Here the pronoun whom is uſed for kim, as who, in the paſlage 
before us, is uſed for they. MALONE. | 


5 Commodity, the bias of the world; |. Commodity is intereſt, So, 80 
in Damon and Pythias, 1582: * 
6 —— for vertue's ſake only, 
© They would honour friend{hip, and not for commoditie. ” de 
Again: | 
„ I will uſe his friendſhip to mine own commoditie. ” 
| STEEVENS, 


So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: 
„% O the world is like a {yas bowle, and it runs all on the rich 
mens ſides. HENDERSON, 
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This ſway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent: 
And this ſame bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker,“ this all-changing word, 
Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn bim from his own determin'd aid,“ 
From a reſolv'd and honourable war, 

To a moſt baſe and vile-concluded peace. — 
And why rail I on this commodity? 

But for becauſe he hath not woo'd me yet: 

Nor that I have the power to clutch my hand, * 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm; 
But for my hand,” as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich, 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And ſay, there is no fin, but to be rich; 
And being rich, my virtue then ſhall, be, 

To ſay,—there is no vice, but beggary: 


6 —— this broker, ] A broker in old language meant a pimp or 
procureſs. See a note on Hamlet, AG II. 
„% Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers,” Kc. 


MALONE, / 


1 —— from his own determin'd aid, ] The word eye, in the line 
preceding, and the word own, which can ill agree with aid, induces 
me to think that we ought to read — „ his own determined ain, 
inſtead of aid. His own aid is little better than nonfenſe. 

M. MASON, 


clutch my land,] To clutch my hand, is to claſp it cloſe. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: «+ — putting the hand into the pocket, 
and extraQing it clutched.”” Again, in Antonio's Revenge, 1602 : 
„% The fiſt of ſtrenuous vengeance is clutch'd." 
See alſo note on Macbeth, Ad II. ſc. i. STEEVENS. 
9 But for, Cc. ] i.e. becauſe. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
© I curſe myſelf, for they are ſent by me. REED. 
Again, in Othello : 
© —— or for I am declin'd 
% Into the vale of years. MALONE. 
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Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worſhip thee! ¶ Exit.“ 


ACT III. SCENE I: 
The ſame. The French King's. Tent. 


Enter CONSTANCE, ARTHUR, and SALISBURY. 


* R ; 
ConsT. Gone to be married! gone to {wear a 
peace! 
Falſe blood to falſe blood join'd! Gone to be 
friends! CEO ID 
Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thoſe pro- 
vinces ? 
It is not ſo; thou haſt miſpoke, miſheard; 
Be well advisd, tell o'er thy tale again: 
It cannot be; thou doſt but ſay, tis fo; 
I trutt, I may not truſt thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary, 
Thou ſhait be puniſh'd for thus frighting me, 
For 1 am ſick, and capable of fears; 
Opprels'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
? In the old copy the ſecond 2& extends to the end of the 
ſpeech of Lady Conſtance in the next ſcene, at the concluſion of 
which ſhe throws herſelf on the ground. The preſent divilion 
which was made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by the 
ſublequent editors, is certainly right. MALONE, 
See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 363. STEEveNns. 
* For I am fect, and capable of fears; | i. e. I have a ſtrong 
ſenſibility; 1 am trembliugly alive to appreheaſion. So, in Hamlet: 


© His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
«© Would make them capable. MALONE. 


vit.“ 
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A widow, “ huſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears: 

And though thou now confeſs, thou didſt but jeſt, 

With my vex'd ſpirits I cannot take a truce, 

But they will quake and tremble all this day. 

What doſt thou mean by ſhaking of thy head ? 

Why doſt thou look ſo ſadly on my ſon? 

What means that hand upon that breaſt of thine? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ? ? 

Be theſe ſad ſigns” confirmers of thy words ? 

Then ſpeak again; not all thy former tale, 

But this one word, whether thy tale be true, 
SAL. As true, as I believe, you think them falle, 

That give you cauſe to prove my ſaying true. 
ConsT. O, if thou teach me to believe this ſor- 

row, 

Teach thou this ſorrow how to make me die; 

And let belief and hfe encounter lo, 

As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 

Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 

Lewis marry Blanch ! O, boy, then where art thon ? 


4 4 widow,] This was not the fat, Conſtance, was at this 
time married to a third huſband, Guido, brother to the Viſcount of 
Touarn. She had been divorced from her ſecond huſband, Ranulph, 
Earl of Cheſter. MALONE, | 

* Like a proud river peering 0'er his bounds? ] This ſeems to have 
been imitated by Marſton, in his Inſatiate Counteſs, 1603 : 

„% Then how much more in me, whoſe youthful veins, 
„ Like a proud river 0erflow their bounds ——. " 
MAaLONE,' 

6 Be theſe ſad ſigns —] The ſad ſigns are, the Shaking of his head, 
the laying his hand on his breaſt, &c. We have again the ame 
words in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

« So ſhe, at theſe ſad ſigus exclaims on death.” 
Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read — Be theſe ſad ſighs — Kc. 
MALOXE, 
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France friend with England! what becomes of 
me? — | 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy fight; 
1bis news hath made thee a moſt ugly man. 
SAL. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
But {poke the harm that is by others done? 
ConsT. Which harm within itſelf ſo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that ſpeak of it. 
ARTH. I do beſeech you, madam, be content. 
ConsT. If thou, ' that bid'ſt me be content, wert 
grim, 
Ugly, and {land'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleaſing blots, * and ſightleſs“ ſtains, 
Lame; fooliſh, crooked, ſwart, * prodigious, * 


7 Tf thou, &ke. ] Maſfinger appears to have copied this paſlage in 
The Unnatural Combat: 
© —— — If thou hadſt been born 
« Deform'd and crooked in the features of 
« Thy body, as the manners of thy mind; 
©« Moor-lip'd, flat-nos'd, &c. &c. 
©« I had been bleſt. STEEVENS. 
* Ugly, and fland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
Full of unpleaſing blots, ] So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece, 
1394 : 
„ The blemiſh that will never be forgot, 
«Worſe than a {laviſh wipe, or birth-hour's blot.” 
. MALONE, 
fightleſs — |] The poet uſes fightleſs for that which we 
now expreſs by unſightly, diſagreeable to the eyes. JOHNSON. 
* —— Jwart, | Swart is brown, inclining to black. So, in 
K. Henry VI. Part I. Ad I. fc. ii: 
„And whereas I was black and ſwart before. 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, AQ III. fc. ii: 
„ Swart like my ſhoe, but her face nothing ſo clean kept. 
STEEVENS, 


prodigious, ] That is, portentous, fo deformed as to be 
taken for a foretoken of evil. JOHNSON, 


In this ſenſe it is uſed by Decker, in the firſt part of The Honef 
Whore, 1604: 


3 


in 
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Patch'd with fonl moles, and eve-offending marks, 
I] would not care, I then would be content; 

For then 1 ſhould not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deſerve a crown. 

But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 

Of nature's gifts thou may'ſt with lilies boaſt, 


And with the halſ-blown roſe : but fortune, O! 


She 1s corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; _ 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair reſpect of ſovereignty, 

And made his majeſty the bawd to theirs. 

France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That ſtrumpet fortune, that uſurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forſworn ? 
Envenom him with words; or get thee gone, 
And leave thoſe woes alone, which I alone, 

Am bound to underbear. 

SAL. Pardon me, madam, 
I may not go without you to the kings. 

ConsT. Thou may'ſt, thou ſhalt, I will not go 

with thee : 
I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout.“ 
„ yon comet ſhews his head again; 
« Twice hath he thus at croſs-turns thrown on us 
« Prodigious looks.” 
Again, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: 
„% Over whoſe roof hangs this prodigious comet.“ 

Again, in The Engliſh Arcadia, by Jarvis 8 1607: 
« O, yes, I was prodigious to by birth-right, and as a * ſtar 
at thine unlook'd for funeral,” STEEVeNs, 

4 —_— makes his owner Rout. } The old editions eee ils 
owner ſtoop : the emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. JOHNSON. 


So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. VI: 
4% Full with out grief and with diſdainful woe,” SrEEVEX«S. 
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To me, and to the ſtate of my great grief, 
Let kings aſſemble; * for my grief's ſo great, 


Our author has rendered this paſſage obſcure, by indulging 
bimſclf in one ot thoſe conceits in which he too much delights, 
aud by bounding rapidly, with his uſual licence, from one idea to 
another This obſcurity induced Sir T. Hanmer for ſloop to ſub. 
ftitute out; a reaving that appears to me to have been too hallily 
adopted 11 the ſubſequent editions. 

The coufution atiles from the poet's having perſonified grief in 
the firſt past of the paſſage, and ſuppoſing the afflided perſon to 

be bowed to the earth by that pride or haughtineſs which Grief is 
ſaid to pofleſs; and by making the alflided perſon, in the latter 
part of che paſſage, aQuaicd by this very pride, and exatting the 
ſame kind of obeiſance from others, that Grief has exacted from 
her.—++ I will not go (lays Couſtance) to theſe kings; I will teach 
my ſorrows to be proud; for Grief is proud, and makes the af. 
flicted floop; therefore bete | throw myſelf, and let them come to 
me. Heie, had the flopped, and thrown herſelf ou the ground, 
and had nothing more been added, however we might have 
diſapproved of the conceit, we ſhould have had no temptation 
to dilturb the text. But the idea of throwing herſelf on the 
ground luggelts a new image; and becauſe her flately grief is ſo 
great that nothing but the huge earth can ſupport it, ſhe conliders 
the ground as her throne; and having thus inveſted herſelf with 
regal dignity, ſhe as queen in miſery, as poſſeſſing (like Imogen 
+ the ſupreme cron of grief,“ calls on the princes of the wol! 
to bow down before her, as ſhe has herſelf been bowed down by 
atflition, 

Such, I think, was the proceſs that paſſed in the poet's mind; 
which appears to me fo clearly to explain the text, that I ſee uo 
reaſon for departing from it. MALONE, 


o me, and to the flate of my great grief, 

Let kings aſſemble; | In Muck ado about Nothing, the father of 
Hero, depreiſed by her diſgrace, declares himſelf ſo ſubdued by 
grief that a thread may lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato 
and Lady Couſtance produces effeas direaly oppoſite, and yet both 
agreeable to nature? Sorrow ſoftens the mind while it is yet 
warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by deſpair. 
Dittreſs, while there remains any proſpe@ of relief, is weak an! 
Hexible, but when no ſuccour remains, is featle(s and ſtabbotu; 
angry alike at thoſe that injure, and at thoſe that do not help; 
careleſs to pleaſe where nothing can be gained, and fearleſs t9 
offend when there is nothing furiher to be dreaded, Such was 
this writer's knowledge of the pailious, JOHNSON. 
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That no ſupporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and ſorrow fit; © 


Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.“ 
[ She throws herſelf on the ground. 


6 —— here I and ſorrow fit; ] The old copy has— ſorrows. 
STEEVENS. 


A flight corruption has here deſtroyed a beautiful image. There 
is no poetical reader tbat will not join with me in reading— 
« here I and Sorrow fit.” M. MASON, 


Perhaps we ſhould read — Here I and ſorrow fit. Our author 
might have intended to perſonify ſorrow, as Marlowe had done 
before him, in his King Edward II: | 

„While I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
© Where Sorrow at my elbow flill attends.” 

The travſcriber's ear might eaſily have deceived bim, the two 
readings, when ſpoken, ſounding exaQly alike. So, we hind in the 
quarto copy of K. Henry IV. P. I: 

++ The mailed Mars ſhall on his allars ſit.— 
inftead of——ſhall on his altar fit. Again, in the quarto copy of the 
ſame play we have monſtrous ſcantle, inſtead of —mouftrous cantle. 

In this conje dure I had once great confidence; but, a precedingy 
line— 

«© I will inftru& my ſorrows io be proud,” 
now appears to me to render it ſomewhat diſputable. 

Perhaps our author here remembered the deſcription of Elizabgth, 
the widow of King Edward IV. given in an old book, that, I be- 
lieve, he had read: „ The Queen ſat alone below on the. ruſhes, al 
defolate and diſmaide; whom the Archbiſhop comforted in the beft 
manner that he coulde.” Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 
1543. So alſo, in a book already quoted, that Shakſpeare appears 
to have read, A compendious and moſt marvelous hiftory of the latter 
times of the Jewes Commonweale : „ All thoſe things when I Joſeph 
heard tydings of, I tare my head with my hand, and calt aſhes 
upon my beard, ſitting in great ſorrow upon the ground. MALONE, 

7 —— bid kings come bow to it.] I muſt here account for the 
liberty I have taken to make a chauge in the diviſion of the ſecond 
and third ads. In the old editions, the ſecond act was made to 
end here; though it is evident Lady Conflance here, in her deſpair, 
ſeats herſelf on the floor: and the muſt be ſuppoſed, as | formerly 
obſerved, immediately to riſe again, only to go off and end the 
at decently; or the flat ſcene muſt ſhut her in from the bght of the 
audience, an abſurdity I cannot wiſh to accuſe Shakipeare of, Mr. 
Gildon and ſome other criticks fancied, that a conſid erable part of the 
ſecond ad was loſt; and that the chaſm begau here. | had joined 
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Enter King Joux, King Pil, LEWIS, BLANCH, 
EILINOR, Baſtard, AusTRIA, and Attendants. 
K. Pani. Iis true, fair daughter; and this bleſſed 
day. As 
Ever in France ſhall be kept feſtival: 


in this ſuſpicion of a ſcene or two being loſt; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into this error. It ſeems to be ſo, (ſays he,] and it 
were to be wiſh'd the reflorer (meaning me) could ſupply it.“ To 
deſerve this great man's thanks, I will venture at the taſk; and 
hope to convince my readers, that nothing is loſt; but that I have 
ſupplied the ſuſpe&ed chaſm, only by reQifying the diviſion of the 
acts. Upon looking a little more narrowly into the conſtitution of 
the play, I am ſatisfied that the third act ought to begin with that 
ſcene which has hitherto been accounted the laſt of the ſecond ad: 
and my reaſons for it are theſe. The match being concluded, in 
the ſcene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and Blanch, a meſſenger 
is ſent for Lady Conſtance to King Philip's tent, for her to come 
to Saint Mary's church to the ſolemnity. The princes all go out, 
as to the marriage; and the Baſtard fiaying a little behind, to de- 
ſcant on intereſt and commodity, very properly ends the act. The 
next ſcene then, in the French king's tent, brings us Saliſbury 
delivering his meſſage to Conſtance, who, refuſing to go to the 
ſolemnity, ſets herſelf down on the floor. The whole train re- 
turning from the church to the French king's pavilion, Philip 
exprefles ſuch ſatisfadion on occaſion of the happy ſolemnity of 
that day, that Conftance riſes from the floor, and joins in the 
ſcene by entering her proteſt againſt their joy, and curſing the 
buſineſs of the day. Thus, I conceive, the ſcenes are fairly con- 
tinued; and there is no chaſm in the adtion, but a proper interval 
made both for Saliſbury's coming to Lady Conſtance, and for the 
folemnization of the marriage, Beſides, as Faulconbridge is 
evidenily the poet's favourite charaQter, it was very well judged 
to cloſe the ad with his ſoliloquy. THEOBALD. 


This whole note ſeems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 


forgets there were, in Shakſpeare's time, no moveable ſcenes in 
common playhouſes. JOHNSON, 


It appears from many paſſages that the ancient theatres had the 
advantages of machinery as well as the more modern ſtages. See 
a note on the fourth ſcene of the fifth ad of Cymbeline. 

How happened it that Sbakſpeare himſelf ſhould have mens» 
tioned the ad of ſhifting ſcenes, if in his time there were no ſcenes 
capable of being ſhifted? Thus in the chorus to King Henry F. 

** Unto Southampton do we /hift our ſcene.” 


de 
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To ſolemnize this day,* the glorious ſun _ 

Stays in his courle, and plays the alchemiſt ; ? 

Turning, with ſplendor of his precious eye, 

The meagre cloddy eafth to glittering gold : 

The yearly courſe, that brings this day about, 

Shall never ſee it but a holyday.* | 
ConsT. A wicked day,“ and not a holyday !\—— 


Ri ſing. 


This phraſe was hardly more ancient than the cuſtom which it 
deſcribes. STEEVENS, 


* To ſolemnize-this day, &c.] From this paſſage Rowe ſeeras to 
have borrowed the firſt lines of his Fair Penitent. JOHNSON. 


The firft lines of Rowe's trage dy 
Let this auſpicious day be ever ſacred,” &c. | 
are apparently taken from Dryden's Verhoa of the ſecond Satire 
of Perfuus : 
„Let this auſpicious morniug be expreſt,” &c. STEEVENS. 
9 —— and plays the alchemiſt; | Milton has borrowed this 
thought : 73 | 
© —— when with one virtuous touch 
© TA“ arch-chemic ſun,” kc. Paradiſe Loft, B. III. STEEVENS. 


So, in our author's 33d Sonnet: 
„ Gilding pale ftreams with keavenly alchm.“ MALONE, 


* Shall never ſee it but 'a holyday. ] So, in The Famous Hiſtorie of 
George Lord Fauconbridge, 1616: This joyful day of their arrival 
chat of Richard I. and his miſtreſs, Clarabel, ] was by the king 
and his counſcll canonized for a holy-day.” MALONE. 


3 4 wicked day, &c, ] There is a paſſage in The Honefft Whore, 
by Decker, 1604, ſo much reſembling the preſent, that I cannot 
forbear quoting it: - 

„% Curſt be that day for ever, that robb'd her 

« Of breath, and me of bliſs! henceforth let it and 
« Within the wizzard's book ( the kalendar) 

« Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be choſen 

« By thieves, , by villains, and black murderers, 

« As the beft day for them to labour in, 

« If henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 

« Be got with child with treaſon, facrilege, 

« Atheiſm, rapes, treacherous friendſhip, perjury, 
« Slander (the beggars fin), lies (the lin of fools), 
„% Or any other damu'd impieties, 

« On Menday let them be delivered,” &c, HENDERSON. 
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What hath this day deſerv'd? what hath it done; 
That it in golden letters ſhould be ſet, 

Among the high tides,* in the kalendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week; 
This day of ſhame, oppreſſion, perjury: 

Or, if it muſt land ſtill, let wives with child 
Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 
Left that their hopes prodigiouſlly be croſs'd: 
But on this day, let ſeamen fear no wreck; 

No bargains break, that are not this day made: ” 
This day, all things begun come to ill end; 
Yea, faith itſelf to hollow falſehood change! 


: kiek tides, ] i. e. ſolemn ſeaſons, times to be obſerved 
2 others. STEEVENS. 


* Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week;) In alluſion (25 
Mr. Upton has obſerved) to Job iii. 3: « Let the day periſh,” &c. 
and v. 6: Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not 
come into the number of the months.” MALONE. 


In The Fair Penitent, the imprecation of Caliſta on the night 
whick betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this and 
ſubſequent verſes in the ſame chapter of Job. STEEVENSs. 


* —— prodigiouſly be croſs'd:} i. e. be ons (56 by the pro- 
duttion of a prodigy, a monſter, So, in 4 Midſummer Night's 
Dream: 

« Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 
8 « Deſpiſed in nativity.” Sręxvexs. 


7 But on this day, &c.] That is, except on this day. JOHNSON, 


In the ancient almanacks ( ſeveral of which I have in my poſ- 
ſeſſion ) the days ſuppoſed to be favourable or unfavourable to bar- 
gains, are diftinguifhed among a number of other particulars of the 
like importance. This circumſtance is alluded to in Webſter's 
Duckeſs of Maly, 1623: _ 

« By the almanac, I think 

« To chooſe good days and ſhun the critical,” 
Again, in The Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 

1 an almanac 


« Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
„% Days of iniquity to cozen fools in. STEEVENS. 


See Macbeth, Act IV. fc. i, MALONE, 


hi 
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K. Phl. By heaven, lady, you ſhall have no cauſe 
To curſe the fair proceedings of this to 


Have I not pawn'd to you my majeſty ? 


ConsT. You have beguil'd me with a connterfeit, 

Reſembling majeſty ; which, being touch'd, and 
tried, 

Proves valueleſs: You are forſworn, forſworn; 

You came in arms to ſpill mine enemies“ blood, 

But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours : 

The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 

Is cold in amity and painted peace, 

And our oppreſſion hath made up this league :— 

Arm, arm, you heavens, againſt theſe perjur'd 
kings! 

A widow cries; be huſband to me, heavens ! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 

Wear out the day) in peace; but, ere ſunſet, 

Set armed diſcord* iat theſe perjur'd kings! 

Hear me, O, hear me! 


AUST. Lady Conſtance, peace; 


* You have beguild me with a counterfeit, 

Reſembling majrſty; ] i. e. a falle coin. A counterfeit formerly 
ſignified alſo a porirait, —A repreſentation of the king being uſually 
imprefled on his coin, the word feems to be here ufed equivocally. 

MALONE, 

9 Reſembling majefly; which, bring touch'd, and tried, ] Being 

touch d—ſiguifies, having the tou one applied to it. The two 

laſt words — and tri-d, which create a redundancy of meaſure, 
ſhould, as Mi. Ritlon obſerves, be omitted. STEEVENS. 


* You came in arms % il mine enemies blood, 

But now in arms you ſtrengthen it with yours: ] IT am afraid 
here is a clinch intended. You came in war to deſtroy my enemies, 
but now you ſtrengthen them in embraces. JOHNSON. 

3 Wear out the day — | Old copy— days, CorreQed by Mr. 
Webel. MALONE, 

* Set armed diſcord, Kc. | Shakſpeare makes this dice cuiſe, 
ellectual. JOHNSON, 
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Consrt. War! war! no peace! peace is to mea 

war. 

O Lymoges! O Auſtria !* thou doſt ſhame 

That bloody ſpoil: Thou ſlave, thou wretch, thou 
coward ; 

Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 

Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger fide! 

Thou fortune's champion, that doſt never fight 

But when her humourous ladyſhip is by 

To teach thee ſafety ! ! thou art perjur'd too, 

And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. What a fool art thoy, 

A ramping fool; to brag, and ſtamp, and (wear, 

Upon my party! Thou cold- blooded flave, 

Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide? 


* 0 "EIN O Auſtria! | The propriety or impropriety of 
theſe titles, which. every editor has ſuffered to pals unnoted, de- 
ſerves a little confideration. Shakſpeare has, on this occaſion, 
followed the old play, which at once furniſhed him with the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, and aſcribed the death of Richard I. to 
the duke of Auſtria. In the perſon of Auſtria, he has conjoined 
the two well-known enemies of Ccoaur-de-lion. Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria,” threw him into priſon, in a former expedition; ; [in 1193 
but the caſtle of Chaluz, before which he fell, [in 1199 |] belonged 


to Vidomar, viſcount of Limoges; and the archer who pierced his A 

ſhoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Bertrand 

de Gourdon. The editors ſeem hitherto to have underſtood Lymoges A 

as being an appendage to the title of Auſtria, and therefore eu- 

quired no further about it. A 
Holinſhed ſays on chis occaſion: „ The ſame yere, Phillip, ſa 


baſtard ſonne to king Richard, to whom his father had given the 
caſtell and honor of Coinacke, killed the viſcount of Limoges, in 


revenge of his father's death,” &, Auſtria, in the old play 8 

[ printed i in 1591 | is called Lymoges, the Auſtrick duke. h 
With this note, 1 was favoured by a geutleman to whom I have c 

yet more conſiderable obligations in regard to Shakſpeare. His ſ 

extenſive knowledge of hiſtory and manners, has frequently ſup- u 

plied me with apt and neceſlary illuſtrations, at the ſame time that 

his judgement has correded my errors; yet ſuch has been his cou- 1 


ſtant ſolicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but I may 
give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to this note 
the uame of my friend HENRY BLAKE, Eſq. STEEVENS, 
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Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ftrength? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my foes? . 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ſhame, * 
And hang a calf's-{kin on thoſe recreant limbs.“ 


— 


5 —— doff it for ſhame, ] To doff is to do off, to put of. So, 
in Fuimus Troes, 1633: 
Sorrow muſt doff her ſable weeds.” STEEvVENs. 


6 And hang a call's-ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs, | When fools 
were kept for diverſion in great families, they were diſtinguiſhed 
by a calf's-ſkin coat, which had the buttons down the back; and 
this they wore that they.might be known for fools, and eſcape the 
reſentment of thoſe whom they provoked with their waggeries. 

In a little penny book, intitled The Birth, Liſe, and Drath of 


Jokn Franks, with the Pranks he played though @ meer Fool, mention 


is made in ſeveral places of a calf's-/kin. In chap. x. of this book, 
ack is ſaid to have made his appearance at his lord's table, haviag 
then a new cal/-/kin, red and white ſpotted. This fad will explain 
the ſarcaſm of Conſtance and Faulconbridge, who mean to call 
Auſtria a fool. Six J. Hawkins. | 


I may add, that the cuftom is fill preſerved in Ireland; and the 
fool in any of the legends which the mummers ad at Chriſtmas, 
always appears in a calf's or cow's /kin.. lu the prologue to Wity 
Beguiled, are the two following paſlages: | 

„Il make him do penance upon the flage in a calf's-/kin," 
Again: 

, « His calf's-/kin jeſts from hence are clean exil'd,” 

Again, in the play: W- 
«© I'll come wrapp'd in a calf's-ſkin, and cry bo, bo. ; 
Again: —— il wrap me in a rouſing cglf-/kin ſuit, and come like 
ſome Hobgoblin. «© I mean my Chriſtmas calf s-ſkin ſuit. " 
STEEVENS. 


It does not appear that Conſtance means to call Auſtria a fool, as 
Sir John Hawkins would have it; but ſhe certainly means to call 
him coward, and to tell him that a calf's-/tin would ſuit his re- 
creant limbs better than a lion's. They till ſay of a daftardly per- 
ſon that he is a calf-hearted fellow ; and a run-away ſchool boy 1s 
uſually called a great calf. RITSON. 

The ſpeaker in the play [ih Beguiled] is Robin Goodſellow. 
Perhaps, as has been ſuggeſted, Conſtance, by cloathing Auſtria 
in a calf's-ſkin, means only to infinuate that he is a coward, The 
word recreant ſeems to fayous ſuch a ſuppoſitiou. MALONE, 
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Ausr. O, that a man ſhould ſpeak thoſe words 


to me! 

BasT. And hang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant 
limbs. 

Ausr. Thou dar'ſt not ſay ſo, villain, for thy 
life. 

 BasT. And bang a calf's-ſkin on thoſe recreant 
limbs.“ 

K. Johx. We like not this; thou doſt forget thy. 
ſelf. 


7 Here Mr. Pope inſerts the following ſpeeches from the old 
play of King John, printed in 1991, before Shakſpeare appears to 
have commenced a writer: 

© Auſt. Methinks, that Richard's pride, and Richard's fall, 
©« Should be a precedent 10 fright you all. 
„% Faulc, What words are thele? how do my ſinews ſhake! 

„% My father's foe clad in my father's ſpoil: 

© How doth Aledto whiſper in my ears, 

6 OY not, Richard, kill the villain ſtraight; 

„% Diſrohe him of the matchleſs monument, 

« Thy father's triumph oer the ſavages! 

„% Now by his foul I ſwear, my father's ſoul, 

„% Twice will 1 not review the morning's riſe, 

% Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

„ And ſplit thy heart for weaiing it fo long.” STEEVEXNS, 


I cannot by any means approve of the inſettion of theſe lines 
from the otter play, If they were necellary to explain the ground 
o the Baſjtard's quarrel to Auſtnia, as Mr. Pope fuppoles, they 

ould rather be inſerted in the firſt ſcene of the ſecond act, at the 
time of the firſt altercation between the Baltard and Auttria, But 
indeed the ground of their quarrel ſeems to be as clearly exprelled 
in the firſt ſcene as in theſe lines; ſo that they are unnecelliry in 
either place; and therefore, I think, ſhould be thrown out of the 
text, as well as the three other lines, which have been inferied with 
as little reaſon in Ad III. ſc, ii: Thus hath king Richard's, xc 

I fKwWHITT, 
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Enter PANDULPH. 


K. Par. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 


Paxp. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven! 
To thee, king John, my holy errand 1s. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And from pope Innocent the legate here, 
Do, in his name, religiouſly demand, 


Why thou againſt the church, our holy mother, 


So wilfully doſt ſpurn ; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, choſen archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy ſee? 
This, in our foreſaid holy father's name, 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 


K. Joux. What earthly name to interrogatories, * 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king? 


* What earthly, c.] This muſt have been at the time when 
it was written, in our Rruggles with popery, a very captivating ſcene. 
So many paſſages remain in which Shakſpeare evidently takes his 


advantage of the facts then recent, and of the paſhons then in mo- 


tion,\that I cannot but ſuſped that time has obſcured much of his 


art, and that many alluſions yet remain undiſcovered, which per- 


haps may be gradually retrieved by fucteedivg commentators. 
| Jonuns0N, 


The ſpeech ſtands thus in the old ſpurious play: „ And what 
haft thou, or the pope thy maſter to do, to demand of me how [I 
employ mine own? Know, fir prieſt, as I honour the church aud 
holy churchmen, ſo I ſcorne to be ſubje& to the greateſt prelate in 
the world. Tell thy maſter ſo from me; and ſay, John of England 
ſaid it, that never an Italian prieſt of them all, ſhall either have 
tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England; but as Jam king, fo 
will I reign next under God, ſupreme head both over ſpiritual and 
temporal: and he that contradifQs me in this, I'll make him hop 
headleſs.” STEEVENS. 


' What earthly name 10 interrogatories, 7 
Gan taſk He free week, Tc, ] i. e. What earthly name, ſubjeined 
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Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer, as the pope. 


land, 
Add thus much more,—That no nalen prieſt 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 
But as we under heaven are ſupreme head, 
So, under him, that great ſupremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the aſſiſtance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope; all reverence ſet apart, 
To him, and his uſurp'd authority. 
K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaſpheme in 
this. 
K. Joan. Though you, and all the kings of Chriſ- 
tendom, 
Are led ſo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, droſs, duſt, 
Purchaſe corrupted pardon of a man, 
Who, in that ſale, ſells pardon from himſelf : 
Though you, and all the reſt, ſo groſsly led, 


: — 


to interrogatories, can force a king to ſpeak and anſwer them ? The 
old copy reads—earthy. The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. 
It has allo taft inflead of taſk, which was ſubſtituted by Mr. 
Theobald. Breath for ſpeech is common with our author. So, in 
a ſubſequent part of this ſcene: 
„The lateſt breath that gave the ſound of words.” 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice, „% breathing courteſy," for ver- 
bal courteſy. MALONE. 
The emendation t] may be juſtified by the following paſſage 
in Aing Henry IV. P. I: 
© How ſhow'd his taſking? ſeem'd it in contempt?” 
Again, in King Henn V: 


That 1% our thoughts concerning us and France. 
STEEVENS» 


Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of Eng- 
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This juggling witchcraft with revenue cheriſh; 
Yet J, alone, alone do me oppoſe 
Againſt the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pax D. Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curs'd, and excommunicate : : 
And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick; 
And meritorious ſhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized, and worſhip'd as a faint, 
That takes away by any ſecret courſe 
Thy hateful life.“ i 
Cost. O, lawful let it be, 
That I have room with Rome to curſe a while! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my keen curſes; for, without my wrong, 
There is no tongue hath power to curſe him right. 
PaxD. There's law and warrant, lady, for my 
curſe. 
ConsrT.. And for mine too; when law can do no 
right, | 
» That takes away by any ſecret courſe, | 
Thy hateful life. ] This may allude to the bull publiſhed agaiuft 
Queen Elizabeth. Or we may ſuppoſe, ſince we have no proof that 
this play appeared in its preſent ftate before the reign of King James, 
that it was exhibited ſoon after the popiſh plot. I have (een a Spaniſh 
book in which Garngg, Faux, and their accomplices, are regiſtered 
as ſaints. JOHNSON, | 
If any alluſion to his own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for this ſpeech is formed on one in King Join, 1591, 
it muſt have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 156g: Then 
I Pandulph of Padua, legate from the Apoſtolike ſea, doe in the 
name of Saint Peter, and his ſucceſſor, our holy father Pope Inno- 
cent, pronounce thee accurſed, diſcharging every of thy ſubjeas of 
all dutie aud fealtie that they do owe to thee, and pardon and for- 
giveneſſe of finne. to thoſe or them whatſoever which ſhall carrie 


armes againſt thee or murder thee. This I pronounce, aud charge 
all good men to abhorre thee as an excommunicate perſon. " 


MALONE. 
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Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong: 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he. that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 
Therefore. fince law itfelf is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curſe? 
PAN D. Philip of France, on peril of a curſe, 
Let go the hand of that archheretick; 
And raiſe the power of France upon his head, 
Unleſs he do ſubmit himlelf to Rome. 
ELI. Look'it thou pale, France? do not let go 
thy hand. 
Coxsr. Look to that, devil! leſt that France re- 
ent, 
And, by die oining hands, hell loſe a ſoul. 
Ausr. King Philip, liſten to the cardinal. 
BasT. And hang a calf's-ſkin on his recreant 


umbs. 

Ausr. Well, rufhan, I muſt pocket up theſe 

| wrongs, 
Becauſe 

BasT. Your breeches beſt may carry them. 

K. Jonx. TP; what ſay'ſt thou to the cardi- 
nal? 

Coxsr. What ſhould he ſay, but as the cardi- 
nal? | 


Lew. Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is, purchaſe of a heavy-curſe from Rome, 
Or the light loſs of England for a friend: 
Forgo the eaſier. 

BLANCH. That's the curſe of Rome. 


Is, purchaſe of @ heavy curſe from Rome,] It is a political 
maxim, that kingdoms are never married. Lewis, upon the wedding, 
is for making war upon his new relatians. JOHNSON. 
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Coxsr. O Lewis, ſtand faſt; the devil tempts 
thee here, | 
In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride, * 


4 —— the devil lempls thre here, 

In likeneſs of a new untrimmed bride, ] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, yet as unirimmed cannot bear any fignifica- 
tion to ſquare with the ſenſe required, I cannot help thinking it a 
corrupted reading. I have ventured to throw out the negative, 
and read: 

In likeneſs of @ new and trimmed bride. - 
i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by art as 
nature, 'THEOBALD, 


Mr. Theobald ſays, „ that as untrimmed cannot bear any figni- 
fication to ſquare with the ſenſe required,” it muft be corrupt; 
therefore he will caſhier it, and read — and trimmed; in which he is 
ſollowed by the Oxford editor; but they zre both too haſty. It 
ſquares very well with the ſenſe, and figuiftes unffrady. The term 
is taken from navigation. We ſay too, in a fimilar way of ſpeak- 
ing, not well manned. WARBURTON. 


I think Mr. Theobald's corredtion more plauſible than Dr. 
Warburton's explanation, A commentator ſhould be grave, and 
therefore I can read theſe notes with proper ſeverity of attention; 
but. the idea of trimming a lady 10 4% her fleady, would be too 
ribble for any common power of face. JOHNSON, 


Trim is dreſs. An untrimmed bride is a bride undreſt. Could 
the tempter of manki»d aſſume a ſemblance in which he was more 
likely to be ſucceſsful? The devil (ſays Conſtance) raiſes to your 
imagination your bride diſencumbered of the forbidding forms of 
dreſs, and the memory of my wrongs is loſt in the anticipation of 
future enjoyment, | |; 

Ben jouſon, in his New Inn, ſays: | 

„% Bur. Here's a lady gay. 

© Tip. A well-trimm'd lady!” 

Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

„% And I was trimm'd in madam Julia's gown.” 
Again, in King Henry VI. P. III. Ad II: 

„% Trimm'd like a younker prancing to his love.“ 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Diſcovery of Witcheraft, 1584: 

„ a good huſwife, and alſo well trimmed up in apparel. 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and 1s willing to 
fuppoſe that by an untrimmed bride is meant à bride unadorned with 


the uſual pomp and formality of a nuptial habit, The propriety of 


* 
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BLANCH, The lady Conſtance ſpeaks not from 
| her faith, 
But from her need. 


his epithet he infers from the hafte in which the match waz made, 
and further juſtifies it from King John's preceding words: 

„Go we, as well as haſte will ſuſſer us, 

„% To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp, " 
Mr, Tollet is of the ſame opinion, and offers two inſtances in 
which untrimmed indicates a deſhabille or a frugal veſture. In 
Minſheu's Diftionary, it fignifies one not finely drefled or attited. 
Again, in Vives's Inflruflion of a Chrifltian 'Woman, 1592, p. 98 


Ly 


and 99: ** Let her | the miſtrels of the houſe ] bee content with a 


maide- not faire and wanton, that can ſing a ballad with a clere 
voice, but fad, pale, and untrimmed.” STEEVENS. | 


I incline to think that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him, and 
that we ſhould read, as Mr. Theobald has propoſed, — 
 —— 4 new and trimmed bride. 
The following paſſage in King Henry IV. P. I. appears to me ſtrongly 
to ſupport his conjeQure: . | ; 

„When 1 was dry with rage, and extreme toil, — 

© Came there a certain lord, neat, frimly dreſs'd, 

« Freſh as a bridegroom ——, " | 
Again, more appoſitely, in Romeo and Juliet: 

«© Go, waken Juliet; yo, and trim her up; 

„% Make hafte; the bridegroom he is come already.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline: 
x 40 | and forget 

„% Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 

„% You made great Juno angry.” 

Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
„% The flowers are ſweet, their colours freſh and trim —." 
The freſhneſs which our author has conneded with the word 
trim, in the firſt and laſt of theſe paſſages, and the “ labourſome 
and dainty trims that made great Juno angry,” which ſurely a bride 
may be ſuppoſed moſt likely to indulge in, (however ſcantily 
Blanch's toilet may have been furniſhed in a camp,) prove, either 
that this emendation is right, or that Mr, Collins's interpretation 
of the word untrimmed is the true one. Minſheu's definition of 
untrimmed, ** qui n'eſt point orne— inornatus, incultus, as well as 
His explanation of the verb “ to trim,” which, according to him, 
means the ſame as to prank up, may alſo be adduced to the 
ſame point. See his DiCT. 1617. Mr, M. Maſon juſtly obſerves, 
that e to trim means to dreſs out, but not to clothe; and conſequently, 
though it might mean unadorned, it cannot mean unclad, or naked.” 
| g MALONE. 
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Cost. O, if chou grant my need, 


Which only lives but by the death of faith, 


That need muſt needs infer this principle , —— 
That faith would live again by death of need; 
O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts 
up; 7 
Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 
K. Johx. The king is mov'd, and anſwers not to 


this. 

CoNsT. O, be remov'd from him, and anſwer 
well. 

Ausr. Do ſo, king Philip; hang no more in 

oubt. 

BasT. Hang nothing buta calfs-ſkin, moſt ſweet 
lout. 

K. Prat. I amperplex'd, and know not what to 
ſay. 

PAND. What can'ſt thou ſay, bat will perplex 
thee more, 


If thou ſtand excommunicate, and curs'd? 

K. Phi. Good reverend father, make my perſon 

yours, | 

And tell me, how you would beſtow yourſelf. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Married in league, conpled and link'd together 
With all religious ſtrength of ſacred vows ; 
The lateſt breath, that gave the ſound of words, 
Was deep-ſworn faith, peace, amity , true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal ſelves; 
And even before this trace, but new before, — 
No longer than we well could: waſh our hands, | 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 
Heaven knows, they were beſmear'd and overſtain'd 
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With Qlaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incenſed kings : 
And ſhall theſe hands, ſo lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, ſo ſtrong in both, 
Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regreet? * 
Play faft and looſe with faith? ſo jeſt with heaven, 
Make ſuch uuconſtant children of ourſelves , 
As now again to ſnatch our palm from palm; 
 Unſwear faith ſworn; and on the marriage bed 
Of ſmiling peace to march a bloody hoſt, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true fincerity? O holy fir, 
My reverend father, let it not be ſo: 
Out of your grace, deviſe, ordain, impoſe 
Some. gentle order; and then we ſhall be bleſs'd 
To do your pleaſure, and continue friends. 
Paxp. All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms! be champion of our church! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curle, 
A mother's curſe, on her revolting ſon. 
France, thou may'ſt hold a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A caſed lion ' by the mortal paw, 


_ #F__ ſo ftrong in both, ]. I believe the meaning is, love ſo ſtrong 
in both parties. JOHNSON, 
Rather, in hkatredand in love; in deeds of amity or blood, HevLey. 
a this kind regreet?] A regreet is an exchange of ſaluta- 
tion. So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 16322 
So bear our kind regreets to Hecuba.“ STEEVENS. 
7 A caſed lion — ] The modern editors read — a chafed lion. 
I fee little reaſon for change. A caſed lion is a lion irritated by 
confinement. So, in King Henry VI. P. III. Ad. I. ſc. jii: 
© So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
© That trembles under his devouring paws; *' &c. 
| STEEVENS. 
Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1621: 
«© The lion in his cage is not fo ſterne 
© As royal Henry in his wrathful ſpleene. 
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int WA ſaſling tiger ſafer by the tooth , 
Than keep in peace that hand which thon doſt hold. 
od, K. Phi. I may disjoin my hand, but not my 


faith. 

| Pax. So mak'ſt thou faith an enemy to faith; 
en, And, like a civil, war, ſet'ſt oath to oath, 

Thy tongue againſt thy tongue. O, let thy VOW 

Firſt made to heaven, firſt be to heaven perform'd; 
xd That is, to be the champion of our church ! 

What ſince thou {wor'ſt, is {worn againſt thyſelf, 

And may not be performed by thyſelf: _ 

For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amils , 

Is not amiſs; when it is truly done; 


Our author was probably Hoang on the lions, which in his 
time, as at preſent, were kept in the Tower, in dens ſo ſmall as 
fully to juſtify the epithet he has uſed. MALONE. 

* Is not amiſs, when it is truly done; ] This is a concluſion de 
avers, We ſhould read: 

Is yet amiſs, —— 
The Oxford editor, according to his uſual cuſtom, will i improve it 
further, and reads — moſt amiſs. WARBURTON, 

| rather read: 

Is't not amiſs „ when it is truly done? | 
35 the alteration is leſs, and the ſenſe which Dr. Warburton firſt 
diſcovered is preſerved. JoHNSON, 

The old copies read: 

Is not amiſs, when it is truly done. 

Pandulph, having conjured the King to perform his firſt vow to 
heaven, — to be champion of the church, — tells Rim, that what he, 
has ſiuce ſworn is ſworn againſt himſelf, and therefore may not be 
performed by him: for that, ſays he, which you have ſworn to do 
m/s, is not amiſs , (i. e. Na right) when it is done truly (that is, 
as he explains it, not done at all;) and being not done, where it 
would be a ſin to do it, the truth is moſt done when yoo do it not; 
do, in Love's Labour's Loft: 

lt is religion to be thus forſworn . uy Aan, 

Again in Cymbeline : 

« ſhe is fool'd | 
© With a moſt falſe effe&, and I the bruer 
« So to be ſalſe with ler. 
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And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then moſt done not doing it: 

The better act of purpoſes miſtook 

Is, to miſtake again; though indirect, 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 
And falſehood falſehood cures; as fire cools fire, 
Within the ſcorched veins of one new burn'd, 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 
But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion ; ? 


By placing the ſecond couplet of this ſentence before the firſt, 
the paſlage will appear perfealy clear. Where doing tends to ill, 
where an intended ad is criminal, the truth is moſt done, by nd 
doing the at. The criminal ad therefore which thou haſt ſwora 
to do, is not amiſs, will not be imputed to you as a crime, if 
it be done truly, in the ſenſe I have now affixed to truth; that 
is, if you do not do it. MALONE. 


9 But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; &c.] The propoſitions, 
that the voice of the church is the , voice of heaven, and that the pope 
antlers the voice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here uſed is ir- 
refiſtible; nor is it eaſy, notwithſtanding the gingle, to enforce it 
with greater brevity or propriety: 

But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion: 

By what thou ſwear'ft againſt the thing thou ſwear'ft : 

And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth, 

Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 

To ſwear, ſwear only not to be forſworn. 
By what. Sir T. Hanmer reads — By that. I think it ſhould be 
rather by which, That is, thou ſwear'ft againſt the thing, by which 
thou ſwear'ſt; that is againſt religion. 

The moſt formidable difficulty is in theſe lines: 

And mak'fl an oath the ſurety for thy truth , 
Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure 
To ſwear, &c. 

This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus: 
And mat'fi an oath the ſurety for thy truth , 
Againſt an oath; this truth thou art unſure 
To ſwear, &c. 

Dr. Warburton writes it thus : 

Againſt an oath the truth thou art unſure — 
which leaves the paſſage to me as obſcure as before. 
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By what thou ſwear'ſt, againſt the thing thou 
{wear'ſt ; | 

And mak'ſt an oath the ſurety for thy truth 

Againſt an oath: The truth thou art unſare 

To ſwear , ſwear only not to be forlworn; * 


I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omiſſion 
of a point. The ſenſe, after I had conlidered it, appeared to me 
only this: In ſwearing by religion againſt religion, to which thou 
1% already ſworn, thou makeſt an oath the ſecurity. for thy faith 
againſt an oath already taken, I will give, ſays ke, a rule for con- 
ſcience in theſe caſes. Thou may'ſt be in doubt about the matter 
of an oath ; when thou ſweareſt, thou may) not be always ſure to 
ſucar rightly; but let this be thy ſettled principle, ſwear only not 
to be forſworn ; let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
ſormer. F 


Truth , through this whole ſpeech, means refitude of conduct. 
Jonxsox. 


believe the old reading is right; and that the line “ By 

ohat,” Kc, is put in appoſition with that which precedes it: 
« But thou haſt ſworn againſt religion; thou haſt ſworn , by what 
tlou ſweareft , i, e. in that which thou haſt ſworn, againſt the thing 
tion ſweareſt by; i. e. religion, Our author has many ſuch el- 
liptical expreſhons. So, in K. Henry VIII: 

„% — — Whoever the king favours, | | 

© The cardinal will quickly find employment [for], 

„% And far enough from court too. 
Again , ibidem : 3 

„This is about that which the biſhop ſpake [ of ], 
Again, in K. Richard ITT: | 

© True ornaments to know a boly man [by]. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale: x 

« A bed-ſwerver, even as bad as thoſe 

© That vulgars give bold'ſt des“ | to]. 
Again, ihidem : 

* the queen is ſpotleſs — 

„% In this that you accuſe her | of J. MaLone. 

—— {wear only not to be forſworn; The old copy reads 
ſotars, which in my apprehenfion ſhews that two half lines have 
been loſt, in which the perſon ſuppoſed to ſwear was mentioned. 
When the ſame word is repeated in two ſucceeding lines, the eye 
of the compoſitor often glances from the firſt to the ſecond, and iu 
couſequence the intermediate words are omitted, For what has 
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Elſe, what a mockery ſhould it be to ſwear? 
But thou doſt ſwear only to be forſworn ; 
And moſt forſworn, to keep what thou doſt ſwear. 
Therefore, thy latter vows, againſt thy firſt, 
Is in thyſelf rebellion to thyſelf: 
And better conqueſt never canſt thou make, 
Than arm thy conſtant and thy nobler parts 
Againſt theſe giddy looſe ſuggeſtions: 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchſafe them: but, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curſes light on thee; 
So heavy, as thou ſhalt not ſhake them off, 
But, in deſpair, die under their black weight. 
AUST. Rebellion, flat rebellion ! 
BAST. Will't not be? 
Will not a calf's-ſkin ſtop that mouth of thine? 
Lew. Father, to arms! 1 
BLANCH. Upon thy wedding day? 
Againſt the blood that thou haſt married? \ 
What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with {laughter'd men! 
Shall braying trumpets,* and loud churliſh drums,— t 


been. loſt, it is now in vain to ſeek; I have therefore adopted the 
emendation made by Mr. Pope, which makes ſome kind of ſenſe. 
MALONE, 
e braying trumpets, ] Bray appears to have been particularly 
applied to expreſs the harth grating found of the trumpet, So, 
in Spenſer's Faery Quein, B. IV. c. xii. ft. 6: 
© And when it ceaſt (hrill trompets loud did bray. " | 
Again, B. IV. c. iv. ſt. 48. | 
| Then ſhrilling trompets loudly gan to ray. 
And elſewhere in the play before us: 
«© —— Hard-relounding trumpets' dreadful bray.” 
Again, in Hamlet- 
„The trumpet ſhall bray out ——. 
Gawin Douglas, in his tranſlation of the Eneid, renders *ſub 
axe tonantt——" (Lib. V. v. 820: 
„% Under the Brajand quhelis and aſfiltre. 
Blackmore is ridiculed in the mand (B. II.) for endeauguring 


ſub 


ing 
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Clamours of hell, — be meaſures * to our pomp? 
O huſband, hear me! — ah, alack, how new 
Is hnſband in my mouth! — even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pro- 
nounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Againſt mine uncle, 
Cost. 0 „upon my knee, 
Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore- thought by heaven. 
BLANCH. Now I ſhall ſee thy love; What motive 
may 5 f 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 
ConsT. That which N N him that thee 
upholds, 
His. honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 
Lew. 1 muſe, * your majeſty doth ſeem ſo cold, 
When ſuch profound reſpects do pull you on. 


to ennoble this word dy applying it to the PEP of armour , war, Ke. 
He might have pleaded theſe authorities, and that of Milton: 
« Arms on armour claſhing bray'd 
© Horrible diſcord ' Paradiſe Loft, B. VI. v. 209. 

Nor did Gray, ſcrupulous as he was in language, reject it in 
The Bard: 

„% Heard ye the din of battle- bray ? “ HoLT WHITE. 

4 — —/be meaſures —] The mea/jures, it has already been more 
than once obſerved, were a ſpecies of ſolemn dance in ou: author's 
time, 

This ſpeech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 

„ Blanch. And will your grace upon your wedding- day 
% Forſake your bride, and follow dreadful drums ? 
«Phil. Drums ſhall be mukick to this wedding day. * 
MALONE, 
5 I muſe, ] i. e. I wonder. RED. 
So, in Middle ton's „A raęi-Coomodie, called The Witch: 
© And why thou ſtaiſt fo long, I muſe, | 
© Since the airs ſo ſweet aud good. STEEVENS, 
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Paxp. I will denounce a curſe upon his head, 
K. Phi. Thou ſhaltnotneed : — England, PII fall 
4 from thee. 
Cost. O fair return of baniſh'd majeſty ! 
ELI. O foul revolt of French inconſtancy! 
K. Jonn. France, thou ſhalt rue this hour within 
this hour. 
BasT, Old time the clock -ſetter, that bald ſex- 
ton time, 
1s it as-he will? well then, France ſhall rue. 
BLANCH. The ſun's o ercaſt with blood: Fair 
| day, adieu! 
Which is the fide that I muſt go withal ? 
I am with both: each army hath a hand; 
And , in their rage, I having hold of both : 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me.“ 
Huſband, I cannot pray that thou may'ſt win; 
Uncle, I needs muſt pray that thou may'ſt loſe; 
Father , , 1 may not wiſh, the fortune thine; 
Grandam, I will not wiſh thy wiſhes e: 
/ Whoever wins, on that fide ſhall I loſe; 
Aſſured loſs, before the match be play d. 
LEW. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune lies, 
Brancu. There where my fortune lives, there 
8 my life dies. 
K. Jonx. Couſin, go draw our puiſſance together.— 
N Exit Baſtard. 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath; 
A rage, whole heat hath this condition, x 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 2 
The blood, and deareſt - valu'd blood, of France, 


a 
5 They whirl aſunder , and diſmember me. 1  Alludiog to a well- 
known Roman puniſhment : | 
% Metium in diverſa quadrigæ 
% Diſtulerant. Ancid, VIII. 642. STEEVENS. 
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K. PHT. Thy rage ſhall burn thee up, aid thou” 


{ſhalt turn 


To aſhes, ere our blood mall quench that bre: 


Look to thyſelf, thou art in jeopardy. 
K. Joan. No more than he that threats. To arms 


let's hie! | I | Exeunt. 


SCENE II 
The fame. Plains near Angiers, 


Alarums , Excurſions. Enter the Baſtard, with 
AUSTRIA'S head. 


Basr. N ow, by my ues this day grows wondrous 
hot, 
Some airy devil * We in the ſky, 


\ 


Some airy devil — | Shakſpeare here probably alludes to the 


diſtindions and diviſions of ſome of the demonologiſts , ſo much 


regarded in his time, They diſtributed the devils into different 


tribes and claſſes, each of which had its bn nen. at- 


tributes, &c. 

Theſe ate CE at length in Burton's Anatomis of Melan- 
ckoly, Part. I. ſect. p-. 45, 1632: 

„Of theſe erent, devils — Pſellus makes fix kivds; fiery, 
aeriall, terreſtrigll, watery , and ſubterranean devils, beſides thoſe 
faieries, ſatyres, nymphes, c. 

« Fiery ſpirits or divells are ſuch as commonly worke by blaz- 
ing ſtarres, fire-drakes, and counterfeit ſunnes and moones, and fit 
on ſhips' maſts, * c. Ec. 

« Aeriall ſpirits or divells are ſuch as keep quarter moſt part 
in the aire, cauſe many tempeſts, thunder and lightnings , teare 
oakes, fire ſteeples, houſes, ſtrike men and beaſts, make it raiue 
flones, ” Cc. Percy. 


There is a minute deſcription of different devils or ſpirits, and 


their different functions, in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication, 1592: 


With reſpe& to the paſſage in queſtion, take the following: — the | 


ſpirits of the aire will mixe themſelves with thunder and lightning, 
and ſo inſed the clyme where they raiſe any tempeſt, that ſodainely 
great mortalitie ſhall enſue to the inhabitants. The ſpirits of fire 
have their manſions under the regions of the moone. ” HENDERSON, 


Vol. XI. BID C 6 
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And pours down miſchief. Auſtria's head lie there; 


While Philip breathes. * 


Enter King Joux, ARTHUR, and HogERr. 


K. JohN. Hubert, keep this N — Philip ,* * 


make up: 
My mother is affailed in our tent, * 
And ta'en, I fear. 
BAST. My lord, I reſcu'd her; 
Her highneſs is in ſafety, ſear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. | Exeunt, 


5 Hete Mr. Pope, without authority, adds from the old play 

already. mentioned : 
++ Thus bath king Richard's! fon perform'd his vow, 
« And offer'd Auftria's blood for ſacrifice 
„% Unto his father's ever-living ſoul.” STervens, 

7 Hubert, keep this boy, | Thus the old copies, Mr. Tyrwhitt 

would read : 
Hubert, keep thou this boy: _——. STEEVENS. 
—— Philip, ] Here the King, who had knighted him by the 
name of Sir Rickard, calls him by his former name. STEEVENs. 

9 My mother is ed in our tent,] The author has not attended 
cloſely to the hiſtory. The Queen-mother, whom King John had 
made Regent in Anjou, was in poſſeſſion of the town of Mirabeau 
in that province, On the approach of the French army with 
-Arthur at their head, ſhe ſent letters to King John to come to her 
relief; which he did immediately. As he advanced to the town, 
he encountered the army that lay before it, touted them, and took 
Artbur priſouer. The Queen in the mean while remained in pet- 
fed ſecurity iu the caſtle of Mirabeau. 

Such is the beſt authenticated account. Other hiſtorians how- 
ever ſay that Arthur took Elinor priſoner. The author of the old 
play had followed them. In that piece Elinor is taken by Arthur, 
and reſcued by her fon, MALONE. 
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SCENE III. 
The ſame. 


Alarums ; Excurſions ; Retreat. Enter King Joun; 
ELINOR, ARTHUR, ze Baſtard, HuBERT, and Lords. 


K. Jon. So ſhall it be; your grace ſhall ſtay 
behind, [To Erixor, 
So ſtrongly guarded. — Couſin, look not ſad: 
| [ To ARTHUR, 
Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was, 
ARTH. O, this will make my mother die with 


„ | 

K. Johx. Couſin, [| To the Baſtard. ]-away for 

| England; haſte before: | 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; impriſoned angels 
Set. thou at liberty: the fat ribs of peace 
Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon: * 
Uſe our commiſſion in his utmoſt force. 


Set thou at liberty:] The word thou ( which is wanting in the 
old copy) was judicioully added, for the ſake of metre, by Sir T, 
Hanmer. STEEVENS. | | 

. the fat ribs of peace | | 

Muſt by the hungry now be fed upon: ] This word now ſeems 

a very idle term here, and conveys no ſatisfadory idea. An anti- 

theſis, and oppoſition of terms, ſo perpetual with our author, 
requires: | 

Muft by the hungry war be fed upon. | 

War, demanding a large expence, is very poetically ſaid to be 

kungry, and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. 


j 


a WARBURTON. 

This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not 
neceſſary. Sir T. Hanmer reads — hungry mew, with leſs de- 
viation from the common reading, but with not ſo much force 
or elegance as war, JOHNSON, 


| | C cs 
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BasT. Bell, book, and candle“ ſhall not drive 
me back, | 
When gold and filver becks me to come on. 
1 leave your highneſs : — Grandam, I will pray 


Either emendation may be unneceſſary. Perhaps, the jungen 
now is this hungry inflant. Shakſpeare uſes the word now as a 
ſubſtantive, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 

40 till this very now, 
„% When men were fond, I ſmil'd and wonder'd how.” 
| STEEVENS, 


The meaning, I think, is, „the fat ribs of peace muſt now be 
fed upon by the hungry troops, — to whom ſome ſhare of this 
ecclefialtical ſpoil would naturally fall. The expreſſion, like many 
other of our author's, is taken from the ſacred writings: “ And 
there he maketh the hungry to, dwell, that they may prepare a city 
for habitation.” 107th Pſalm. — Again: He hath filled the 
hungry with good things, &c. St. Luke, i. 53. 
This interpretation is ſupported by the paſſage in the old play, 

- Which is here imitated: c h 

„% Philip, I make thee chief in this affair; 

„% Ranſack their abbeys, cloyſters, priories, 

© Convert their coin unto my ſoldjers' uſe. ” 
When I read this paſſage in the old play, the firſt idea that ſuggeſted 
itlelf was, that a word had dropped out at the preis, in the line 
before us, and that our author wrote: 

Muſt by the hungry ſoldiers now be fed on. 
But the interpretation above given renders any alteration un- 
neceſſary. MALONE, 
3 Bell, book, and candle— ] In an account of the Romiſh curſe 

given by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extinguiſhed, 
one by one, in diflerent parts of the execration, JOHNSON. 


F, meet with the ſame expreſſion in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 
1611: : 


Tl have a prieft ſhall mumble up a marriage 
„% Without bell, book, or candle.” STEEVENS. 

In Archbiſhop Winuchelſea's ſentences of excommunication , 
anno 1298, (lee Johnſon's Fcclefiaftical Laws, Vol, Il.) it is di- 
rected that the ſentence againſt inſtingers of certain articles ſhould 
be — throughout explained in order in Engliſh, with bells tolling, 

and candles lighted, that it may cauſe the greater dread; for liy- 
men have greater regard to this folemnity, than to the effe& of ſuch 
ſentences. See Dodlley's 01d Plays, Vol. XII. p. 397, edit, 1780. 
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(If ever I remember to be holy, 
For your fair ſafety; ſo I kiſs your hand, 
ETI. Farewell, my gentle couſin. 
K. JohN. Cox, farewell. 
Exit Baſtard. 
ELI. Come hither, little kinſman; hark, a word. 
| She takes ARTHUR afide. 
K. JoHnN. Come hither, Hubert. O wy gentle 
Habert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of fleſh. 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed, 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to lay, 
But I will fit it with ſome better time.“ 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almoſt aſham'd 
To ſay what good reſpect I have of thee. 
Hog. 1 am much bounden to your majeſty. 


K. JohN. Good friend, thou haſt no cauſe to ſay 


lo yet: | 
Bat thou ſhalt have; and creep time ne'er ſo 
ſlow, 
Yet it ſhall come, for me to do thee good. 
J had a thing to fay, — But let it go: 
The ſun is in the heaven; and the prond day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 


"4 


4 —— with ſome better time.] The old copy 3 Cor- 
refed by Mr. Pope. The ſame miftake has happened in Twelfth 
Night. See that play, Vol. V. p. 279, n. 8. In Macbeth, Ad IV. 
ſc. ult. we have — „This time goes manly, ” inſtead of — ++ This 
tune goes manly. '' MALONE. 

In the handwriting of Shakſpeare's age, the words time and tuns 
'are ſcarcely to by diſlinguiſhed from each other. STEEVENS. 
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Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, * 
To give me audience: — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; 


6 —— full of gawds, ] Gawds are any ſhowy ornaments. 80 
in The Dumb Knight, 1633: 
| % To caper in his grave, and with vain gawds 
© Trick up his coffin. 
See Midſummer Night's Dream, Vol. VII. p. 7. n. 8. STEEVENS, 


6 Sound one unto the drowſy race of night; ] Old copy — Sound 
ON —. STEEVENS. 


We ſhould read — Sound one —. WARBURTON. 


I ſhould ſuppoſe the meaning of — ſound on, to be this: If the 
midnight bell, by repeated flrokes, was to haſten away the race of 
beings who are buſy at that hour, or quicken might | itſelf in its 
progreſs; the moruzng bell (that 25, the bell that ſtrikes one] could 
not, with ſtrict propnety, be made the agent; for the bell has 
ceaſed to be in the ſervice of night, when it proclaims the arrival 
of day. Sound on may alſo have a peculiar propriety, becauſe by 
the repetition of the ſtrokes at tw-lveFi: gives a much more for- 
cible warning thav when it only ſtrikes one. 

Such was once my opivion, concerning the old reading; but on 
re-conhderation , its propriety cannot appear more doubiful to any 
one than to myſelf. 

It is too late to talk of baſtening the night when the arrival of 
the morning is announced; and I am afraid that the repeated 
ſtrokes have leſs of ſolemnity than the fingle notice, as they take 
from the horror and awful filence here deſcribed as fo propitious to 
the dreadful purpoſes of the king. Though the hour of one be 
not the natural midoight, it is yet the moſt ſolemn moment of the 
poetical one; and Shakſpeare himſelf has cheſen to introduce his 
Ghoſt in Hamlet : 

© The bell then beating one. ” STEEVENS. 


The word one is here, as in many other paſſages in theſe plays, 
written on in the old copy. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
He likewiſe ſubſtituted unto for into, the reading of the original 
copy; a change that requires no ſupport, In Chaucer and other 
old writers one is uſually written on. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's Gloſſary 
to The Canterbury Tales. So once was anciently written ons. And 
it ſhould ſeem from a quibbling paſſage ia The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, that one, in ſome counties at leaſt, was pronounced in our 
author's time as if written on. Hence the tranſcriber's ear might 
eahly have deceived him. One of the perſons whom I employed 
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If this ſame were a churchyard where we ſtand, 
And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 


to read aloud to me each ſheet of the preſent work Mr. Malone's 
edition of our author] before it was printed off, conftanily founded 
the word one in this manner, He was a native of Herefordſhire. 
The inſtances that are found in the original editions of our 

author's plays, in which on is printed inſtead of one, are ſo numerous, 
that there cannot, in my apprehenſion, be the ſwalleſt doubt that 
one is the true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Coriolanus, 
edit. 1623, p. 15; 

„ —— This double worſhip, — 

here on part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
40 lnlalt without all reaſon. 


Again, in Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380: 


«© —— perchance he ſpoke not; but, 

„Like a full-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on, ke. 
Again, in Romeo and Julia, 1623, p. 66: 

% And thou, and Romeo, preſs on heavie bier. 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, 1623, p. q4: | 

„% On, whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. 
Again, in Al['s well that ends well, 1623, p. 240: ** A good tra- 
veller is ſomething at the latter end of a "dinner, — but on that lies 
three thirds, eas > 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt, quarto, 1598: 

«« On, whom the muſick of his own vain tongue —. 
Again , ibid. edit 1623, p. 133: 
on, her hairs were gold, cryſlal the other's eyes. 

The ſame ſpelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's Suetontus , i606, p. 14: —be caught from on of them a 
trumpet, *' &c, | 

I ſhould not have produced ſo many paſſages to prove a fad of 
which no one can be ignorant, who has the ſlighteft knowl-dge of the 
early editions of theſe plays, or of our old writers, had not the 
author of Remarks, &c. on the laft Edition of Shakſpeare, aſſerted, 
with that modeſfly and accuracy by which his pamphlet is diſtinguiſhed, 
that the obſervation contained in the former part of this nate was 
made by one totally unacquainted with the old copies, and that 
* it would be difficult to find a Angle infence” in Which on and 
one are confounded in thoſe copies. 

I ſuſpe& that we have too haſtily in this line ſubſtituted unto ſor 
inte; for into ſeems to have been frequently uſed for unte in Shak- 
ſpeare's time. So, in Harſnet's Declaration, K&c, 1603: « — when 
the nimble Vice would ſkip up nimbly — into the devil's neck. 
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Or if that ſurly ſpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 
(Which, elſe, runs tickling up.and down the veins, 
Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, 
And ſtrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A paſſion hateful to my purpoles; ) 

Or if that thou could'ſt ſee me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply, 
Without a tongue, uſing conceit alone, 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſound of words; 
Then, in deſpite of brooded * watchful day, 


Again, in Daniel's Civil Wars, B. IV. folio, 1602: 

« She doth conſpire to have him made away, 

„% Thruſt th-reinto not only with her pride, 

« But by her father's counſel aud conſent, ” 
Again, in our poet's King Henry V : 

„ Which to reduce into our former favour ——., * 
Again, in his Will: _—+*I commend my foul into the hands of God, 
my creator. 


Again, in King Henry VIII: 


Yes , that goodneſs 
© Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. 
i, e. info one man, Here we ſhould now certainly write “ unto one.“ 
Independenily indeed of what has been now ftated, into ought 
to be reftored. So, Marlowe in his King Edward IT. 1598: 
_ « [I'll thunder ſuch a peal into his cares, ” &c, MALONE, 
Shakſpeare may be reſtored into obſcurity. I retain Mr. Theo- 


bald's correction; for though ** thundering a peal into @ man's 


can is good Engliſh, I do not perceive that ſuch an expreſſion 
as © ſounding one into a drowſy race, is countenanced by any 
example hicherto produced. STEEVENS, 
7 —— uſing conceit alone, | Conceit here, as in many other 
places, fignifies conception, thought. So, in K. Rickard [1IT: 
© There's ſome concrit or other likes him well, 
„% When that he bids good- morrow with ſuch ſpirit.“ 
MALONF, 
® —— brooded — ] So the old copy. Mr. Pope reads — broad- 
ey'd, which alteration, however elegant, may be unneceſſary. All 
animals while brooded, i. e. with a brood of young ones under their 
protedlion, are remarkably vigilant. _— - The King ſays of Hawlet: 
| 6 ſomething's in his foul 
© O'er which his melancholy fits at brood. ” 
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I wonld into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But ah, I will not:— Yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think, thou lov'ſt me well. 


Hug. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 


Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 


By heaven, I'd do't. 


K. Jon. Do notI know, thou would'ſt ? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy: Tl tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very ſerpent in my way; | 
And, whereſoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 

He lies before me: Doſt thou underſtand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 


Hus. And Tl keep him fo, 
That he ſhall not offend your majeſty. 
K. JoHN. Death. 


Hus. My lord ? 

K. JonN. A grave. 

Hus.- | He ſhall not live. 

K. Joux. Enough. 


I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, I'll not ſay what 1 intend for thee : 
Remember. — Madam, fare you well: 
Til fend thoſe powers o'er to your majeſty, 


Milton alſo, in L'Allegro, defires Melancholy to— 

„ Find out ſome uncouth cell 

„% Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings: 
plainly alluding to the watckfulneſs of fowls while they are fitting. 


STEEVENS,. 


Brooded, 1 apprehend, is here uſed, with our author's uſual li- 
cence, for brooding; 1. e. day, who is as vigilant, as ready with 
open eye to mark what is done in his preſence, as an animal at 
brood. MALONE. 5 


9 Remember. ] This is one of the ſcenes to which may be 
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Flr. My bleſling go with thee! 


K. Joux. For England, confin : * 


Hubert ſhall be your man, attend on you 
With all true N — On toward Calais, ho! 
[ Exeunt, 


The ſame. The French King's Tent. 


Enter King Prilie, LEWIS, PANDULPH, and 
Allendants, 


K. Par. So, by a roaring tempeſt an the flood, 
A whole armado * of convicted fail * 
Is ſcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. 


promiſed a laſting commendation. Art could add little to its per- 

fedion, and dime itſelf can ſubſttact nothing from its beauties. 
STEEVENS, 

For England, coufin :] The old copy— 
For England, couſin, go: - 

I have omitted the laſt uſeleſs and redundant word, which the eye 

of the compoſitor ſeems to have caught from the preceding he- 

miſtich. STEEvens. 

King John, after be had taken Arthur priſoner, ſent him to the 
town of Falaiſe in' Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain; from whence he was afterwards removed to Rouen, 
and delivered to the cuſtody of Robert de Veypont. Here he was 
ſecretly put to death, Matoxx. 

3 A whole armado— |] This ſimilitude, as little as it makes 
for the purpoſe in hand, was, I do not queſtion, a very taking one 
when the play was firſt repreſented ; which was a winter or two at 
moſt after the Spaniſh invaſion in £588. It was in reference like; 
wiſe to that glorious period that Shakſpeare concludes his play in 
that triumphant manner: 

« This England never did, nor never ſhall, 

« Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,” &c. 
But the whole play abounds with touches relative to the then poſ- 
ture of affairs. WARBURTON, G 

This play, ſo far as I can diſcover, was not plaved till a long 
time aſter the defeat of the armado, The old play, I think, wants 
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Paxp. Courage and comfort! all {hall yet go 
well. | 
K. Pfl. What can go well, when we have ran 
ſo ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Angiers loſt ? 
Arthur ta'en priſoner? divers dear friends lain ? 
And bloody England into England gone. 
O'erbearing interruption, ſpite 'of France? 
LEw. What he bath won, that hath he forti- 
hed : 
So hot a ſpeed with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 
Such temperate order in ſo fierce a cauſe,® 
Doth want example: Who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred action like to this? 
K. Par, Well could I bear that England hath this 
praiſe, 
So we could find ſome pattern of our ſhame, 


this ſimile. The commentator ſhould not have affirmed what be 
tan only gueſs. Jonxsox. 

Arma do is a Spaniſh word ſignifying a fleet of war. The armado 
in 1588 was called ſo by way of diſtindion. STEEYENS. 

* —— of convided Jail—] Overpowered, baffled, deſtroyed. 
To convid and to convince were in our author's time ſynonymous. 
See Minſheu's Dia. 1617: „ To convift, or convince, a Lat. 
convitius, overcome. So; in Macbeth : 

6 their malady 60nvinces 
The great aſſay of art.“ 

Mr. Pope, who ejedted from the text almoſt every word that 
he did not underſtand, reads— colledted fail, and the change was too 
haftily adopted by the ſubſequent editors. 

See alſo Florio's Italian Did. 1598. Convitto, ranquilhed, 
convicted, convinced.” MALONE, 

, in ſo fierce a cauſe, } We mould read courſe, i. e. march. 
The Oxford editor condeſcends to this emendation. 


; WARBURTON. 

Change is needleſs, A fierce cauſe is 2 Cauſe conduted with 

precipitation. « Fierce wretchedneſs,” in Timon, is, hefty, ſudden 
miſery. STEEVENS. 
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Enter CONSTANCE. 


Look, who comes here! a grave unto a ſoul ; 
Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, 

In the vile priſon of afflited breath :*— 

I pr'ythee, lady, go away with me. 


N a grave unto a ſoul; 


Holding the eternal ſpirit, againſt her will, EO 

In the vile priſon of afflicted breath: ] I think we ſhould read 
earth, The paſſage ſeems to have been copied from Sir Thomas 
More: « If the body be to the ſoule a priſon, how ſtrait a priſon 


maketh he the body, that ſtuffeth it with riff-raff, that the ſoule 


can have no room to ſtirre itſelf —but is, as it were, encloſed no 
in a priſon, but in a grave.” FARMER. ö 


Perhaps the old reading is juſtifiable, So, in Meaſure for Mea- 
ure: f 


© To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds.” STEEVENS, 


It appears from the amendment propoſed by Farmer, and by the 
quotation adduced by Steevens.in ſupport of the old reading, that 
they both conhder this paſſage in the ſame light, and ſuppoſe that 
King Philip intended to ſay, „ that the breath was the priſon 
of the ſoul; but I think they have miſtaken the ſenſe of it; and 
that by „ the vile priſon of afflided breath, he means the ſame 
vile priſon in which the breath is confined ; that is, the body. 

In the ſecond ſcene of the fourth ad, K. John ſays to Hubert, 
ſpeaking of what paſſed in his own mind: 

«© Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 

„% This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 

© Hoſtility and civil tumult reign,” 
And Hubert ſays ia the following ſcene : 

© If I, in ad, conſent, or fin of thought, 

% Be guilty ofthe ſtealing that ſweet breath 

© Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 

„% May hell want pains enough to torture me!“ 
It is evident that, in this laſt paſſage, the breath is conſidered as 
embounded in the body; but I will not venture to aflert that the 
ſame inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the former. 

| | Ez | M. MASON. 


There is ſurely no need of change. % The vile priſon of 


afliged breath,“ is the body, the priſon in which the difireſſes ſoul” 


is conhned. : 
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ConsT. Lo, naw now ſee the iſſue of your 

peace! 

K. Pfl. Patience, good lady! comtort, gentle 

Conſtance! 

ConsT, No, I defy” all counſel, all redreſs, 
But that which ends all counſel, true redreſs, 
Death, death:——O amiable lovely death | _ 7" 
Thou odoriferous ſtench ! ſound rottenneſs! 5 
Ariſe forth from the couch of laſting night, 
Thon hate and terror to proſperity, 1 
And I will kiſs thy dé teſtable bones; 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring theſe fingers with thy houſehold worms; - 

And ſtop this gap of breath with fulſome duſt, 

And be a carrion monſter like thyſelf: 

Come, grin on me; and I will think thou ſmil'ſt, | 

And buls thee as thy wife!“ Miſery's love,“ 5 
O, come to me! | 5 


— 


We have the ſame image in X. Henry VI. Part III: 
Now my ſoul's Palace i is become her priſon.” 
Again, more appoſitely, in his Rape of Lucrece : 
„% Even here ſhe ſheathed in her hartaleſs breaft 
« A harmful knife, that thence her ſoul unlheath'd ; 
„% That blow did bail it from the deep unreſt 
„% Of that polluted priſon where it breath'd.” MALONE. 

No, I defy, &c.] To defy andently FIRE: to reſuſe. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

« do defy thy commiſeration.“ STEEVENS. 
* And flop this gap of breath— |] The gap of breath is the mouth; 
the outlet from whence the breath iſſues. MALONE, 
9 And buls thee as thy wife! | Thus the old copy. The word 
buſs, however, being now only uſed in vulgar lauguage, our mo- 
dern editors have exchanged it for kiſs. The former is uſed by 
Drayton, in the third canto of his Barons' Wars, where Queen 
Iſabel ſays: 
« And we by figns ſent many a ſecret buſs.” 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. III. c. x: 
« But every fatyre firſt did give a buſſe | 
« To Hellenore ; ſo buſſes did abound.” | 6 


* 
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K. Par. | O fair affliction, peace. 
ConsT., No, no, I will not, having breath to 
cry: — 
O, that my b were in the thunder's mouth! 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the world; 
And rouſe from ſleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which ſcorns a modern invocation.“ 
PAN D. Lady, you utter madneſs, and not for: 
row. 
Coxsr. Thou art not holy“ to belie me ſo; 
Jam not mad: this hair I tear, is mine; 
My name is Conſtance; I was Geffrey's wiſe ; 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is loſt: 
I am not mad ;—l would to heaven, I were! 
For then, tis like I ſhould forget myſelf: 
O, if I could, what grief ſhould I forget !— 
Preach ſome philoſophy to make me mad, 


Again, Stanyhurſt the tranſlator of Virgil, 1582, renders 
« —— ofculs libavit nattz—— 7 
« Buſt his prittye parrat prating,” &. STEEVENS. Wir 


* Miſery's love, &c. ] Thou, death, who art courted by Miſery to 
come to his relief, O come to me. So before: 
« Thou kate and terror to proſperity.” MALONE. ! 


4 modern invocation. ] It is hard to ſay what Shakſpeare 
means by modern: it is not oppoſed to ancient, In All's well that 
| ends well, ſpeaking of a girl in contempt, he uſes this word: 
„ her modern grace.” It apparently means ſomething ſight and 
inconfiderable. JOHNSON. 


Mo dern, is trite, ordinary, common. 
So, in As you like it: | 1 
„% Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances.” 100 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
« As we greet modern friends withal.” STEEVENS. 


s Thou art not holy—] The word not, which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber, or 
compoktor,) was inſerted ia the fourth folio, MALOXNE, 
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And thou ſhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but ſenſible of grief, 
My reaſonable part produces reafon 

How I may be deliver'd of thele woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang mylelf : 

If I were mad, I ſhould forget my ſon; 

Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
Jam not mad; too well, too well 1 feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 


K. Pri. Bind up thoſe treſſes: O, what love I 
note | 

In the fair multitude of thoſe her hairs! 

Where but by chance a filver drop hath fallen, 

Even to that drop ten thouſand wiry friends 7 

Do glew themſelves in ſociable grief; 


| * 

6 Bind up thoſe treſſes:] It was neceſſary that Conſtance ſhould 
be interrupted, becauſe a paſſion ſo violent cannot be borne long. 
I wiſh the following ſpeeches had been equally happy; but they 
only ſerve to ſhow, how difficult it is to maintain the pathetick 
long. JOHNSON, 


1 —— wiry 8 The old copy reads — wiry fiends. 
Wiry is an adjedive uſed by Heywood, in his Silver Age, 1613: 
« My vallal furies, with their wiery ſtrings, 
© Shall laſh thee hence.” STEEVENS. 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. MALONE. 


Fiends is obvioully a typographical error. As the epithet wiry 
is here attributed to fair; ſo, in another deſcription the kair of 
Apollo ſupplies the office of wire. In the Inflruftions to the com- 
niſſioners for the choice of a wife for Prince Arthur, it is direded 
« to note the eye-browes“ of the young Queen of Naples (who, 
after the death of Arthur, was married to Henry VIII. and di- 
voiced by him for the fake of Anna Bulloygn}. They anſwer, 
« Her browes are of a browne heare, very ſmall, like a wyre of 
keare,” Thus alſo, Gaſcoigne : | 

ic Firſt for her head, the hairs were not of gold, 

« But of ſome other mettall fatre mote fine, 

« Wherof each crinet ſeemed to behold, 

„ Like gliſtring vers ag ainſt the ſunne that ſhine,” 
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Like true, inſeparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 
Consr. To England, if you will.“ 
K. Pur. Bind up your hairs, 
ConsT. Ves, that I will; And wherefore will! 
do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that theſe hands could ſo redeem my ſon, - 
As they have given theſe hairs their liberty ! 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And wiil again commit them to their bonds, 
Becauſe my poor child is a priſoner. _— 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you ſay, 
That we ſhall ſee and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I ſhall fee my boy again; 
For, fince the birth of Cain, the firſt male child, 
To him that did but yeſterday ſuſpire,“ 
There was not ſuch a gracivus creature born.“ 


* To England if you will.] Neither the French king nor fan- 
dulph, has faid a word of England, fince the entry of Conſlance, 
Perhaps therefore, in deſpair, ſhe means to addreſs the abſent King 
John: Take my fon to England, if you will; "—now that heis 
in your power, I have no proſped of ſeeing him again. It 1s 
therefore of no conſequence to me where he is. MALOXE. 


but yeſterday ſuſpire,] To ſuſpire in Shakſpeare, I believe, 
only means to breathe. So, in K. Henry IV. Part II: 
« Did he ſuſptre, that light and weightleſs down 
« Perforce muſt move.” 
Again, in a Copy of Verſes prefixed to Thomas Powell's Paſ- 
ſfionate Poet, 1601: 
« Beleeve it, I ſuſpire no freſher aire, 
« Than are my hopes of thee, and they ſtand faire.“ 
' STEEVENS, 


* —— 2 gracious creature born. ] Gracious, i, e. graceful. So, 
in Albion's Triumph, a Maſque, 1631: 

« —— on the which (the freeze) were 3 of ſeveral fruits 
in their natural colours, on which, in gracious poſtures, lay children 
lleeping.” 
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But now will canker ſorrow eat my bud, 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoſt; 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit; ; 
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And ſo he'll die; and, riſing ſo again, 
When 1 ſhall meet him in the court of heaven 
] ſhall not know him: therefore never, never 
Muſt I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


PanpD. You hold too heinous a reſpect of grief. 
ConsT. He talks to me, that never had a ſon.“ 


K. Par. You are as fond of grief, as of your 
child. 


ConsT. Grief fills the room up of my abſent 
child,“ 


Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 


Again, in the ſame piece: they Rood about him, not 
in ſet ranks, but in ſeveral gracious poſtures," STEEVENS. 


A paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Marſton's Malcontent, 
1604, induces me to think that gracious likewiſe in our author's 
time included the idea of beauty: “ —— he is the moſt exquiſite 
in forging of veins, ſprightning of eyes, — fleeking of ſkinnes, 
bluſhing of cheeks, — blanching and bleaching of teeth, that ever 
made an ould lady gracious by torch-light,” MALONE, 


3 He talks to me, that never had a ſon. ] To the ſame purpoſe 
Macduff obſerves — 
4% He has no children. 
This thought occurs allo in King Henry 71. Part III. 


STELVENS, 
— 


4 Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, ] 
% Perfruitur lachrymis, & amat pro conjuge lufum, ” 
Lucan, Lib. IX. 

Maynard, a French poet, has the ſame thought: 
«© Qui me conſole, excite ma colere, 
„ Et le repos eſt un bien que je crains: 

„% Mon deuil me plait, & me doit toujours plaire, 
„Il me tient lien de celle que je plains,” MALONK, 
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Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracrous parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reaſon to be fond of grief, 
Fare you* well: had you ſuch a loſs as I. 
I could give better comfort* than you do.— 
I will not keep this. form upon my head, 

[ Tearing off her head-areſs, 
Wien there is ſuch diſorder in my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair fon! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my ſdrrows' cure! 


[Exil. 
K. Pil. I fear ſome outrage, and I'll follow her, 
Exit. 
Lew. There's nothing 1 in this world, can make 


me joy: 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,“ 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man; 


—=— had you ſuch a loſs as J. 

2 could give belter comfort — j This is a ſentiment which great 
ſorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himſelf caſts his 
eyes on others for afliſtance, and often miltakes their inability for 
coldneſs. JOHNSON, - 


* There's nothing in this, &c.] The young prince feels his defeai 
with more ſenſibility than his father. Shame operates moſt ſtrongly 


in the earhier years; aud when can diſyrace be leſs welcome than * 


when a man is going to his bride ? JonunsoN. 


* Liſe is as tedious as a twice»told tale, | Our author, here and in 
another play, ſeems to have had the goth Pſalm in his thoughts: 
bor when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we bring our 
zrars to an end, as it were a tals that is told.” 80 again, in 
Macbeth : 

«++ Life's but a walking ſhadow; -— 

it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of ſound aad fury, 
Siguifying nothing. MALONE, 
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And bitter por" hath ſpoil'd the ſweet world's 
talte, ” | * 
That it yields naught, but ſhame, and bitterneſs, 
PaNnD. Before the curing of a ſtrong diſeaſe, 
Even in the inſtant of repair and health, 
The fit is ſtrongeſt; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure moſt of all ſhow evil: 
What have you loſt by loſing of this day? 
Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happineſs. 
Panp. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means to men moſt good, 
She looks upon' them with a threatening eye. TY 
"Tis ſtrange, to think how much king John hath loſt 
In this which he accounts ſo clearly won: | 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his priſoner ? 
Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 
PAN D. Your mind is all as youthful as your blood: 
Now hear me ſpeak, with a prophetick ſpirit ; 
For even the breath of what I mean to ſpeak 
Shall blow each duſt, each fliraw, each little rub, 
Out of the path which ſhall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 


7 —— the ſweet world's laſte,] The old copy — ſweet word. 
STFEVENS. 


The ſwee? word is lifes; which, ſays the ſpeaker, is no longer 
ſweet, yielding now nothing but ſhawe and bitterneſs. Mr, Pope, 
with ſome plauſbility, but certainly without neceſſity, reads — the 
ſweet world's tafle, MALONE, | 


I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is ſufficiently juſltihked by 
the following paflage in Hamlet : 
„ How weary, ftale, flat and unprofitable 
« Seem to me all the uſes of this world!” 
Our preſent rage for 7e/{oration from ancient copies, may induce 
ſome of our readers to cxclaim, with Othello, — Chaos is cone 
again,” STEEVENS, 
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John hath ſeiz'd Arthur ; and it cannot be, 


That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins, 


The milplac'd John ſhonld entertain an hour, 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reſt: 
A ſcepter, fnatch'd with an unruly band, 
Muſt be as boiſterouſly maintain'd as gain'd : 
And he, that ſtands upon a ſlippery place, 


Makes nice of no vile hold to ſtay him up: 


That John may ſtand, then Arthur needs muſt fall; 

So be it, for it cannot be bat ſo. | 
Lew. But WARE ſhall I gain by yonng Arthur's 

fall! 5 
Pax. You, in the right of lady Blanch your 
wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lew. And loſe it, life and all, as Arthur did. 
PAN D. How green you are, and freſh in this old 
1 world!“ Os 

John lays you plots;* the times conſpire with you: 

For he, that ſteeps his ſafety in true blood,“ 

Shall find but bloody ſafety, and untrue. 

This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 


* How green, &c.] Hall in his Chronicle of Richard III. fays, 
« — what neede in that grene worlde the proteQor bad," Kc. 
HENDERSON. 
9 John lays you plots ; ] That is, lays plots, which muſt be ſer- 
viceable to you. Perhaps our author wrote — your plots. John it 
doing your buſineſs, MALONE. 
The old reaivg is undoubtedly the true one. A fimilar phraſe 
occurs in the Firſt Part of X. Henry VI: 
„% He writes me here, — that, &c. 
Again, in the Second Part of the ſame play —** He would bave 
carried you a fore-band ſhaft, &c, STEEVENS. | 
* —— true dl,] The blood of him that has the juff claim. 
OHNSON. 
The expreſſion Teems to mean no more than innocent lood in 
general. RITSON, 
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Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 

That none ſo {mall advantage ſhall ſtep forth, 
To check his reign, but they will cheriſh it : 
No natural exhalation in the (ky, 
No ſcape of nature,* no. diſtemper'd day, 

No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, preſages, and tongues of heaven, 


Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 


Lew. May be, he will not touch young Arthur's 
life, 
But hold himſelf ſafe in his priſonment, 
Paxp. O, fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick ſtrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methinks, I ſee this hurly all on foot; 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 
Than I have nam'd! — The baſtard A e 
Is now in England, ranſacking the church, 


Offending charity: If but a dozen French 


3 No ſcape of nature,] The old copy reads: — No ſcope, &c. 
STEEVENS. 

It was correded by Mr. Pope. The word abortives in the latter 
part of this ſpeech, referring apparently to theſe ſcaprs of nature, 
confirms the emendation that bas been made. MALONE. 

The author very finely calls a monffrous birth, an eſcape of nature. 
As if it were produced while ſhe was buſy elſewhere, or intent. 
upon ſome other thing. WAKBURTON, 

* And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 

Tien I tee now's !] I believe we ſhould read — lo! inſtead 
of 0. M. Masox. \ 
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Were there in arms, they would be as a call* 
To train ten thouland Engliſh to their fide; 
Or, as a litle-ſnow,* tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphan, 
Go with me to the king: Lis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their diſcontent: 
Now that their ſouls are topfull of offence, 
For England go; I will whet on the king. 
Lew. Strong reaſons make ſtrong actions: Let 
us go; 
If you ſay, ay, the king will not ſay, no. | Exeunt. 


5 —— they would be as a call —] The image is taken from the 
manner in which birds are ſometimes caught; oue being placed for 
the purpoſe on drawing others to the net, by his note or call. 

MALONE, 

„ Or, as a little ſnow, | 9 in his Hiftory of Henry VII. 
| ſpeaking of Simnel's march, obſerves, that „ their ſnow-ball did 
not gather as it went.” JOHNSON. 

7 —— ftrong athtons: ] The oldeſt copy reads — flrange actions: 
the folio 1632 — ſtrong. STEEV+NsS, 

The editor of the {ccond folio for ffrange ſubſtituted ffrong; and 
the two words ſo nearly reſemble each other that they might cer- 
tainly have been eaſily confounded, But in the preſent iuſtance 
I ſee no reaſon for departing from the reading of che 9 copy; 
which is pe- ſedly intelligible. MALONE, 

Ine repetition in the ſecond foho is perfedly in our author's 
manner, aud is countenanced by the foliowing pallage in King 
Henry VT: | 

„Think we King Harry flrong, 
And, priuces, look, you flrongly arm to meet him.“ 
STEEVENS. 


_ 
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Ad YT W. $CENE I. 
Northampton. A Room in the Caſile. 


Enter HUBERT, and two Attendants. 


HuB. Heat me theſe irons hot; and, look thou 
| ſtand 
Within the arras: when I ſtrike my foot 
Upon the boſom of the ground, ruſh forth 
And bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 


1 ATTEND. 1 hope, your warrant will bear out 


the deed. ; 
Hup. Uncleanly ſcruples! Fear not yon: look 
. [ Exeunt Attendants. 


Young lad, come forth; J have to ſay with you. 


Enter ARTHUR. 
* 


ATU. Good morrow, Hubert. 


Hus. Good morrow, little prince. 
| — 


* Nortiampion.] The ſadt is, as has been already ſtated, that 
Arthur was firſt confined at Falaiſe, and afterwards at Rouen in 
Normandy, where he was put to death. — Our author has deviated 
in this particular from the hiſtory, and brought King John's 
nephew to England; but there is no circumſlance eicher in the 
original play, or in this of Shakſpeare, to point. out the particular 
callle in which he is ſuppoſed to be conhned. The caſtle of 
Northampton has been mentioned in ſome modern editions as the 
place, merely becauſe in the firit ad King John ſeems to have been 
in that town. In the old copy there is no where any notice of 
place. MALONE, h 
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ArTH. As little prince (having ſo great a title 
To be more prince,) as may be.—You are ſad. 
HuB. Indeed, I have been merrier. 


ARTH. Mercy on me! 
Methinks, no body ſhould be fad but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as ſad as night, 
Only for wantonneſs. * By my chriſtendom, * 


9 Young gentlemen, &c, ] It ſhould ſeem that this affeQation had 
found its way into Englaud, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonfou in the 
character of Maſter Stephen in EV Man in his Humour, 1601. Again, 
in Queſtions concernyng Conie-hood, and the nature of the Conie, Kc, 
1595: „That conic-hood which proceedes of Melancholy, is, 
when in fealtings appointed for merriment, this kind of conie- 
man fits like Mopſus or Corydon, blockiſh, never laughing, never 
ſpeaking, but ſo beariſhlie as if he would devour all the companie; 
which he doth to this end, that the gueſts might mutter how this 
his deep my/ancholy aigueth great learning in him, and an iutend- 
ment to moſt weighty affaires and heavenlie ſpeculatians.” Again, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, Onos ſays: 
„Come let's be melancholy. ” 
Again, in Lyly's Midas, 1592: * Melancholy! is melancholy a 
word for a barber's mouth? Thou ſhould'ſt ſay, heavy, dull, and 
doltiſh: melancholy is the creſt of courtiers, and now every baſe 
companion, &. ſays he is melancholy.” Again, in The Liſe and 
Death of the Lord Cromwell, 1613: 
„% My nobility is wonderful melancholy. — — 
4+ Is it not moſt gentleman-like to be melancholy?” 
STEEVENS, 


— 


Lyly, in his Midas, ridicules the affeAation of melancholy: 
«© Now every baſe companion, being in his .mu$le fubles, ſays, he 
is melancholy. — Thou ſhould'ſt fay thou art lumpiſh. If thou en- 
croach on our courtly terms, weele trounce thee," FARMER. 


I doubt whether our author had any authority for attributing 
this fpecies of affedtation to the French. He generally aſcribes the 
manners of England to all other countries. MALONE. | 


. > e-—_ By wy —} This word is uſed both here and in 

All's well that ends well, for baptiſm, or rather the baptiſmat name: 
nor is this ufe of the word peculiar to our author, Lyly, bis pre- 
deceſſor, has employed the word in the ſame way: © Concerning 
the body, as theie is no gentlewoman ſo curious to have him in 


1 
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So I were out of priſon, and kept ſheep, 
I ſhould be as merry as the day is long; 
And ſol would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practiſes more harm to me 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's ſon? 
No, indeed, is't not; And I would to heaven, 
] were your fon, fo you would love me, Hubert. 
Hus. If 1 talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which hes dead : 
Therefore I will be ſudden, and deſpatch. | Aſide. 
ARTH. Are you fick, Hubert? you look pale 
. to-day : 
In ſooth, 1 would. you were a little fick; + 
That 1 might fit all night, and watch with you: 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 
Hus. His words do take poſſeſſion of my boſom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. | Showing a paper, ] HW 
now, fooliſh rheum! I Aide. 
Turning diſpiteous torture out of door! 
I muſt be brief; leſt reſolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womaniſh tears, —— 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? | 
n Too fairly, Hubert, for ſo foul effect: 


* 


Muſt you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 


Hus. Young boy, I muſt. 


ARTH. And will you? 

SOS. >>; R | And I will. 

ARTH. Have you the heart? When your head did 
but ake, 


print, ſo there is no one ſo careleſs to have him a wretch, — only 
his right ſhape to ſhow him a man, his ckriftendome to prove his 
faith,” Eußp lues and his England, 1581. See allo Vol. IX. p. 21. 
n. 4. Maro. 
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I knit my handkerchief about your brows , 


(The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me,) Na 
And I did never aſk it you again: Bu 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; Ar 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, An 
Still and anon cheer'd up the heavy time; An 


| Savihg, What lack you? and, Where lies your grieſe I 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's fun would have lain ſtill, 
And ne'er have {poke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick ſervice had a prince. De 
Nay, yon may think, my love was crafty love, 
And call it, cunning ; Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you mult ule me ill, E 
Why. then you muſt. — Will you put out mine eyes? 
Theſe eyes, that never did, nor never ſhall, 
So much as frown on you? 
Hus. J have {worn to do it; 
And with hot irons muſt I burn them out. 
ARTH. Ab, none, butin this iron age, would doit! 
The iron of itfelf, though heat red - hot, 
Approaching near theſe eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his firy indignation, * 


* —— though heat red - hot , ] The participle heat, though now 
obſolete , was in uſe in our author's time. See Twelſtk Night, 
Vol. V. p. 224, u. 9. 

So, in the ſacred writings: „ He commanded that they ſhould 
heat the furnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to Ws heat.” 
Dan. iii. 19. Malone. 

And quenck his firy indignation, ] The old 6h firy 
indignation. STEEVENS. 

We (hould read either «© its firy, or e his firy indignation. 
The late reading was probably an error of the ett. His is moſt 
in Shakſpeare's ſtyle. M. Maso. 

By this hiry indignation , however , he might mean , — the in- 
dignation thus produced by the iron being made red - hot for ſuch 
an inhumanu purpoſe. MALOXE. 
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Even in the matter of mine innocence: 

Nay, after that, conſume away in ruſt, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more flubborn-hard than hammer'd iron? 

An if an angel ſhould have come to me, | 

And told me, Hubert ſhould put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert's.* 
Hug. Come forth, g [ Stamps, 


Re-enter Attendants, with cord, irons, &c. 


i 


Do as I bid you do, 
ARTH. O, fave me, Hubert, ſave me! my eyes 
are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of theſe bloody men, 
Hog. Give me the iron, I ſay, and bind him here. 
ARTH.-Alas, what need you be ſo boiltrous-rough? 
I will not ſtruggle, I will ſtand ſtone - till. 
For heaven's ſake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive theſe men away, 
And I will fit as quiet as a lamb; | 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 


% 


Theſe laſt words are taken ſrom the Bible. In the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, we read — «+ a certain fearful looking for of judge- 
ment and fiery indignation.” ch. x. v. 27. WHALLEY, 

5 I would not have believ'd no tongue, but Hubert' s.] The old 
copy, and ſome of our modern editors, read: 

I would not have belicv'd him; no tongue but Hubert's, 


The truth is, that the tranſcriber, not underſtanding the power of 


the two negatives not and no, (which are uſually employed not to 
affirm, but to deny more forcibly,) intruded the redundant pronoun, 


lim. As you like it aflords an inftance of the phiaſeology I have 


defended: 
« Nor, I am fure, there is no force in eyes 
% That can do hurt. STEEVENS. 
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Thruſt but theſe men away , and PI forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 
Hug. Go, ſtand within; let me alone with him, 
1 ATTEND. I am beſt pleas'd to be from ſuch a 
deed. [ Exeunt Attendants, 
ARTH. Alas! I then have chid away my friend; 
He hath a ſtern look, but a gentle heart: — 
Let him come back, that his compaſſion may 
Give life to yours. 


Hus. Come, boy, prepare yourſelf, 
ARTH. Is there no remedy ? 
Hus. None, but to loſe your eyes. 


ARTH. O heaven!“ Lo that there were but a mote. 
in yours, 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe ! 
Then, feeling what ſmall things are boiſbrous there, 
Your vile intent muſt needs ſeem horrible. 


Hug. Is this your promiſe? go to, hold your tongue. 


An TH. Hubert, the utterance ofa brace of tongues 
Muſt needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not hold my tongue ; let me not, Hubert! 


6. —— a mote in yours, ] Old copy —@ moth. STErvens. 

Surely we ſhould read — a mote, Our author, who has borrowed 
ſo much from the ſacred writings, without doubt remembered, — 
« And why beholdeſt thou the mote that is in thy brother's che, Ke. 
Matth. vii, 3. So, in Hamlet: 

„A mote it is, to trouble the mind's he. 

A mote is a ſmall particle of firaw or chaff. It is likewiſe uſed by 
old writers for an atom. 

I have fince found my conje dure confirmed. Moth was merely 
the old ſpelling of mote. In the paſlage quoted from Hamlet, the 
word is ſpelt moth in the original copy, as it is here. 80 alſo, 
in the preface to Lodge's Incarnate Devils of the Age, 4to. 1596: 
«K — — they are in the aire, like atomi in ſole, MOTH+S in che 
ſonne. See allo Florio's Italian Did. 1598: „ Feſtuceo. — 3 
moth, a little beam.” Maro. 
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Or , Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongne * 
So I may keep mine eyes; O, ſpare mine eyes; 
Though to no uſe, but ſtill to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, che inflrument is cold, 
And would not. harm me. ; 
Hus. I can heat it, boy. 
ARTH. No, in good ſooth; the fire is dead with 


grief,“ 


| Being create for comfort, to be us'd 


In undeſerv'd extremes : See elſe yourſelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal; ? C 
The breath of heaven hath blown bis ſpirit out, 
And firew'd repentant aſhes on his head. 
Ho. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
ARrTH. And if you do, you will but make it bluſh, 
And glow with ſhame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance , will ſparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compell'd to fight, 
Snatch at his maſter that doth tarre him on. * 


70r, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, ] This is according 
to nature. We imagine no evil ſo great as that which is near us. 
2 ; JunNSON, 
tie fire is dead with grief, &c.] The ſenſe is: the fire, be- 
ing erealed not to hurt, but to comfort, is dead with grief for finding 
itſelf #ſed in a&s of cruelty, which, being innocent, I have of 
deſerved, JOHNSON. | 

9 There is no malice in thjs burning coal;] Dr. Grey ſays, „that 
no malice in @ burning coal is certainly abſurd, and that we ſhould read: 

© There is no malice burning in this coal. STEVENS, 

Dr. Grey's remark on this paſſage is an hypercriticiſm, The 
coal was ſtill burning, for Hubert ſays, “ he could revive it with 
his breath: but it had loſt for a time its power of injuring by 
the abatement of its heat. M. MASON. 

* —— tarre kim on. ] i, e. ſtimulate, ſet him on. Suppoſed to 


be derived from Tap, excito, The word occurs again in 
Hamlet: —— and the nation holds it no fin to tarre them on 
to controverſy.” Again, in Troilus and Creſſida: 

„% Pride alone muſt (erre the maſtiffs oa. 


STERVENS, ' 


- 
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All things, that you ſhould uſe to do me wrong, 

Deny their office: only you do lack 

'That mercy, which fierce fire, and iron, extends, 

Creatures of note for mercy - lacking uſes. | 
Hus. Well, ſee to live; I will not touch thine 

eyes 

For all the treaſure that thine uncle owes : 

Yet am I ſworn, and I did purpoſe, boy, 

Wich this ſame very iron to burn them out. 


_ ARTH. O. now you look like Hubert! all this while 1 
You were diſguiſed. | . 

Hus. Peace: no more. Adieu; | W. 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead. An 
Tu Hu theſe dogged, ſpies with falſe reports. Th 
And, pretty child, fleep doubtleſs , and ſecure, Fre 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, W. 
Will not oftend thee. | | | 

ARTH. O heaven! I thank yon, Hubert. 

Hug. Silence; no more: Go clgſely in with me; Te 


Much danger do I undergo for thee. [ Excunt. 


\* —— ſee to live; ] The meaning is not, I believe, — keep your the 
eye- light, that you may live (for he might have lived though s 
blind). The words, agreeably to a, common idiom of our lan- 3 
\ Yuaye, mean, I conceive, no more than live. MALONE. tha 
See to live means ouly — Continue to enjoy the means of life. 

5 : STEEVENS, for 
On further conſideration of theſe words, I believe the auihor f 
meant, Weli, live, and live with the means of ſceing ; that is, He 
with your eyes uninjured, ” MALONE. of 
3 —— Go cloſeiy in with me; | i. e. ſecretly, privately. 80, iu fir 
Albuniazar , 1610. AR. III. ſc. i: in 


Il entertain him here, mean while, fleal you 
C/y/ſely into the room, &. 
Again, it. The Athaſft's Tragedy, 1612, Ad IV. ſc. i: 
- Enter Friſco cloſely. " 
Again, iu Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel: 
© TY. when he was free from reftraint, he ſhould ca take 
an vl lodging at Greenwich,” REED, 


Ule 
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„  $.GENE- Ul, 


The ſame. A Room of ſlate in the Palace. 


Enter King JOHN, crowned ; PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, 
and other Lords. The King takes his ſlate. 


K. Joux. Here once again we lit, once again 
| crown'd, “ | 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 
Pe. This once again, but that your highneſs 
pleasd, ot, 
Was once ſuperfluous; * you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd off; 
The faiths of men ne'er flained with revolt; 
Freſh expeQation troubled not the land, 

With any long'd-ſor change, or better ſlate. 
SAL. Therefore, to be poſſeſs'd with double 
Pa, | 

To guard a title that. was rich before, 


( once again crown'd, [ Old copy — again. Correded in 
the fourth folio, MALONE. | 

* This once again , 

Was once ſuperfluous: ] This one time more was one time more 
than enough. JOHNSON. | | 

It ſhould be remembered that King John was at preſent crowned 
for the fourth time, STEEVENS. 

John's ſecond coronation was at Canterbury in the year 120r. 
He was crowned a third time at the ſame place, after the murder 
of his nephew, in April 1202; probably with a view of con- 
firming his title to the throne, his competitor no longer flanding 
in his way. MALONE. | 

6 To guard a title that was rick before, ] To guard, is to fringe. 
Jonxsox. 


Rather, to lace. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

2 give him a livery _ 

« More guarded, than his fellows. STEEVENS. 
See Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. VI. p. 108-9, n. 2. MALONE, 
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To gild refined gold, to, paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To ſmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heaven to garniſh, 
Is waſteful, and ridiculous excels, 
Pruz. But that your royal pleaſure muſt be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told; 
And, in the laſt repeating, troubleſome, 
Being urged at a time unfeaſonable. 
SAL. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And like a ſhifted wind unto a fail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about; 
Startles and frights conſideration; 
Makes ſound opinion fick, and truth ſuſpected, 
For putting on ſo new a faſhion'd robe. 
PemB. When workmen flrive to do better than 
well, 
They do confound their (kill in .covetouſnels: * 
And, oftentimes, exculing of a fault, 
7 —— 2 an ancient tale new told; | Had Shakſpeare been a 
diligent examiner of his own compoſitions, he would not ſo ſoon 


have repeated an idea which he had firſt put into the mouth of the 
Dauphin: 

© Life is as tedlous as 2 twice- told tale, 

« Vexing the dull ear of a drowſy man. 

Mr. Malone has a remark to the ſame tendency. STEEVENS, 

9 They do confound their ſtill in covetouſneſs: ] i. e. not by their 
avarice, but in an eager emulation, an intenſe defare of excelling; 
as in Henry F: 

„% But if it be à ſin to covdt honour, | 
„au the moſt offending ſoul alive.” THEOBALD. 
So, in our author's 103d Sonnet: 
„% Were it not finful then, firiving to mend, 
+ To mar the ſubjeR that before was well? 
Again, in King Lear: 
« Striving to better, oft we mar what's well. MALONE. 
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Doth make the fault the worſe by the excuſe 5 
As patches, ſet upon a little breach. 
Diſcredit more in hiding of the fault, ? 
Than did the fault before it was ſo patch' d. 
SAL. To this eſfect, before you were new-crown'd, 
We breath'd our counſel: but it pleas'd your bigh= 
neſs 
To overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd; - 
Since all and every part of what we would,“ 
Doth make a ſtand at what your highneſs will. 
K. JoHN. Some reaſons of this double corona- 
tion ” 
I have poſſeſs d you with, and think them ſtrong ; 
And more, more ſtrong, (when leſſer is my fear,) 
I ſhall indue you with: Mean time, but alk 
What you would have reform'd, that is .not well; 
And well ſhall you perceive, how willingly - 
I will both hear and grant you your requeſts. 


9 —— in biding of the fault, ] Fault means blemiſh. MALONE. 
* Since all and every part of what we would, ] Since the whole 
and each particular part of our wiſhes, &c. MALONE, 


3 Some reaſons of this double coronation 
I have poſſeſs'd you with, and think them ſtrong; 
And more, more ſtrong, (when leſſer is my fear,) 
I ſhall indue you with: ] Mr. Theobald reads — (the leſſer is my 


fear) which, in the following note, Dr. Johnſon has attempted. to 


explain, STEEVENS. . 
I have told you ſome reaſons, in my opinion firong, and hall 


tell more yet Aronger; for the ſtronger wy reaſons are, the leſs is my 
fear of your diſapprobation, This ſeems to be the meaning. 


. Jonxsox. 


And more, more ſtrong, (when leſſer is my fear,) 
I ſhall indue you with: | The firſt folio reads: 
—— (then leſſer is my fear) 
The true readiug is obvious enough: 
(when leſſer is my fear). TYRWHITT, 
I have done this emendation the Jumes to place it in the text. 


STEEVENS, 
Vor. XI, N E e 
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PMB. Then 1, (as one that am the tongue of 


thele, 
To ſonnd the purpoſes? of all their hearts,) 
Both for myſelf and them, (but, chief of all, 
Your ſafety, for the which myſelf and them 
Bend their beſt ſtudies,) heartily requeſt 
The enfranchiſement of Arthur; whoſe reſtraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of diſcontent 
To break into this dangerous argument, — 
If, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears, (which, as they ſay, attend 
i be ſteps of wrong.) ſhould move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman,* and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 


* To ſound the purpoſes —] To declare, to publiſh the deſites of 
all thoſe. JOHNSON, *"- 
* If, what in reſt you have, in right you hold, 
Why then your fears, (which, as they ſay, attend 
The ſieps of wrong,) ſhould move you to mew up 
Your tender kinſman, &c.] Perhaps we ſhould read: 
If, what in wrelt you have, in right you hold, —— 
i. e. if what you poſleſs by an ad of ſeizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play: 
„% The imminent decay of wrefted pomp.” 
Mreſt is a ſubſtantive uſed by Spenſer, aud by our author in Troilus 
and Creſſuda. STEEVENS. | 
The emendation propoſed by Mr. Steevens is its own voucher. 
If then and ſhould change places, and a mark of interrogation be 
placed after exerciſe, the full ſenſe of the paſſage will be reſtored. 
HENLEY, 
Mr. Steevens's reading of ure is better than his explanation. 
If adopted, the meaning muſt be— If what you poſſeſs, or have in 
Jour hand, or graſp. RITSON. 
It is evident that the words ſhould and then, have changed their 
places. M. Maso. : 
The conſtrucion is — If you have a good title to what you now 
quietly pofleſs, why then ſhould your fears move you, &c. MALONE» 
Perhaps this queſtion is elliptically exprefled, and means — 
« Why then is it that your fears ſhould move you, Kc. 
STEEVENS, 
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The rich advantage of good exerciſe ?” 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occahions, let it be our ſuit, 
That you have bid us aſk his liberty; 
Which for our goods we do no further aſk, 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 
K. Jonx. Let it be fo; I do commit his youth 


Enler HoBERT. 


To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you? 
PEMB. This is the man ſhould do the bloody 
5 deed; | 
He ſhow'd his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpe&t of his 
Does ſhow the mood of a much-troubled breaſt; 
And I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 
What we fo fear'd he had a charge to do. 
SAL. The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, * 


7 good exerciſe? ] In the middle ages the whole education 
of princes and noble youths conlifted in mariial exerciſes, &c. 
Theſe could not be eafily bad in a priſon, where mental improve- 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where elſe ; but this 
ſort of education never entered into the thoughts of our ative, 
warlike, but illiterate nobility. PrRCy. + 

* Between his purpoſe and lis conſcience, ] Between his conſcionſ< 
neſs of guilt, and his deſign to conceal it by fair profeſſions. 

JonunsoN, 


The purpoſe of the King, which Saliſbury alludes to, is that of 
putting Arthur to death, which he conſiders as not yet accom - 


pliſhed, and therefore ſuppoſes that there might ſtill be a confliq 


in the Kiny's' mind, 
% Between his purpoſe and his conſcience, " 
Ee 2 


* 
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Like heralds twixt two dreadfal battles ſet: ? 
His paſſion is ſo ripe, it needs muſt break. 
PEM B. And, when it breaks, I fear, will iſſue 
thence f 8 
The foul corruption of a ſweet child's death. 
K. John, We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong 
hand :— i 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The ſuit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 
SAL. Indeed, we fear'd, his ſickneſs was paſt cure, 
PkEMuB. Indeed, we heard how near his death he 


Was, 
Before the child himſelf felt he was ſick: 
This muſt be anſwer'd, either here, or hence. 


K. Johx. Why do you bend ſuch ſolemn brows 
on me? | 


So when Saliſbury ſees the dead body of Arthur, he ſays, 
„It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 
„% The praQtiſe and the purpoſe of the king.” M. Mason. 


Rather, between the criminal a& that he planned and commanded 
to be executed, and the reproaches of his conſcience conſequent 
on the execution of it. -So, in Coriolanus : 

„It is a purpos'd thing, and grows by plot. 

We have nearly the ſame expreſſions afterwards: 

„% Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, [ in John's own 
perſon ] 

% Hoftility, and civil tumult, reigns 

„ Between my conſcience and my coufin's death." MALONE. 

9 Like heralds "twixt two dreadful battles ſet: ] But heralds are 
not planted, I preſume, in the midſt betwixt two lines of battle; 
though they, and trumpets, are often ſent over from party to party, 
to propoſe terms, demand a parley, &c. I bave therefore ventured 
to read, ſent, THEOBALD. 

Set is not fixed, but only placed; heralds muſt be ſet between 
battles, in order to be ſent between them. JonxsoW. 

And, then it breaks, ] This is but an indelicate metaphor, 
taken from an impoſthumated tumour, - JOHNSON, X 


OWS 
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Think yon, I bear the ſhears. of deſtiny? 
Have I commandment on the pulſe of life ? 
SAL. It is apparent foul-play ; and tis ſhame, 
That greatneſs ſhould ſo groſsly offer it:— 
So thrive it in your game! and ſo farewell. 
PEMB. Stay yet, lord Saliſbury; I'll go with 
thee, i 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iſle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while! 
This muſt not be thus borne; this will break out 
To all our ſorrows, and ere long, I doubt. 
| | [ Excunt Lords. 
K. Jonx. They burn in indignation; I repent; - 
There is no ſure foundation ſet on blood; 
No certain life achiev'd by others' death. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


A fearful eye thou haſt; Where is that blood, 

That I have ſeen inbabit in thoſe cheeks ? 

So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm : 

Pour down thy weather :—How goes all in France? 
MEss. From France to England. Never ſuch 

a power . 

For any foreign preparation 

Was levied in the body of a land! 

The copy of your ſpeed is learn'd by them; 

For, when you ſhould be told they do prepare, 

The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 
From France to England.] The king aſks how all goes in 


France, the meſſenger catches the word goes, and anſwers, that 
whatever is in France goes now into England. JOHNSQN. - 


E e 3 
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K. Joux. O, where hath our intelligence been 
drunk? 
b Where hath it flept?“ Where is my mother's 
| care? 
That ſuch an army could be drawn in France, 
And ſhe not hear of it? 
MEss. My liege, ber ear | 
Is ſtopp'd with duſt; the firſt of April, died 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 
The lady Conſtance in a frenzy died 
Three days before: but this from rumour's tongue 
J idly heard; if true, or falſe, I know not. 
K. Joux. Withold thy ſpeed, dreadful occa- 
ö ſion! 
O, make a league with me, till I have pleas'd 
My diſcontented peers !— What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my eſtate in France! — 
Under whoſe conduct came thoſe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ſt out are landed here? 
Mrss Under the Dauphin. 


© 0, where hath our intelligence, been drunk? 
Where hath it flept? | So, in Macbeth: 
* — — Was the hope drunk 
„% Wheiein you dreſt yourſelf? hath it flept fince? 
» . STEEVENS. 

5 How wildly then walks my eflate in France!] So, in one of 

the Paſton Letters, Vol. III. p. 9g: The country of Norfolk 
; and Suffolk ftand right wildly.” STEEVENS. 

i, e. How ill my affairs go in France! — The verb, to walk, is { 
'uſed with great licenſe by old writers. It often means to go; to 
move. 80, in the Continuation of Harding's Chronicle , 5463's 
« Evil words walk: far. Again, in Feaner's Compter's Common- 
wealth, 1618: „ The keeper, admiring he could not hear his | 
priſoner's tongue walk all this while, &c, MALONE. 
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I 


Enter the Baſtard and Peter of Pomfret. 


K. Jonn. : Thou haſt made me Gaar 
With theſe ill tidings. Now, what ſays the world 
To your proceedings? do not ſeek to ſtuff 
My head with more ill news, for it 1s full. 

BasT. But, if you he afeard to hear the worſt, 
Then let the wort, unheard, fall on your head. 

K. Joux. Bear with me, couſin; for T was amaz'd © 
Under the tide: but now] breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. 

BasT. How I have ſped among the clergymen, 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. 

But, as I travell'd hither through the land, 

I find the people ſtrangely fantaſied; . 

Polleſs'd with rumours, full of idle a” . 

Not knowing what they fear, but ſull of fear: 

And here's a prophet,” that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret, whom I-found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels; 

To whom he ſung, in rude harſh-ſounding rhymes, 
That, ere the next Aſcenſion- day at noon, 
Your highnels ſhould deliver up your crown. 


5 —— 1 was amaz'd—}] i. e. ſtunned, confounded. So, in 

Cymbelines: ** — — 1 am amar'd with matter.” Again, in The 
Merry Wives of Windſor, Vol. V. p. 203, n. 5: {.1; 
© You do amaze her: hear the truth of it. STEEVENS, 

7 And here's a prophet, | This man was a hermit in great repute 

with the common people. Notwithſtanding the event is ſaid to 

have fallen out as he had propheſied, the poor fellow was in- 


humanly dragged at horſes' tails through the ſtreets of Warham, 


| and together with his ſon, who appears to have been even more 


innocent than his father, hauged afterwards upon a gibbet. See, 
W Chronicle, under the year 1213. Dovce. 
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K. Jous. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didit 
thou lo? 
PraER Forcknowing that the truth will fall out ſo, 
K John Hubert, away with him; impriſon him; 
And on that day at noon, whereoh, he ſays, 
I ſhall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to ſafety,” and return, 
For I muſt uſe thee. _O my gentle couſin, 
[ Exit HUBERT, with Peter, 
_ Hear'ſt thaw the news abroad, who are arriv'd ? 
BasT, The French, my lord; men's mouths are 
full of it: 
Beſides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Saliſbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire,) 
And others more, going to ſeek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they ſay, is kill'd to-night 
On your ſuggeſtion. 
K. JohN. Gentle kinſman, go, 
And thruſt thyſelf into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. 
BasT. © I will ſeek them out. 
K. JohN. Nay, but make PRE; the better foot 
before, —— 
O, let me have no ſubje& enemies, 
When adverſe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of ſtout invalion !— 
Be Mercury, ſet feathers to thy heels; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 
BAST, The ſpirit of the time ſhall teach me ſpeed. 
Exit. 


Deliver Aim 10 faſeh, That is, Give him into fe cuſtody. | 
OHNSON, 


* —— who, they ſay, ] Old copy — whom. FILA by Mr. 
Pope. M ALONE, 


r 
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k. Joux. Spoke like x ſpriteful noble gentle= 


man, — 
Go after him; for he; perhaps, ſhall need 
Some meſſenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. 
Mess. With all my heart, my liege. 


[ Exit, 
K. JohN. My mother dead! 


Re « enter HUBERT. 


Hos. My lord, they ſay, five moons were ſeen 
to - night: 
Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 
]he other four, in wond'rous motion. 
K. John. Five moons? © 
Hui Old men, and Weine 
nin the ſtreets 
Do prophecy upon it dangerouſly : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their months: 
And when they talk of him, they ſhake their heads, 
And whiſper one another in the ear; 
And he, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wriſt; 
Whilſt he „that hears, makes fearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 


The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool, 


With open mouth ſwallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his ſhears and meaſure in his hand. 


9 —— five moons were ſeen to- night: xc. ] This incident is men - 
tioned by few of our hiſtorians: I have met with it no where but 
in Matthew of Weſtminſter and Polydore Virgil, with a ſmall altera- 
tion. Theſe kind of appearances were more common about that 
time than either before or ſince, Grey. 

This incident is likewiſe mentioned in the old King Join. 

STEEVENS, 
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Standing on flippers, ( which his nimble haſte 
Had falſely thruſt upon contrary, feet,)“ 


9 —— ſlippers, (which, his nimble haſte 

Ha1 falſely thruft upon contrary ſeet,) ] I know not how the 
commentators underitand this important paflage which in Dr, 
Warburton's edition is marked as eminevtly beautiful, and, on the 
whole, not without juſtice. But Shakſpeare ſeems to have con- 
founded the man's ſhoes with his gloves. He that is frighted or 
hurtied may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either ſhoe 
will equally admit either foot. The author ſeems to be diſturbed 
by the diſorder which he deſcribes. JOHNSON, 


Dr. Johnſon forgets that ancient /ippers might poſſibly be very 
different from modern ones. Scott in his Diſcoverie of Witchcraft 
tells us: He thai receiveth a miſchance, will conſider, whether 
he put not on his ſhirt the wrong fide outwards, or his left ſhoe on 
his right foot.” One of the jeſts of Scogan, by Andrew Borde, is 
how he defrauded twa ſhoemakers, one of a right foot boot, and 
the other of a left foot one, And Davies in one of his epigrams, 
compares a man to a ſoft- knit hoſe that ſerves each leg. 

FARMER, 


In The Fleire, 1615, is the following paſſage: * —— This fel- 
low is like your upright ſhoe, he will ſerve either foot. From this 
we may infer that ſome ſhoes could only be worn on the foot for 
which they were made, And Barrett in his Alvearie, 1580, as 
an inſtance of the word wrong, ſays: ** _— to put on his ſhooes 
wrong.” Again, in A mene Feft of a man that was called Houle- 
glas, bl. I. no date: „ Howleglas had cut all the lether for the 
lefte foote, Then when his maſter ſawe all his lether cut for the 
lefle foote, then aſked he Howleglas if there belonged not to the 
lefte foote a right foote. Then ſayd Howleglas to his maiſter, If 
that he had tolde that to me before, | would have cut them! but 
an it pleaſe you I ſhall cut as mani right ſhoone vunto them. 
Again, in Frob:ſher's ſecond Voyage for the diſcoverie of Cataia, 4:0. 
bl. I. 1578: They alſo beheld (to their great maruaile) a dublet 
of cauuas made after the Engliſhe faſhion, a ſhirt, a girdle, three 
ſhoes for contrarie feet, &c. p. 21. STEEVENS. 

See Martin's Deſcription of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, 1703, 
p. 207 : The generality now only wear {hoes having one thin 
ſole only, aud ſhaped after the right and left foot, ſo that what is for 
one foot will not feive the other. The meaning ſeems 10 be, 
that the extremities of the ſhoes were not round or ſquare, but 
were cut in an oblique angle, or aflant from the great toe to the 
little one. See likewiſe, The Philoſophical Tranſ/attions abridged, 
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Told of a many thouſand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaſh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 
K. JohN. Why ſeek'ſt thou to poſſeſs me with 
| theſe fears? . 
Why urgeſt thou ſo oft young Arthur's death? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had mighty cauſe* 
To wiſh him dead, but thou hadſt none to kill him. 
Hog. Had none, my lord !* why, did you not pro- 
voke me? i 
K. Johx. It is the curſe of kings,“ to be attended 
By {laves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To. break within the bloody houſe of life: 


Vol. III. p. 432, and Vol. VII. p. 23, where are exhibited ſhoes 


and ſandals ſhaped to the feet, ſpreading more io the outſide than 
the inſide. ToLLET. 

So, in Holland's tranſlation of Suetonius, 1606: if in a 
moruing bis ſhoes were put one [r. on] wrong, and namely the left 
for the right, he held jt unlucky, ” Our author himſelf alſo fur- 
niſhes an authority to the ſame point. Speed in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, ſpeaks of a left ſhoe. It ſhould be remembered that 
tailors generally work barefooted: a circumſtance which Shak- 
ſpeare probably had in his thoughts when he wrote this paſlage. 
] believe the word contrary in his time was frequently accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable, and that it was intended to be fo accented 
here, So Spenſer, in his Facm Queen + | 

„ That with the wind contrary courſes ſew." MALONE. 

0 I had mighty cauſe — ] The old copy, more redundantly, 
J had a mighty cauſe. STEEVENS. 

Had none, my lord {] Old copy — No had, Correaed by 
Mr. Pope. MALONE., 

* It is the curſe of kings, &c. ] This plainly hints at Daviſon's 
caſe, in the affair of Mary Queen of Scots, and ſo mult have been 
inſerted long after the firſt repreſentation, WARBURTON. 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to Elizabeth by this covert apology for her condud to Mary. 
Tue Queen of Scots was beheaded in 1587, ſome years, | believe, 
before he had produced any play ou the Rage. MALOXE. 


428 KING JOHN. 


And,-on the winking of authority, | 

To underſtand a law; to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majeſty, When, perchance, it frowns 

More upon humour than advis'd reſpeR, 4 
Hog. Here is your hand and ſeal for what I did. 
K. JohN. O, when the laſt account *twixt heaven 

and earth _ 

Is to be made, then ſhall this hand and ſeal 

Witneſs againſt us to damnation ! a 

How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds ill done! Hadeſt not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 

Quoted, and fign'd, to do a deed of ſhame, 

This murder had not come into my mind: 

But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aſpect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 

Apt, liable, to be employ'd in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conſcience to deſtroy a prince. 
Huz. My lord, 
K. Joh. Hadſt thou but ſhook thy head, or 

made a pauſe, | 


= 


6 advis'd reſpect.] i. e. deliberate conſideration, reflexion. 
So, in Hamlet: | | 
© — — There's the reſpet 


© That makes calamity of ſo long life. STEEvens. 
5 Quoted, | i. e. obſerved, diſtinguiſh'd. So, in Hamlet: 
„% I am forry, that with better heed and judgement 
« | had not quoted him. STEEvens. - s 
See Vol. VII. p. 277, n. 8. MALONE. 
© Hadft thou but ſhook thy head, &c.] There are many touches of 
nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man engaged 
in wickedneſs would keep the profit to himſelf, and transfer the 
guilt to his accomplice. Theſe reproaches vented againſt Hubert 
are not the words of art or policy, but the eruptions of a wind 
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KING JOH N: 


When 1 ſpake darkly what 1 purpoſed; 


Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid * me tell my tale in expreſs words; 
Deep ſhame had ſtruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thoſe thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didſt underſtand me by my figns, 

And didſt in ſigus again parley with ſin; 


Lea, without ſtop, didſt let thy heart conſent, 


And, conſequently, thy rude band to act 
our tongues held vile to 


name. — 
Out of my fight, and never ſee me more 
My nobles leave me; and my ſtate is brav'd, 


ſwelling with conſciouſneſs of a crime, and deſirous of diſcharging 
its miſery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipſis receſſibus 
mentis, from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that 
line in which he ſays, that o have bid Aim tell his tale in expreſs 
words, would have ftruck kim dumb: nothing is more certain, than 
that bad men uſe all the arts of fallacy upon themſelves, palliate 
their ations to their own minds by gentle terms, and hide them- 
ſelves from their own deteRion in ambiguities and ſubterfuges. 

OHNSON, 


7 As bid —] Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone oth — And 
STEEVENS. 
Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me, xc. but As is very unlikely to 
have been printed for Or. 
As we have here As printed inſtead of And, ſo vice versd in King 
Henry V. 4to. 1600, we find And miſpriated for As: 
% And in this glorious and well foughten field + 
„% We kept together in our chivalry.” MALONE, 
4s, in ancient language, bas ſometimes the power of — as for 
inflance. So, in Hamlet: 
« As, ſtars with trains of fire, &c. | 
In the preſent inſtance it ſeems to mean, as if. Had you, (ſays 
the King, ſpeaking elliptically,) turn'd an eye of doubt on my 
face, as if to bid me tell my tale in expreſs words, ke. So, in 
Spenſer's Face Queen : 
„ That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall; ” 


L e. an if, — I have not therefore diltuibed the old readigg. 
STEEVENS. 


— 
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Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 
Nay, in the body of this fleſhly land, 


This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, | 


Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conſcience, and my coulin's death, 
Hog. Arm you againſt your other enemies, 
I'll make a peace between your foul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimſon {pots of blood. 
Within this boſom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a mard'rous thonght, * 
And you have flander'd nature in my form; 
Which, howloever rade exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
J han to be butcher of an innocent child. 
K. JohN. Doth Arthur live? O, haſte thee to the 
peers. 
Throw this report on their incenſed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Preſented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, anſwer not; but to my cloſet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haſte : 
I conjure thee but {lowly ; run more faſt.* | Exeun!. 


* The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought, ] Nothing can be 
falſer than what Hubert here ſays in his own vindication: for we find, 
from a preceding ſcene, the motion of a murd'rous thought had en- 
te into him, and that very deeply: and it was with difficulty that 
the icors, the intreaties, and the innocence of Arthur had diverted 
and ſuppreſſed it. WARBURTON. | 

9 The old play is divided into two parts, the firſt of which 
co',.c!.Mes with the King's deſpatch of Hubert on this meſſage ; the 
i:.9nd begins with “ Enter Arthur, Xc. as in the following 
{:cuc, STEEVENS, 
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7, SCENE III. 
The ſame. Before the Caſile. 
Enter ARTHUR, on the Walls. 


ARTH. The wall 1 is high; and yet will I leap 
down: — 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not! 
There's few, or none, do know me; if they did; 
This ſhipboy' s ſemblance bath diſguis'd me quite. 
I am afraid; and yet T'll venture it. 
If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 
Ill find a thonſand ſhifts to get away: 
As good to die, and go, as die, and ſtay. 
[ Leaps down, 
O me! my uncle's ſpirit is in theſe ſtones: — 
Heaven take my ſoul, and England keep my bones ! 
Dies. 
Enter PEMBROKE, SALISBURY, and EL 
SAL. Lords, I wt meet him at ſaint Edmund''s- 
Bury; 


* The wall is high; and yet will I leap dun :] Our author has 
here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life, is not aſcertained, Matthew Paris, relating the event, 
uſes the word evanuit; and indeed as King Philip afterwards pubs 
lickly accuſed King John of putting his nephew to death, with- 
out mentioning either the manner of it or his accomplices, we 
may conclude that it was conduded with impenetrable ſecrecy, 
The French hiſtorians however ſay, that John coming in a boat, 
during the night - time, to the caſtle of Rouen, where the young 
prince was confined, ordered him to be brought forth, and having 
ſtabbed him, while ſupplicating for mercy, the King faſtened a 
ſtoue to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in order to 
give ſome colour to a report, which he afierwards cauſed to be 
ipread, that the prince attempting to eſcape out of a window of the 
tower of the caſtle, fell into the river, and was drowned. 

MALONE, 


\ 
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It is our ſafety, and we muſt embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilons time. 
PeMB. Who brought that letter from the car. 
dinal? | 
SAL. The count Melun, a noble lord of France? 
Whoſe private with me, of the Dauphin's love, 
Is much more general than theſe lines import. 
BIG. To-morrow morning let us meet him then, 
SAL. Or, rather then fet forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet. 


\ 


5 may private, &c.] i, e. whoſe private account of the Dau- 
phin's affedion to our caſe, is much more ample than the letters, 
Pore. 

i or e'er” we — This phraſe, ſo 8 in our old 
writers, is not well underftood. Or- is here the fame as ere, i. e. 
before, and ſhould be written (as it is ſtill pronounced in Shrop- 
ſhire) ore. There the common people ule it often. Thus, they 
ſay, Ore tomorrow, for ere or before, to-morrow. The addition of 
ever, or ter, is merely augmentative. 

That or has the full ſenſe of before, and that er when joined 
with it is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable pal- 
ſages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs amply without ber, 
and muſt bear that ſiguification. Thus, in the old tragedy of 
Maſter Arden of Feverſham, 1599, quarto, (attributed by ſome, though 
falſely, io Shakſpeare )- the wife ſays: 

+ He ſhall be murdered or the gueſts come in. 
Sig. H. III. b. PERCY, 
So, in All for Money, an old Morality, 1574 : 
„ I could fit in the cold a good while 1 ſwear, 
« Or 1 would be weary ſuch ſuitors to hear. 
Again, in Every Man, another Morality, no date: 

„% As, or we departe, thou {halt know. 

Again, in the interlude of The Diſobedient Child, bl. I. no date: 
0 fend for viduals or I came away. 

That or {hould be written ore, l am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronunciation of a particular county ought not io be 
received as a general guide, Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive ær. 

STEEVENS. 
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Enter the Baſtard, 


BasT. Once more to-day well met, diſtemper'd 4 
lords ! 


The king, by me, requeſts your preſence ſtraight, 
SAL. The king hath diſpoſſeſs'd himſelf of us; 
We will not line his thin beſtained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him ſo; we know the worſt. 
BasT. Whate'er you think, 28 words, I think, 
wei beſt. 
Sal. Our griefs, and not our manners, reaſon 
now.“ 

Bast. But there is little reaſon in your grief; 
Therefore, *twere reaſon, you had manners now. 
PeMB. Sir, fir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast. Tis true; to hurt his maſter, no man elſe.“ 

Sal. This is the priſon : what is he lies here? 


: [ Sceing ARTHUR. 
PEuB. O death, made proud with pure and 
princely beauty! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 
Sat. Murder, as hating what himſelf hath done, 
Doth lay it open, to urge on revenge. | 


* —— diflemper 4—] i. e. ruffled, out of humour. So, in” 
Hamlet: 
„% in his retirement marvellous diffemper'd.” STEEVENS. 
—— reaſon now, | To reaſon, in Shakſpeare, is not ſo often 
to argue, as to talk. JOHNSON. 
So, in Cortvlanus : 
% reaſon with the fellow, 
© Before you puniſh him.“ STEEVENS. 


no man elſe. ] Old copy — no man's, Correged by the 
editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 


Vol. XI. e . 
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BIG. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, | 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 
SAL, Sir Richard, what think you? Have you 
beheld, * : 


Or have you read, or heard? or could you think? 

Or do you almoſt think, although you ſee, 

That you 100. ſee? could * without this ob- | 
e 

Form ful another? This is the very top, 

The height, the creſt, or creſt unto the creſt, 

Of murder's arms: this is the bloodieſt ſhame, 

The wildeſt ſavag'ry, the vileſt ſtroke, 

T bat ever wall-ey' d wrath, or ſtaring rage, 
Preſented to the tears of ſoft remorſe. * 
PemBs. All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in 

this : 
And this, ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 
Shall give a holineſs, a purity, 
To the yetunbegotten fin of times; * 


© Have you beheld, Old copy — You have, &c. Correded 
by the editor of the third folio, MALone, 


7 Or have you read, or heard? Kc. ] Similar interrogatories have 
deen already urged by the Dauphin, Act III. ſc. iv: 
6 Who hath read, or heard, 
„% Of any kindred aQion like to this?” STEVENS. 


fin of time ; ] The ou copy — of times. I follow Mr. 
3 whole reading i is juſtified by a line in the celebrated ſoliloquy 
ot Hamlet: 
„For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time? 
Again, by another in this play of King John, p. 446: 
© I 2m not glad that ſuch a fore of time—.” STEEVENS., 


—— of times; ] That is, of all future times. So, in King 
Henry V : 
©. By cuſtom and the ordinance of times. 
Again, iu The Rape of Lucrece : 
„% For now againſt himſelf he ſounds his doom, 
«« That through the length of times he ftands diſgrac'd.” 


e 
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400 prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jell. 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. 


BasT. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graceleſs action of a heavy hand, 
If hn it be the work of any hand. 7 


SAL. If that it be the work of any hand? 
We had a kind of light, what could enſue : 


It is the ſhameful work of Hubert's hand; 


The practice, and the purpoſe, of the king : 
From whoſe obedience 1 forbid my ſoul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 

And breathing to his breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow; 

Never to taſte the pleaſures of the world,? 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs, 

Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worſhip of revenge.* 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors more elegantly read n= of 
lime; but the peculiarities of Shakſpeare's didion ought, in my 
apprehenſion, to be faithfully preſerved. MALONE. 


9 a holy vow; 


Never to laſie the pleaſures of the world,] This is a copy of 
the vows made in the ages of ſuperſtition and chivalry, 


JonnsoN, 


Till I have ſet a glory to this hand, 
By giving it the worſhip of revenge. ] The worſhip is the dignity, 
the honour, We ſtill ſay worſhipful of magiſtrates. JOHNSON, 


I think it ſhould be—a glory to this head ; pointing to the 
dead prince, and uſing the word worſhip in its common acceptia- 
tion. A glory is a frequent term: 

Round a quaker's beaver caſt a glory,” 
ſays Mr. Pope: the ſolemn coufitmation of the other lords ſeews 
to require this ſenſe. ' The late Mr, Gray was much pleaſed with 
this corredion. FARMER, 
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PEMB. Bis. Our ſouls rehgiouſly confirm thy 
words. 


Enter HUBERT. 


Ho. Lords, I am hot with haſte in ſeeking you: 
Arthur doth live; the king hath ſent for you. 
SAL. O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death: 
Avannt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
Hog. Jam no villain. - 
SAL. Muſt I rob the law? 
[ Drawing his ſword, 


The old reading ſeems right to me, and means,—til! I have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the honour of revenge 
for ſo foul a deed. Glory means ſplendor and magnificence in St, 
Matthew, vi. 29. So, in Markham's Huſbandry, 1631, p. 353: 
4 But if it be where the tide is fcant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory,”" i. e. fills the banks without overflowing, So, 
ia AQ II. ſc. ii. of this play: 

„O, two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 

. ©« Do glorijy the banks that bound them in.“ | 

A thought almoſt ſimilar to the preſent, occurs in Ben Jonſon's 
Catiline, who, Ad IV. fc. iv. ſays to Cethegus: „ When we 
meet again we'll ſacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge, That we 
may praiſe our hands once!” i.e. O! that we may ſet a glory, or 
procure honour and praiſe, to our hands, which are the inſtruments 
of action. TOLLET., , 


I believe, at repeating theſe lines, Saliſbury ſhould take hold of 
the land of Arthur, to which he promiſes to pay the worſhip of 
revenge. M. MASON. 


I think the old reading the true one, In the next AR we have 

the following lines: 
6 I will not return, 
„ Till my attempt ſo much be glorify'd 

| « As to my ample hope was promiſed.” - 
The following paſlage in Troilus and Creſſida is deciſive in ſupport 
of the old reading : 

«Ko Jove, let Eneas live, 
It to my ſword his fate be not the glory, 


„A thouſand cowplete courſes of the ſun,” MALoNE. 
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Bas r. Your ſword is bright, fir ; put it up again.“ 
SAL. Not till I ſheath it in a murderer's (kin. 
HuB. Stand back, lord Saliſbury, ſtand back, I 

ſay; 

By heaven, I think, my ſword's as ſharp as yours: 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourſelf, 

Nor tempt the danger of my true -defence; * 

Leſt I, by marking of your, rage, forget 

Your worth, your greatneſs, and nobility. 

BIG. Out, dunghill! dar'ſt thou brave a noble- 

man ? | 


Hu. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life againſt an emperor. | 
SAL. Thou art a murderer. 


Hus. Do not prove me ſo; 
Yet, I am none: * Whoſe tongue ſoe'er [peaks falſe, 
Not truly ſpeaks ; who ſpeaks not truly, lies. 


PEMB. Cut him to pieces. 
BAST. | Keep the peace, I ſay. 
SAL. Stand by, or I ſhall gall you, Faulcon- 
bridge. 25 25 
BasT. Thou wert better gall the devil, Saliſbury: 
If thou but frown on me, or, flir thy foot, 
Or teach thy haſty ſpleen to do me ſhame, 


3 Your ſword is bright, fir; put it up again.] i. e. leſt it loſe its 
brightneſs. So, in Othello: 

% Keep up your bright ſwords; for the dew will ruſt them.” 

| MALONE. 


true defence; Honeſt defence; defence in a good cauſe. 
p ; | Jonxsox. 


1 


5 Do not prove me ſo ; | 
Yet, F am none: | Do not make me a murderer, by com- 
pelling me to kill you; I am hitherto not a murderer, 
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q > T'll ſtrike thee dead. Put up thy ſword betime ; 


Or I'll ſo maul you and your toalting-iron,” 

That you ſhall think the devil is come from hell, 
Bic. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon— 

bridge? 

Second a villain, and a myrderer | ? 
Hog. Lord Bigot, I am none. | 
Bid. Who kill'd this en] 
Hog. Tis not an hour fince 1 left him well: 

J honour'd him, I lovd him; and will weep 

My date of life out, for his ſweet life's lols. 
SAL. Truſt not thoſe cunning waters of his eyes, 

For villainy it not without ſuch rheum ; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it ſeem 

Like rivers of remorſe” and innocency. 

Away, with me, all you whole fouls abhor 

The uncleanly favours of a flaughter-houſe ; 

For I am ſtiſled with this ſmell of fin. 

- Bis. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there! 

PEMB, There, tell the king, he may enquire us 


| out. [ Excunt Lords. 
Bas r. Here's a good world! — Knew you of this 
fair work? 


Beyond the infinite and boundlels reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 
Hus. Do but hear me, fir. 
BasT. Ha! III tell thee what; 


Thouart damn'd as black—nay, nothing is ſo black; 


6 —— your toaſting-jron, ] The ſame thought is found in King 
Henry V : l dare not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron, It is a ſimple one, but what though? it will Zoaft cheeſe.” 

STEEVENS, 

7 Like rivers of remorſe—] Remorſe here, as almoſt every where 

in theſe plays, and the contemporary books, ſignifes pity. MALONE. 


* 
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Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer : * 

There is not yet ſo ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou ſhalt be, if thou didſt kill this child.“ 
HuB. Upon my ſoul, | 
BAS Tr. If thou didſt but conſent 

To this moſt cruel act, do but deſpair, 

And, if thou want'ſt a cord, the ſmalleſt thread 

That ever ſpider twiſted from her womb 

Will ſerve to ſtrangle thee; a ruſh will be 

A beam to hang thee on; or, would'ſt thou drown 

thyſelf,” 

Put but a little water in a ſpoon, 

And it ſhall be as all the ocean, 

Enough to ſtifle ſuch a villain up.—— 

I do ſuſpect thee very grievouſlly. 
Ho. If I in a&, conſent, or fin of thought, 


Be guilty of the flealing that ſweet breath 


Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me! 


J left him well. 


" Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Luciſer -] So, in the old 
play: -- EW 
| « Hell, Hubert, truſt me, all the plagues of hell 
„% Hangs on performance of this damned deed; 
e This ſeal; the warrant of the body's bliſs, 
© Enſureth Satan chieftain of thy foul.” MarLoxe, 


9 There is not yet, &c.] I remember once to have met with a 
book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. (which Shakſpeare 
poſhbly might have ſeen, ) where we are told that the deformity of 
the condemned in the other world, is exaaly proportioned to the 
degrees of their guilt. The author of it obſerves how difficult it 


would be, on this account, to diſtinguiſh between Belzebub aud 


Judas Iſcariot. STEEVENS. 

* —— drown thyſelf, ] Perbaps—tly/elf is an interpolation, Tt 
certainly ſpoils the meaſure; and drown is elſewhere uſed by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard ITT: - 

« Good lord, methought, what pain it was to drown. 
| STEEVENSs 
Ff4 
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BAST. Go, bear bim in thine arms. 
I am amaz'd,” methinks; and loſe my way l 
Among the thorns and dangers of this r 
How eaſy doſt thou take all England up! 
From forth this morſel of dead royalty, 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug, and ſcamble,* and to part by the teeth 
The unowed intereſt of fuelling fate. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war briſtle his angry creſt, 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 
Now powers from home, and diſcontents at home, 
Meet in one line; and vaſt confuſion waits 
(As doth a raven on a lick-fallen beaſt, ) 
The imminent decay of wreſted pomp. * 
Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cinCture * can 
Hold out this tempeſt. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with ſpeed; Il to the king: 
A thouſand buſineſſes are brief in hand, 8 
And heaven itſelf doth frown upon the land. ¶Excunt. 


9 IT am amaz'd,] i. e. confounded. So, King Jokn, p. 423, ſays: 
«Ko — I was amaz d 


„% Under the tide,” STEEVENS. | 
To tug, and {camble, ] So, in K. Henry V. ſe, i 
„ But that the ſcambling aud unquiet time.“ 
Scamble and ſcramble have the ſame meaning, See note on the 
paſſage quoted, STEEVENS, 

* The unowed Intereſt — ] i, e. the intereſt which has no proper 
owner to claim it. STEEVENS, 

That is, the intereſt which is not at this inoment legally poſſeſſed by 
any one, however rightfully entitled to it. On the death of Arthur, 
the right to the Engliſh crown devolved to his lifter, Eleanor. 

Mato. 

4 The inminent decay of wreſted pomp. ] Wrefted pomp is greatneſs 
obtained by violence. Jonssox. 

Rather, greatneſs wreſted from its poſſeſſor, MALONE, 

5 —— and cinture — ] The old copy reads — center, probably 
for ceinture, Fre STEEVENS. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. MALONP, 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 
Tie ſame, A Room in the Palace. 


Enter King Joux, PANDULPH with the Crown, and 
Attendants. 


K. Joux. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 


PAND. Take again 
Giving JOHN the Crown, 

From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your ſovereign excatneſs and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet 

the French; 

And from his holineſs uſe all your power 
To ſtop their marches, fore we are inflam'd. * 
Our diſcontented counties? do revolt; 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of ſoul, 
To ſtranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of miſtemper'd humour . 
Reſts by you only to be qualified. 
Then paule not; for the preſent time's ſo fick, 


— uſe all your power 

To Tos their marches, "fore we are inflam'd. ] This cannot {Be 
right, for the nation was already as much inflamed as it could be, 
aud ſo the King himſelf declares. We ſhould read for inſtead of 
ore, and then the paſlage will run thus: 
uſc all your power 

To flop their marches, for we are inflam'd; 

Our diſcontented counties do revolt, &c, M. MASON. 

7 —— counties — | Perhaps counties, in the preſent inſtance, do 

not mean the diviſions of a kingdom, but lords, nobility, as in 
Romeo and Juliet, Much ado, kc. STEEVENS. 


/ 
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That preſent medicine muſt be miniſter'd, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. 

PanD. It was my breath that blew this tempeſt np, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope: 
But, ſince you are a gentle convertite,” 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluſtering land. 


7 —— 2 gentle convertite,] A convertite is a convert. So, in 
Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633: 

„ Gov, Why, Batabas, wilt thou be chriſtened? 

© Bar. No, governour ; I'll be no converiite.” STEEVENS, 


The ſame expreſſion occurs in As you Like it, where Jaques, 

ſpeaking of the young Duke, ſays: 
„ There is much matter in theſe convertites. 

In both theſe places, the word convertite means a repenting nner; 
not, as Steevens ſays, @ convert, by which, in the language of the 
preſent time, is meant a perſon who changes from one religion to 
another; in which ſenſe the word could neither apply to K. John, 
or to Duke Frederick: In the ſenſe I baye given it, it will apply 
to both. M. Maso. 


A convertite (a word often uſed by our old writers, where 
we ſhould now uſe convert,) ſignified either, one converted to 
the faith, or one reclaimed from worldly purſuits, and devoted to 
penitence aad religion, 

Mr. M. Maſon ſays, a converlite cannot meana convert, becauſe the 
latter word «+ in the language of the preſent time means a perſon 
that changes from one religion to another. But the queſtion is, 
not what is the language of the preſent time, but what was the 
language of Shakſpeare's age. Marlowe uſes the word converlite 
_ exaQly in the ſenſe now affixed to convert. John, who had in the 
former part of this play aſſerted in very firong terms the ſupremacy 
of the king of England in all eccleſiaſtical matters, and told Pan- 
dulph that he had no reverence for *+ the Pope or his »ſurp't 
authority,“ having now made his peace with the holy church," and 
religned his crown to the Pope's repreſentative, is conſidered by the 
legate as one newly converted to the true faith, and very properly 
ſtyled by him a convertite. The ſame term, in the ſecond ſenſe 
above mentioned, is applied to the uſurper, Duke Frederick, in 
As you Lite it, on his having “ put on a religious life, and thrown 
| Into negled the pompous court“: | 
Y ———— out of theſe converlites 
© There is much matter to be beard and learn'd. " 

| | : MAILOXX. 
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On this Aſcenſion-day, remember well, & 
Upon your oath of ſervice to the pope, | 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. 

| Exit. 

K. Joux. Is this Aſcenſion-day? Did * the 
prophet | 

Say, that, before Aſcenſion-day at noon, 
My crown I ſhould give off? Even ſo I have: 
did ſuppoſe, it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 
But, heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 


Enter the Baſtard. 


BasT. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there holds 
out, 
But Dover caſtle: London hath receiv'd, 
Like a kind hoſt, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To offer ſervice to your enemy; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 
K. Join. Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive? 
| BasT. They found him dead, and caſt into the 
ſtreets; . 
An empty caſket, where the jewel of life? 
By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 
K. Join. That villain Hubert told me, he did 
„ 
A empty caſket, where the jewel of liſe—] Dryden has trauſ(- 


ferred this image to a ſpeech of Antony, in Al! for Love: 
« An empty circle, ſince the jewels gone ——-, " 
| : STEEVENS, 
The ſame kind of imagery is employed in K. Richard TI: 
«© A jewel in a ten-times-barr'd-up chef 
© Is a bold ſpirit in a loyal breaſt,” MALONE, 
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BAs r. So, on my ſoul, he did, for aught he kney, 
But wherefore do you droop! ? why look you ſad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 

Let not the world ſee fear, and ſad diſtruſt, 

Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 

Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: ſo ſhall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. ? 

Away; and gliſter like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field: 

Show boldneſs, and aſpiring confidence. 

What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den ? 

And fright him there; and make him tremble there? 

O, let it not be ſaid !—Forage, and run“ 

To meet diſpleaſure further from the doors ; 

And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
K. Joux. The legate of the pope hath been with 

me, 

And I have made a happy peace with him; 

And he hath promis'd to diſmiſs the powers 

Led by the Dauphin. 

BAST. O inglorions league! 
Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromiſe, 
Inſinuation, parley, and baſe truce,, 

To arms invaſive ? ſhall a beardleſs boy, 


\ 
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and put on 
The daun“ ſpirit of reſolution, ] So, in Macbeth: 
 ** Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet iche hall together. MALONE. 

* —— Forage, and run — ] To forage is here uſed in its original 


ſenſe, for to range abroad. - JOHNSON. 
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A cocker'd filken wanton brave our fields, 

And fleſh his ſpirit in a warlike ſoil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly ſpread, * 

And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace; 
Or if he do, let it at leaſt be ſaid, 

They ſaw we had a purpoſe of defence. 


K. Johx. Have thou the ordering of this preſent 
time, 


Bas T. Away chen, with good ente; yet, I 
know, 


Our party may well meet a prouder 72 * [Exeunt. 


Moc ting the air with colours idly ſpread, ] He has the ſame image 

in Macbeth ; 
© Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
„% And fan our people cold.” Jonxsox. 

From theſe two paſlages Mr. Gray ſeems to have formed the firfh 

ſtanza of his celebrated Ode: 5 
% Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king! a | 
« Confuſion on thy banners wait! 
«© Though fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing 
„% They mock the air with idle ſtate.” MALONE. 

4 Away then, with good courage; yet, I know, 

Our party may well meet a prouder fot, | Let us then away with 
courage; yet I ſo well know the faintneſs of our party, that I think 
it may eafily happen that they ſhall encounter enemies who have more 
ſpirit than themſelves. JOHNSON, 

Dr. Johnſon is, 1 believe, miſtaken, Faulconbridge means — 
for all their boaſting, I know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its firength than 
theirs. Faulconbridge would otherwiſe diſpirit the King, whom 
he means to animate, STEEVENS. | 


| 
| 
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SCENE Ii. 
A Plain, near St. Edmund's-Bury. * 


Enter, in arms, LEWIS, SALISBURY, MELUN, Pew: 
BROKE, BIGOT, and Soldters. 


Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out, 
And keep it ſafe for our remembrance: 
Return the precedent? to theſe lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and we, peruſing o'er theſe notes, 
May know wherefore we took the ſacrament, 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

SAL. Upon our ſides it never ſhall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we ſwear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 
To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that ſach a ſore of time 


* —— near St. Edmund's-Bury.] I have ventured to fix the place 
of the ſcene here, which is ſpecified by none of the editors, on 
the following authorities. In the preceding act, where Saliſbury 
has fixed to go over to the Dauphin; he ſays: 

+ Lords, I will meet him at St, Edmund's-Bury, " 
And Count Metun, in this laſt act ſays: 

66 and many more with me, 

« Upon the altar at Sf. Edmund's- Bury ; 

© Even on that altar, where we ſwore to you 

© Dear amity, aud everlaſting love. 
And it appears likewiſe from The Troubleſome Reign of King Join, 
in two parts, (the firft rough model of this play,} that the inter- 
change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the Engliſh barons, was 
at St, Edmund's-Bury, THEOBALD. 

; the precedent, Wc. |] i. e. the rough draft of the original 
treaty between the Dauphin and the Engliſh lords. Thus (adds 
Mr. NI. Maſon) in K. Rickard III. the ſcrivener employed to 
eugrols the indictment of Lord Haſtings, ſays, „that it took him 
eleven hours to write it, and that the precedent was full as long a 
d g. 'STEEVENS. 
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Should ſeek a plaſter by contemn'd revolt, 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many: O, it grieves my. ſoul, 
That I muſt draw this metal from my fide 
To be a widow-maker; O, and there, 
Where honourable reſcue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Saliſbury : 


But ſuch is the infection of the time, 


That, for the health and phyſick of our right, 
We cannot deal but'with the very hand 

Of ſtern injuſtice and confuſed wrong. 

And is't not pity, O my grieved friends! 

That we; the ſons and children of this ilte, 
Were born to ſee ſo fad an hour as this; 
Wherein we ſtep after a ſtranger march“ 

Upon her gentle boſom, and fill up 

Her enemies' ranks, (I muſt withdraw and weep 
Upon the ſpot of this enforced cauſe,)” 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here? 
What, here? — O nation, that thou could'ſt remove! 
That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, * 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyſelf, 
And grapple thee? unto a pagan ſhore; * 


6 —— afler a firanger marck — ] Our author often uſes ran ger 
as an adjedive. See the laſt ſcene, MALONE, 

7 the ſpot of this enforced cauſe, | Spot probably means, 
flain or diſgrace, M. MASON, 

So, in a former pallage: 

„% To look into the ſpots and ſtains of right.“ 
MALONE, 

„ clippeth thee about, ] i. e. embraceth, So, in Coriolanus : 

„% Enter the city; clip your wives. STEEVENS. 

9 And grapple thee—] The old, copy reads — And cripple thee, 
ke. Perhaps our author wrote gripple, a word uſed by Drayton 
iu his Polyolbion, ſong 1: 

«« That thruſts his gripple band into her golden maw," 
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Where theſe two Chriſtian armies might combine 


The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to-ſpend it fo unneighbourly!* 


Lew. A noble temper doſt thou ſhow in this; 
And great affections, wreſtling in thy boſom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 

O, what a noble combat haſt thou fonght,* , 
Between compulſion, and a brave reſpect!“ 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

' 'T hat filverly doth progreſs on thy cheeks : 


Our author, however, in Macbeth has the verb — grapple. 
% Grapples thee to the heait and love of us —. The emenda- 
tion (as Mr. Malone obſerves) was made by Mr. Pope 


; STEEVENS, 
* —— unto 4 pagan ſhore;] Our author ſeems, to have been 
thinking on the wars carried on by Chriſtian princes in the holy 
land againft the Saracens ; where the united armies of France and 
England might have laid their mutual animoſities aſide, and fought 
in the cauſe of Chriſt. inſtead of fighting againſt brethren and 
countrymen, as Saliſbury and the other Engliſh noblemen who had 
joined the Dauphin, were about to do. MALONE. 


And not to-ſpend it ſo unneighbourly! ] This is one of many 
paſſages, in which Shakſpeare concludes a ſentence withont at- 
tendiug to the manner in which the former part of it is conftruced, 

. MALONE, 

Shakſpeare only employs in the preſent inſtance a phraſeology 

which he had uſed before in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 

% And, fairy-like, to-pinch the unclean-knight.” 
To, in compoſition with verbs, is common enough” in ancient 
language. See Mr, Tyrwhitt's obſervations on this laſt paſſage, 
aud my inſtauces in ſupport of his poſition, Vol. V. p. 165. n. 5. 
| ; STFFVENS., 
* —— haft thou fought, ] Thou, which appears to have been 


accidentally omitted by the tranſcriber or compoſitor, was inſerted 
by the editor of the fourth folio. MALONE. 


* Between compullion, and @ brave reſpet!] This compulſion 
was the neceſſity of a reformation in the ftate; which, according to 
Saliſhury's opinion ( who, in his ſpeech preceding, calls it au en- 
forced cauſe,] could only be procured by foreign arms: and the 

brave reſpect was the love of his country, WARBURTON. 
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My heart boch melted at a lady's rs; 

Being an ordinary inundation; 

But this effaſion of ſuch manly drops. | 
This ſhower, blown up by,tempeſt of the onl, a 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er with barning meteors, 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Saliſbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this ſtorm : 
Commend theſe waters to thole baby eyes, 
That never ſaw the giant world enrag'd; 

Nor met with fortune other than at kalle. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. 
Come, come; for thou ſhalt thruſt thy hand as deep 
Into the e purſe of rich proſperity, 


As Lewis hinifelf:—ſo, nobles, ſhall you all, 


That knit your ſinews to the ſtrength of mine. 


Enter PANDULPH, attended. 


And even there, methinks, an angel ſpake: 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 


6 This ſhower, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, ] So, in our 

author's Rape of Lucrece : 
©« This windy tempeſt, till it blow up rain, 
„% Held back his forrow's tide —.” MALONE. 

7 —— an angel ſpake:] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. 
Warburton read here—an angel ſpeeds. I think unnecellatily. 
The Dauphin does not yet hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to 
hear him; but ſeeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 
to animate and authorize him with the power of the church, he 
cries out, at the fight of this holy man, I am encouraged-as by the 
voice of an angel. Jouxs0Nn. 

Rather, In what I have zow ſaid, an angel ſpake; for ſee, the 
holy legate approaches, to give a warrant from heaven, and the 
name of right to our caule, Mal x. 
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And on our actions ſet the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

PANnD. Fail, dv prince of France ! 
The next is this, — king John hath reconcil'd 


Himſelf to Rome; his ſpirit is come in, 


That ſo ſtood out againſt the holy church, 
The great metropolis and ſee of Rome: 
Therefore thy threat'ning colours now wind up, 
And tame the ſavage ſpirit of wild war; 
T hat, like a lion foſter'd up at band, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
And be, no further harmful than in ſhow. 

LEW. Your grace ſhall 9 me, I will not 

back; 

I am too high- born to be propertied, 
To be a ſecondary at control, 
Or uleful ſerving-man, and infirument, 
To any ſovereign ſtate throughout the world. 
Your breath firſt kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chiſlis'd kingdom and myſelf, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire ; 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
Wich that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. 
- You taught me how to know the. face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereſt to this land,* 
Yea, thruſt this enterprize into my heart; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 


* You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Atquainted me with intereſt to this land,] This was the 


pPhraſcology of Shakſpeare's time. So again, in King Henry IF. 


Part II: 
He hath more worthy intereſt to the late, 
© Than thou the ſhadow of ſucceſfion.“ 

Again, in Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire, Vol. II. 
p- 927: — in 4. R. 2. he had a releaſe from Roſe the daughter 
aud heir of Sir John de Arden before ſpecified, of all her intereſt le 
tae manor of Pedimore," MALONE. N 
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His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 


I. by the honour of my marriage-bed, 


After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is halfconquer'd, muſt I back, 
Becauſe that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's ſlave? What penny hath Rome 
_ borne, 
What men provided, what munition ſent, 
To underprop this action? is't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who elfe but I, 
And ſuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this buſineſs, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard theſe iſlanders ſhout out, 
Vive le roy! as I have bank'd their towns! 75 
Have I not here the beſt cards for the game, 
To win this eaſy match play” d-for a crown? 
And ſhall I now give o'er the yielded ſet? 
No, on my ſoul, * it never ſhall be ſaid. | 
PAN D. You look but on the outſide of this work. 
_ Lew. Outſide or inſide, I will not return 
Till my attempt ſo much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promiſed 


9 —— as I have bank'd their we ater? Bank'd their towns may 
mean, thrown up entrenchments before them, 

The old play of XK. John, however, leaves this interpretation 
extremely diſputable. It appears from thence that theſe ſalutations 
were given to the Dauphin as he ſailed along the banks of the liver. 
This, I ſuppoſe, Shakſpeare calls banking the towns, 

from the hollow holes of Thameſis 

„% Echo apace replied, Vive le roi! 

„% From thence along the wanton rolling Slade, 
©% To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.” 

We till ſay to coaſt aud to flanks and to bank has no leſs of pro- 
priety, though it is not reconciled to us by modern uſage. 

STEEVENS. 


No, on my ſoul,] In the old copy, n0, injuriouſly to the mea- 
fare, is repeated, STEEVENS. 
8 g 2 
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Before I drew this gallant head of war.“ 
And cull'd theſe firy ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook“ conquelt, and to win renown ' 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

I Trumpet ſounds, 
What luſty trumpet thus doth ſummon us? 


Enter the Baſtard, attended, 


BAST. According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience; I am ſent to ſpeak: 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
come, to learn how you have dealt for him; 
And, as you anſwer, I do know the ſcope + 
And warrant hmited unto my tongue. 

PanD. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppoſite, 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 

He flatly ſays, he'll not lay down his arms. 
Basr. By all the blood that ever fury breath'd, 
The youth ſays well: Now hear our Engliſh king; 
For thus his royalty doth ſpeak in me. 

He is prepar'd; and reaſon too, he ſhould: 
This apiſh and unmannerly approach, 

'T bis harneſs'd maſque, and unadviſed revel, 
This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 


* —— drew this gallant head of war, ] i. e. aſſembled it, drew 
it out into the field. So, in King Henry IV. P. I: 
„And that his friends by deputation could not 
„% So ſoon be drawn.” STEEVENS. 
9 —— outlook— | 1. e. face down, bear down by a ſhow of mag- 
nanimity.—In a former ſcene of this play, we have: 
* — otfac the bw | 
„Of bragging horror.” STEEVEXS. 
* —— and reaſon too,] Old copy—to. Corrected by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
3 This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, ] The printed co- 
pics — unheard; but unheard is an epithet of very little force 
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The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 

To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the ſtrength, even at your 
door, | 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch; * 

To dive, like buckets, in concealed wells ; * 

To crouch in litter of your ſtable planks ; 

To he, like pawns, lock'd up in cheſts and trunks ;; 


or meaning here; beſides, let us obſerve how it is conpled. Faul- 
conbridge is ſneering at the Dauphin's invaſion, as an unadviſed 
enterprize, favouring of youth and indiſcretion; the reſult of 
childiſhneſs, and unthinking raſhneſs; and he ſeems altogether to 
dwell on this charaQer of it, by calling his preparation boyiſh troops, 
dwarfſh war, pigmy arms, &c, which, according to my emendation, 
ſort very well with unkair'd, i. e. unbearded ſaucineſs. | 

| THEOBALD. 


Hair was formerly written hear. Hence the miſtake might eaſily 
happen. Faulcoubridge has already in this ad exclaimed, 
« Shall a beardleſs boy, 
„% A cocker'd ſilken wanton, brave our fields?“ 
So, in the fifth at of Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathneſs that the 
Engliſh army is near, in which he ſays, there are 
% many unrough youths, that even now 
„ Proteſt their firſt of manhood.” 
Again, in King Henry Y: 
«© For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
© With one appearing kazr, that will not follow 
+ Theſe cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France?” 
MALONE, 


* —_— take the hatck;)] To take the hatch, is to leap the hatch. 
To take a hedge or a ditch, is the hunter's phraſe. STEEVENS. 

So, in Maſlinger's Fatal Dowry, 1632: 

„ look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
„% Feed in my neighbour's paſtures.” MALONE, 

* —— in concealed wells; ] I believe. our author, with his ac- 
cuſtomed licence, uſed concealed for concealing; wells that afforded 
concealment and prote&ion to thoſe who took refuge there. 

| MMALOXE. 

Concealed wells are wells in concealed or obſcure ſituations; viz. 

zn places ſecured ſrom public notice.“ STEEVENS. | 
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To hug with ſwine; to ſeek fweet ſafety out 
In vaults and priſons; and to thrill, and ſhake, 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow.” 
Thinking his voice an armed Engliſhman ;— 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled bere, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtitement? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,“ 
To loule annoyance that comes near his neſt.— 
And you degenerate, you ingrate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, bluſh for ſhame: 
For your own ladies, and pale-viſag'd maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their neelids to lances,” and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew. I here end thy brave, and turn thy facein 

peace ; 


7 of your nation's crow, ] Mr. Pope, and ſome of the ſub- 
ſequent editors, read—oxzr nation's crow; not obſerving, that the 
Baſtard is ſpeaking of John's atchievements in France. He like- 
Wiſe reads in the next line—his voice; but this voice; the voice or 
caw. of the French crow, is ſufficieutly clear. MALONE, 

—— your nation's crow, | i. e. at the crowing of a cock; gallus 
weaning both a cock and a Frenchman. Doucg. 

5 —— like an eagle o'er his aiery towers, ] An aien is the neſt of 
an eagle. So, in King Rickard III: © 

Our ai buildeth in the cedar's top.“ STEEVENS. 
9 Their neelds to lances, | So, in 4 Midſummer Night's Dream: 
« Have with our neelds created both one flower.” 
Fairfax has the ſame contraftion of the word—necdle.: 
STEEVENS., 

In the old copy the word is contractedly written needl s, but it 
was certainly intended to be pronounced neelds, as it is frequently 
written in old Engliſh books. Many diſlyllables are uſed by 
Shakſpeare and other writers as monoſyllables, as whether, ſpirit, 
Kc. though they generally appear at length in the original editions 
of theſe plays, MALONE. 
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We grant, thou canſt outſcold ns: fare thee well ; 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a brabbler. 
F Give me leave to ſpeak. 
BasT. No, I will ſpeak. 


LEW. We will attend to neither? 
Strike up the drums; and let the tongue of war 


Plead for our intereſt, and our being here. 
BasT. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will 
cry out; 
And fo ſhall you, being beaten: Do but Nart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready brac'd, 
That ſhall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Sound but another, and another ſhall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-month'd thunder; for at hand 
(Not truſting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for {port than need, ) 
Is warlike John; and in his forehead fits 
A bare-ribb'd death, whoſe office is this day 
To feaſt upon whole thouſands of the French. 
_ Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger 


out, 
BAST. And thou ſhalt find it, Dauphin, do not 
doubt. | [ Excunt. 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame, A Field of Battle, 


Alarums. Enter King JOHN and HUBERT. 


K. Jonn. How goes the day with us? O, tell me, 
Hubert. 


Hug. Badly, I fear: How fares your majeſty ? 


Kk. JoHNn, This fever, that hath troubled me ſo 
long, 


Lies heavy on me; O, my heart is ſick! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mxss. My lord, your valiant kinſman, Faulcon« 
bridge, 
Deſires your majeſty to leave the field; 
And ſend him word by me, which way you go. 


K. John. Tell him, toward Swinſtead, to the 
abbey there. 


Mess. Be of good comfort: for the great ſupply, 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, 

Are wreck'd * three nights ago on Goodwin ſands. 

This news was brought to Richard * but even now: 

The French fight coldly, and retire themſelves. 
K. Jonx. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 


—— for the great ſupply, —— 
Ge wreck'd — ] Supply is here and in a ſubſequent paſlage ia 
"_ v. uſed as a noun of multitude. MALONE. 


Richard — ] Sir Richard Faulconbridge; —and yet the 
King a little before (A III. ſc. ii.) calls him by his original name 
_ STEEVENS. 


. 
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And will not let me welcome this good news.—— 


Set on toward Swinſtead : to my litter ſtraight ; 
Weaknels poſleſſeth me, and J am faint. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 
Tie ſame. Another part of the ſame, 


Enter SALISBURY, PEMBROKE, BicoT, and Others. 


SAL. I did not think the king ſo ſtor'd with 

2 friends. | 

Peu. Up once again; put ſpirit in the French; 
If they miſcarry, we miſcarry too. 

SAL. That miſbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In ſpite of ſpite, alone upholds the day. 

PeMB. They ſay, king John, ſore ſick, hath left 

the field. | 


Enter MELUN wounded , and led by Soldiers. 


MEL. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

SAL. When we were happy, we had other names. 

PEMB. It is the count Melan. | 

SAL. Wounded to death. 

Mer. Fly, noble Engliſh, you are bought and 
fold; 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, * 


4 —— bought and ſold;] The ſame proverbial phraſe , intimating 
treachery, is uſed in K. Rickard III. Ad V. fc. iii. in K. Henry VE, 
FP. I. Ad IV. ſc. iv. and in The Comedy of Errors, A& III. ſc. i. 

5 STEEVENS, 


* Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, ] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of unthreading 
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And welcome home again diſcarded faith. 
Seek out king John, aud fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He means to recompenſe the pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads: Thus hath he ſworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmund's-Bury ; > 
Even on that altar, where we ſwore to you 
Dear amity and everlaſting love. 
SAL. May this be poſhble ! may this be true ! 
MEL. Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Reſolveth from his E a; the fire?” 


the eye of a needle? And beſides, as there is no mention made of 
a needle, how remote aud obſcure is the alluſion without it? The 
text, as | have reſtored it, is eaſy and natural; and it is the mode 
of expreſhon, which our author is every where fond of, to tread 
and untread, the way, path, ſteps, &c. THEOBALD. 


The metaphor is certainly harſh, but I do not think the paſlage 
_ Corrupied, JOHNSON, 


Mr. Theobald reads —untread; but Shakſpeare i in King Lear uſes 
the expreſſion, threading dark hd night; and Coriolanus ſays: 


«© Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd, 
„They would not thread the gates.“ 


"This quotation in ſupport of the old reading, has alſo been adduced 
by Mr. M. Maſon, STEEVENS, 


Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he 
applies to a figurative term ſhould anſwer on both fades. Rude is 
applicable to rebellion, but not to eye, He means in fad, —the eye 
of rude rebellion, MALOXE, 


5 He means—| The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, &c. See 
Melun's next ſpeech : ++ If Lewis do win the day—.,"' 
| | MALONE. 

» 1.-—even as a form of wax 
Reſolveth, &c.] This is ſaid in alluſion to the images made by 
witches. Holinſhed obſerves that it was alledged againſt dame 
Eleanor Cobham and her confederates, that they had deviſed 
an image of wax, repreſenting the king, which by their ſorceric 
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What in the world ſhould make me now deceive, 


Since I muſt loſe the uſe of all deceit ? 


Why ſhould I then be falſe; ſince it is true 

That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth ? 

I ſay again, if Lewis do win the day, 

He is forſworn, if &er thoſe eyes of yours 

Behold another day break in the eaſt; 

But even this night, —whoſe black contagious 
breath 

Already ſmokes about the burning creſt 

Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied ſun, — 

Even this ill night, your breathing ſhall expire; 

Paying the fine of rated treachery," 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your hves, 

If Lewis by your aſſiſtance win the day. 

Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 

The love of him, —and this reſpe& beſides, 

For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman,*— 

Awakes my conſciefice to confeſs all this, 

In lien whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 

From forth the noiſe and rumour of the field; 

Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 

In peace, and part this body and my foul 

With contemplation and devout defires. 


by little and little conſumed, intending thereby in concluſion to 


waſte and deſtroy the king's perſon.” 


Reſolve and diſſolve, had anciently the fame meaning. So, in 
Hamlet : 


« O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, . 
«© Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a de! STEEVENS, 
* ——rated treackery,| it were eaſy to change vated to hated 


for an eaſier meaning, but rated ſuits better with fine. The Dauphin 
has rated your treachery, and ſet upon it a fine which your lives 
muſt pay, JOHNSON. . 

9 For that my grandſire was an Engliſhman, ] This lipe is taken 
from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. MALONE, 


as 
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SAL. We do believe thee, —And beſhrew my 
foul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moſt fair occaſion, by the which 
We will untread the ſteps of damned flight; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe,“ 
Stoop low within thoſe bounds we have o'erlook'd, 
And calmly run on in obedience, 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John. 
My arm ſhall give thee help to bear thee hence ; 
For I do ſee the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye, - Away, my friends ! New 
| flight ; 
And happy ee that intends old right. 
[Exeunt, leading off MELUN. 


Leaving our rankneſs and irregular courſe,] Rank, as applied to 
water, here fignifies exuberant, ready to overflow: as applied to 
the actions of the ſpeaker and his party, it ſignifies inordinate. So, 
in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

© Rain added to a river that is rank, 
„ Perforce will force it overflow the bank.” MALOXE. 

Right in thine cye.] This is the old reading. Might fignifies 
immediate. It is now obſolete. Some commentators would read— 


Fight , i. e. pitched as a tent is; others, fight in thine eye. 
STEEVENS, 


— e &c.] Happy innovation, that purpoſed 
the reſtoration of the ancicut rightful government. JOHNSON. 
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SCENE V. 
The ſame. The Freneh Camp. 


Enter LEWIS, ab has Train, 


Lew. The ſun of heaven, methought, was loth 

to ſet 

But ſtay'd, and made the weſtern welkin bluſh, 

When the Engliſh meaſur'd * backward their own 
ground, 

In faint retire: O, bravely tame we off, 

When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, . 

After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good night ; 

And wound our tatter'd * colours clearly up, 

Laſt in the field, and almoſt lords of w_ 


N When the Engliſh meaſur'd—] Old copy—When Rage mea- 
ſure, &c. Corrected by Mr, Pope, MALONE. ; 
—tatler'd—] For tatter'd, the folio reads, tottering. 


JonnsoN. | 


It 4s remarkable through ſuch old copies of our author as I have 
hitherto ſeen, that wherever the modern editors read tatter'd, the 
old editions give us totter'd in its room. Perhaps the preſent 
broad pronunciation, almoſt particular to the Scots, was at that 
time common to both nations. 


So, in Marlowe's K. Edward II. 1598: 
© This tottered calign of my auceſtors,” 
Again : 
„ As doth this water from my totter'd robes.” 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 160: 
»I will not bid my enſign- bearer wave 
« My totter'd colours in this worthleſs air.” STEEvENns. 
Tatlering, which in the ſpelling of our author's time was fot- 
tering, is uſed for tatter'd. The adive and paſſive participles are 
employed by him very indiſctiminately. MALONE, 
I read—tatter'd, an epithet which occurs again in King Lear 
and Romeo and Juliet. Of tattering (which would obvioully mean 
tearing to tatters) our author's works allord no parallel. STEVENS. 
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Enter a Meſſen ger. 


Mess. Where is my prince, the Danphin? 
Lx. Here :— What news? 


Mkss. The count Melun is ſlain; the Engliſh 


: lords, 

By. his perſuaſion, are again fallen off : 

And your ſupply, which you have wiſh'd ſo long, 

Are caſt away, and ſank, on Goodwin ſands. 
Lew. Ah, foul ſirewd news?—Beſhrew thy very 

heart! 

J did not think to be ſo fad to-night, 

As this hath made me.—Who was he, that ſaid, 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 

The ſtumbling night did part our weary powers? 
Mess. Whoever ſpoke it, it is true, my lord. 
Lew. Well; keep good * and good care 

to-night: 
The day ſhall not be up ſo . as I; 


To try the fair adventure of to-morrow, [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VI. © 
An open 8 in the neighbourhood of Swinſtead: 
| Abbey. 


Enter the Baſtard, and HuBEkT, meeting. 


Hug. Who's there? ſpeak, ho! youk quickly, 
or I ſhoot. 
BasT. A friend: - What art thou? 


— good quarter, ] i. e. keep i in your allotted poſts or 
ations. So, in Timon of Athens : a 


40 not a man 
„ Shall paſs his guarter.“ STERVENS, 


© 
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Hus. Of the part of NOR 

BasT. Whither doſt thou go? 

Ho. What's that to thee? Why may notl demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine? 

BasT., Hubert, I think. 

Hus. I Thou haſt a perfect thought: * 
I will, upon all hazards, well believe 


Thou art my friend, that know'lt my tongue ſo well: 
Who art thou? 
BAST. Who thou wilt: an if thou pleaſe, 
Thou may'ſt befriend me ſo much, as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 
Hos. Unkind remembrance! thou, and eyeleſs 
night,” 


0 —— perſe thought:) i. e. a 1 one. So, in 
Cymbeline : | 
«K, I am perſedt; 
© That the Pannonians,” &c. STEEVENS. 


„.. and eyeleſs night,] The old copy reads—endleſs, 
STEEVENS. 
We ſhould read eyeleſs. So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 
night, WARBURTON. 
This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 1607: 
«© eyeleſs night, the portraiture of death!“ 
Again in Gower De Conſeſſione Amantis, Lib. V. fol. 102. b: 
„% The daie made ende, and lofte his fight, 
©« And comen was the darke night, 
„The whiche all the daies eie blent.”” STEEVENS, 


The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald, With Pindar our 
author had certainly no acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correction 
is right, Shakſpeare has, however, twice applied the epithet - 
endie/s to night, in K. Richard II: 

Then thus 1 turn me from my country's light, 
« To dwell in ſolemn ſhades of end night.” 


Again: 8 
„% My oil-dry'd lamp 
© Shall be extind with age and endleſs night.“ 

But in the latter of theſe paſſages a natural, and in the former, a 
Lind of civil, death, is alluded to. In the preſent paſſage the epithet 
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Have done me ſhame ere ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should 'ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 


BasT. Come, come; ſans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 


Hus. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 
To find you out. 


BAST. Brief, then; and what's 5 1 | 


Hus. O, my ſweet fir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs. and horrible. 

BasT. Show me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, Il not ſwoon at it. 

HuB. The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk: * 
I left him almoſt ſpeechleſs, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm you to the ſudden time, 
Than if you had at leiſure known of this.“ 


endleſs is inadmiſſible, becauſe, if underſtood literally, it is falſe. 


On the other hand eyelz/s is peculiarly applicable. The emendation 
is alſo ſupported by our author's Rape of Lucrece: 
« Poor grooms are fightleſs night; kings, glorious day.“ 
MALONE, 
9 The king, I fear, is poiſon'd by a monk:] Not one of the 
hiſtorians who wrote within fixty years after the death of King 
John, mentions this very improbable ſtory. The tale is, that a 
monk, to revenge himſelf on the king for a ſaying at which he 
took offence, poiſon'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to 
bis majeſty, drank ſome of it himſelf to induce the king to taſte 
it, and ſoon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykes is the firlt who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a report, According to the belt 


accounts John died at Newark, of a fever, MALONE., 


Aa you might - 

The better arm you to the ſudden time, 

Than if you had at leiſure known of this.] That you might be 
able to prepare inftantly for the ſudden revolution in affairs which 
the king's death will occaſion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you had not known of it till the event had aQually 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a ſtate of compoſure 
and quiet. MALONE, 
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BAST. How did he take it? who did taſte to him! 
Hog. A monk, I tell you; a reſolved villain, 


Whole bowels ſuddenly burſt out: the king 


Yet ſpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 
BasT. Who didſt thou leave to tend his majeſty ? 
Hug. Why, know you not? the lords are all 

come back, 

nd brought prince Henry in their company ;* 

At whoſe requeſt the king hath partlon'd them, 

And they are all about his majeſty. 

BAS T. Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
heaven, 

And tempt us not to bear above our power! 

I'll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 

Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide, 

Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them; 

Myſelf, well-mounted, hardly bave eſcap'd. 


Away, before! conduct me to the king; 


I doubt, he will be dead, or ere 1 come. | Exeunt. 


SCENE VII. 
The Orchard of Swinſtead-Abbey. 
Enter Prince HERR, SALISBURY, and Bicor. 
*P. Hex. It is too late; the life of all his blood 


Is tonch'd corruptibly ;* and his pure brain 


a he. know you not? the lords, &c.] Perhaps we ought to point 


thus: 


Why know you not, the lords are all come back, _ 
And brought prince Henry in their company? MALONE, 


4 Is touck'd corruptibly ; ] i. e. corruptively, Such was the 


| Phraſeology of Shakſpeare's age. So, in bis Rape of Lucrece : 


„The Romans plauſibly did give conſent—." 
d. e. with acclamations, Here we ſhould now wind plauſive ly. 


MALONE; 
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(Which ſome ſuppoſe the ſoul's frail dwelling 
houle,) 
5 Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 


Enter PEMBROKE, 


Pu. His highneſs yet doth ſpeak; and holds 
belief, 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality | 
Of that fell poiſon which aſſaileth him. 
P. HEN. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here. 

Doth he ſtill rage? | [ Exit Bicor, 
PEMB. He 1s more patient 
Than when you left him; even now he ſung. 

P. HEN. O vanity of ſickneſs! * extremes, 
„ In their continuance,? will not feel themſelves. 
Death, having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them inſenſible; and his fiege is now 
Againſt the mind,* the which he pricks and wounds 


5 In their continuance, ] I ſuſpe& our author „rote — In thy con- 
tinuance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confounded. 
-If the text be right, continuance means continuity. Bacon uſes the 
word in that ſenſe. MALONE. 
6 Leaves them inſenſible; and his firge is now 
Againſt the mind, | The old copy reads—invifible, STEEVENS, 
As the word znviſible has no ſenſe in this paſſage, I have no 
doubt but the modern editors are right in reading inſenſible, which 
agrees with the two preceding lines: 
—— feerce extremes, | 
In ther continuance, will not feel themſelvrs, 
Deaih, heving prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them infenfible : his ſiege is now 
Againſt the mind, &c. 
The laſt nes are evidently intended as a paraphraſe, and con- 
&rmation of the two firſt; M. MAsox, | 
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Wich many legions of ſtrange fantaſies; 
Which, in their throng and prels to that laſt hold, 


Invifible is here uſed adverbially, Death, having glutted him- 
ſelf with the ravage of the almoſt waſted body, and knowing that 
the diſeaſe with which he has aſſailed it is mortal, before its dil- 
ſolution, proceeds, from mere ſatiety, to attack the mind, leaving 
the body invifibly; (that is, in ſuch a ſecret manner that the eye 
cannot preciſely mark his progreſs, or ſee when, his attack on the 
vital powers bas ended, and that on the mind begins; or in other 
words, at what particular moment reaſon ceaſes to perform its 
function, and the underflauding, in conſequence of à corroding and 
mortal malady, begins to be diſturbed. Our poet in his Venus and 
Adonis calls Death, „ invite commander.” 

Henry is here only purſuing the ſame train of thought which we 
find in his firſt ſpeech in the preſent (ſcene. | 

Our author has, in many other paflages in his plays uſed ad- 
jeQives adverbially., Sc, in All's well that ends well: „ Was it 


not meant damnable in us, &c. Again, in K. Henry IV, part 1: 


« —— ten times wore di/lonourable ragged than an old faced an- 
cient. See Vol. IX. p. 138, n. 9. and K. Henry IV, Ad Iv. ſc. ii. 

Mr. Rowe reads — fer ſiege—, an error derived fiqm the core 
ruption of the ſecond folio, I ſuſpedt, that this firange miſtake 
was Mr. Gray's authority for making Death a female ; in which, 
I believe, he has neither been preceded or followed by any poet: 

The painful family of Death, | 
„% More hideous than their queen.” | 

The old copy, in the paſſage before us, reads—Againſt the uind; 
an evident error of the preſs, which was correfted by Mr. Pope, 
and which 1 ſhould ſcarcely have mentioned, but that it juſtifies 
an emendation made in Meaſure for Meaſure, | Vol. VI. p. 73, 
n. 9. ] where by a ſimilar miſtake the word flawes appears in the 
old copy inftead of flames. MALONE, 

Mr, Malone reads; 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them inviſible; c. | 

As often as I am induced to differ from the opinions of a gentle- 
man whoſe laborious diligence in the cauſe of Shakſpeare is with» 
out example, I ſubje& myſelf to the moſt unwelcome part of 
editorial duty, Succeſs, however, is not in every inſtance propor- 
tionable to zeal and effort; and he who ſhrinks from controveiſy, 
ſhould alſo have avoided the veflibulum ipſum, primaſque fauces of the 
ſchool of Shakſpeare. | 

Sir Thomas Hanmer gives us—inſen/ible, which affords a mean- 
ing ſufficiently commodious. But as inviſible and inſenſible ate not 
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Confound themſelves,” *'Tis ſtrange, that death 


ſhould ſing. 


words of exadeſt conſonance, the legitimacy of this emendation 
has been diſputed. It yet remains in the text, for the ſake of thoſe 
who diſcover no light through the ancient reading.. 

Perhaps (I ſpeak without confidence) our author wrote—invinci- 
ble, which, in ſound, ſo neatly reſembles inviſible; that an in- 
attentive compolitor might have ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
——All our modern editors (Mr. Malone excepted) agree that 
invincible in King Henry IV. P. II. Ad III. fc. ii. was a miſprint 
for inviſible; and ſo (vice verſa) nvifeble may here have uſurped 
the place of invincible. 

If my ſuppoſition be. admitted, the Prince muſt deſign to ſay, 
that Death had battered the royal outworks, but, ſeeing they were 
invincible, quitted them, and direQed bis force againſt the mind, 
In the preſent inſtance, the King of Terrors is deſcribed as a be- 
leger, who, failing in his attempt to ſtorm the bulwark, proceeded 
to undermine the citadel, Why elſe did he change his mode and 
obje& of attack? —— The Spaniſh ordnance ſufficiently preyed on 
the ramparts of Gibraltar, but ſtill left them impregnable.— The 
ſame metaphor, though not continued ſo far, occurs Wr in Timon 
of Allens: 

* ——— Nature, 
„To whom all ſores lay ſiege.” 
Again, in All's well that ends well: 
„ - and yet my heart 
„Will not confeſs he owes the malady 
© That does my life beſiege. 
Mr, Malone, however, gives a different turn to the paſſage be- 


fore us; and leaving the word ſiege out of bis account, appears o 


repreſent Death as a gourmand, who had ſatiated himſelf with the 
King's body, and took his intellectual part by way of change of 
proviton. 

Neither can a complete acquieſcence in the ſame gentleman's 
examples of adjectives uſed adverbially, be well expected; as they 
chicfly occur iu light and familiar dialogue, or where the regular 
| full-grown adverb was unfavourable to rhyme or metre. Nap indeed 
are theſe docked adverbs (which perform their office, like the 
wilch's rat, „ without a tail, ) diſcoverable in any ſolemu narra- 
tive like that before us. A portion of them alſo might be no 
other than typographical imperfeQions; for this part of ſpeech, 
ſhorn of its termination, will neceffarily take the form of an ad- 
je dive. — —[ may ſubjoin, that in the beginning of the preſent 
lcene, the adjective corruptible is not offered as a locum ienens for 
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I am the cygnet* to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 


the adverb corruptibly, though they were alike adapted to our 
author's weaſure, | 7 
It muſi, notwithſtanding, be allowed that adjedives employed 
adverbially are ſometimes met with in the language of Shakſpeare. 
Yet, ſurely, we ought not (as Polonius ſays) to crack the wind 
of the poor phraſe, ” by ſuppoling its exiſtence where it muſt ope- 
rate equivocally, and prevoke a ſmile, as on the preſent occa- 
ſion. SR, 
That Death, therefore, „ left the outward parts of the King 
inviſble, could not, in my judgment, haye been an expreſhon 
hazarded by qur poet in his moſt careleſs moment of compoſition. 
It conveys an idea too like the belmet of Orcus, in the fifth Iiad,* 
Gadſhill's «+ receipt of ſern-ſeed, Colonel Feignwell's? moros 
muſphonon, or the conſequences of being bit by a Ses, as was a 
Roman ſoldier, of whom ſays our excellent tranſlator of Lucan, 
© —— None was left, no leaſt remains were ſcen, 
„% No marks to ſhow that once a man had been.” + 


Beſides, if the outward part (i. e. the body) of the expiring mo- 


narch was, in plain, familiar, and unqualihed terms, pronounced 
to be inviſible, how could thoſe who pretended to have juſt ſcen it, 
expe4 to be believed? aud would not an audience, uninitiated in 
the myſtery of adyerbial adjeQives, on hearing ſuch an account of 
the royal carcaſe, have exclaimed, like the Governor of Tilbury 
Fort in the Critic : | 
FE... —— thou canft not ſee it, 
„ Becauſe" tis not in fight.” . 
But 1 ought not to diſmiſs the preſent ſubje&, without a ſew 


words in defence of Mr. Gray, who had authority ſomewhat more 


deciſive than that of the perſecuted ſecond folio of Shakſpeare, ſor 
repreſenting Death as a Woman. The writer of the Ode on a diftant 
Froſpedt of Eton College, was ſufficiently intimate with Lucretius, 
Horace, Ovid, Phædrus, Statius, Petronius, Seneca the dramatiſt, 
&c. to know that they all cancurred in exhibiting Mors as à God- 


* deſs. Mr. Spence in his Polymetis, p. 261, (I refer to a book of 
ealy acceſs,] has produced abundant examples in proof of my 


aſſertion, aud others may be readily ſupplied. One comprehenſive 
inſtance, indeed, will anſwer my preſent purpoſe. Statius, in his 


* Ay *Aifes xuyiny, MH MIN LAOI ofpiyccs "Apns. 
7 Rewe; Book IX. I. 1334. 
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And, from the organpipe of frailty, ſings 
His ſoul and body to their laſting reſt. 


eighth Thebaid, deſcribing a troop of ghaſtly females who ſur- 
rounded the throne of Pluto, bas the following lines : 

Stant Furig circum, varizque ex ordine Mortes, 

Sevaque multiſonas exercet Pena catenas. 
From this group of perſonification, &c. it is evident, that not 
merely D-ath, as the ſource or priaciple of mortality, but each 
particular kind of Death was repreſented under a feminine ſhape. 
For waut, therefore, of a correſponding maſculine term, Dobſon, 
in his Latin verhon of the ſecond Paradiſe Loft, was obliged to 
render the terrific offspring of Satan, by the name of Hades; a 
luckleſs necefhity, becauſe Hades, in the 964th line of the ſame 
book, exhibits a charader completely diſcriminated from that of 
Death. 

Were 1 inclined to be ſportive, (a diſpoſition which commenta- 
tors (hould Rudiouſly repreſs,) might I not maintain on the ſtrength 
of the foregoing circumſtances, that the editor of the folio 1632 
(far from being an ignoraut blunderer,) was well inftruced in the 
niceties of Roman mythology? and might not my ingenious 
fellow-labourer, on the ſcore of his meditated triumph over Mr. 
Gray, be ſaluted with ſuch a remark as reached the ear of 
Cadmus 2—.— | 

—— (Quid, Agenore nate, peremptum 

Serpentem. ſpeflas? & tu ſpefabrre ſerpens. 
Faſhionable as it is to cavil at the productions of our Cambridge 
Poet, it has not yet been diſcovered that throughout the fields of 
_ claſſic literature, even in a ſingle inſtance, he had miſtook his 
Way. STEEVENS, 


7 Withc, many legions of firang fantaſies; 
Which, in thriir throug and preſs to that laſt hold, 
Confound themſelves. | So,“ in our author's Rape of Lucrece ? 
„% Much like a preſs of people at a door, 
«© Throng his inventiqns, which ſhall go before.” 
_— in King Henny VITI: 
© —— Which forc'd ſuch way, 
„ That many maz'd confiderings did throng, 
© And preſs in, with this caution.” MALONE, 


——in their throng and preſs to that laſt hold, ] In their tumult 


and hurry of reſorting to the laſl tenable part. Jounzon. 


* 1 am the cygnet— ] Old copy—5Symet. correded by Mr. 


Pope, MALONE, 
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SAL. Be of good comfort, prince; for you are 
born . 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 
Which he bath leſt ſo ſhapeleſs and ſo rude,? 


Re-enter Bio or and Attendants, whe bring in King 
JohN in a Chair. 


K. JohN. Ay, marry. now my ſoul hath elbow- 
room; 6 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my boſom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt: 
I am a ſcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and againſt this fire 
Do I ſhrink up. | 
P. Hex. How- fares your majeſty ; 
K. Jonn. Poiſon'd, — ill- fare; dead, forſook, 
caſt off: 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 


— J 


—— you are born g 
To ſet a form upon that indigeſt 
Which he hath left ſo ſhaprleſs and ſo rude.) A deſcription of 
the Chaos almoſt in the very words of Ovid: 
++ Quem Gere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles,” MET. l. 
WHALLEY, 


„ Which Chaos bight, a huge rude heap,—: 
« No ſunne as vet with lightſome beames the ſhapeleſs world 
did view." atone þ Tranſlation, 1587. 
MALONE, 


* Poiſon'd—ill-fare; J Mr. Malone ſuppoſes fare to be here uſed 
as a diſlyllable, like fire, hour, &c. But as this word has not con- 
curring vowels in it, like hour, fair, nor was ever diflyllabically 
ſpelt (like fier) faer; I had rather ſuppoſe the preſent line imper- 
teck, than complete it by ſuch unprecedented means. STECVENS. 


* 


3 This ſcene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fleteher in - The 
Wife for a Month, Ad IV. STEEVENS. 
H h 4 
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To thruſt his icy fingers in my maw ; * 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold: l donotalk you much,“ 
beg cold comſort; and you are fo ſtrait,* 
And ſo ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. Hex. O that there were {ome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve you ; 

K. Je The ſalt in them is hot.— 


9 To thruft his icy fingers in my maw;] Decker, in The Gul's 
| Hornbook, 1609, has the ſame thought: « —— the morning waxing 
cold, thruft his frofly fingers into thy boſome.” 

Again, io a pamphlet evtitled, The great Froft, Cold Dogs, ve, 
in London, 1608: „ The cold band of winter is thruſt into our 
boſoms. STEEVENS. 4 


The correſponding paſſage in the old play runs thus: 
« Philip, ſome drink. O, for the frozen Alps 
« To tumble on, and cool this inward heat, 
„% That rageth as a furnace ſeven-fold hot.” 
There is ſo ſtrong a reſemblance. not only in the thought, but in 
the expreſhon, between the paſſage before us and the following 
lines in two of Marlowe's plays, that we may fairly ſuppole 1 them 
to have been in our author's thoughts: 
„O, I am dull, and the cold hand of fleep 
« Hath thruft his icy fingers in my breaſt, 
+ And made a froſt within me.” Luft's Dominion, 
Again : 
— % O, poof Zabiua, O my queen, my queen, 
6 Fetch me ſome water for my burning breaſt, 
© To cool and comfort me with longer date.“ 
Tamburlaine, 1591. 
Luft's Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpubliſhed for a great number of years, and was firſt printed in 
1657; by Francis Kirkman, a hookfeller. It mult however have 
been written before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. 
MALONE, 
* —— I do not aſt you muck, ] We ſhould read, for the ſake of 
metre, with Sir T. Hanmer, — I 4 not muck. , STEEVENS. 
3 


ſo ſtrait, ] i. e. narrow, avaricious; an unuſual ſenſe of 
the word. STEEVLNS. 3 


A, ad 
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Within me is a hell; and there the poiſon 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 


Enter the Baſtard. 


BasT. O, I am ſcalded with my violent motion, 
And ſpleen of ſpeed to ſee your majeſty. 
K. John. O couſin, thou art come to ſet mine 

eye: | 

The tackle of ay heart is crack d and burn'd; 
And all the ſhrquds,* wherewith my life ſhould fail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor ftring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 
And then all this thou ſeeſt, is -but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty.* 

Basr. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward; 
Where, heaven he knows, how we ſhall anſwer 
him: | | 

For, in a night, the beſt part of my power, 


* And all the ſhrouds, ] Shakſpeare here uſes the word ſlrouds in 
its true ſenſe. The ſhrouds are the great ropes, which come from 
each fide of the maſt. In modern poetry the word frequently 
ſignifies the fails of a ſhip. MALoONE, | 

This latter uſage of: the word—ſhrouds, has hitherto eſcaped my 
notice: STEEVENS. | 


And module of confounded royalty.) Module and model, it has 
been already obſerved, were in our author's time only different 
modes of ſpelling the ſame word. Model ſignified not an archetype 


after which ſomething was to be formed, but the thing formed 
after an archetype; and hence it is uſed by Shakſpeare and his 


contemporaries for a repreſentation. So, in The London Prodigal, 
1605: x | | 


„% Dear copy of my huſband! O let me kiſs thee! _ 

| Ki/ſing @ pifure, 
„% How like him is this model?“ | 
See Vol. IX. p. 141, ti. 5. MALONE. 


% 
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| As I upon advantage did remove, 
"= Were in the waſhes, all anwarily, | - 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.“ ¶ The King dies. 
Sal. You breathe theſe dead news in as dead an 
ear. 
My liege! my lord But now a king, — now thus, 
P. Hen. Even ſo muſtIrun on, and even ſo ſtop. 
What ſurety of the world, what hope, what ſtay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay! 
BasT. Art thou gone ſo? I do but ſtay bind. 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my ſoul ſhall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy ſervant ſtill. 
Now, now, you ſlars, that move in your right 
ſpheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended 
faiths ; 
And inſtantly return with me again, 
To puſh deſtruction, and perpetual ſhame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land : 
Straight let us ſeek, or ſtraight we ſhall be ſought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 
SAL. It ſeems, you know not then ſo much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reſt, 
Who half an hour ſince came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from bim ſuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and reſpect may take, 
With purpoſe preſently to leave this war. 
BasrT. He will the rather do it, when he ſees 
Ourſelves well finewed to our defence. 


© Were in the waſhes, all unwarily, &c.] This untoward ac- 
cident really happened to King John himſelf. As he paſſed from 
Lynn to Lincolnlhire, he loſt by an inuudation all his treaſure, 
carriages, baggage, and regalia, MALONE, | 
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SAL. Nay, itis in a manner done already; 
For many carriages he hath deſpatch' d 
To the feaſide, and-put bis cauſe and quarfel 
To the diſpoling of the cardinal : 

With whom yourlelf, myſelf, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will poſt 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 

BasT, Let it be ſo: And you, my noble prince, 
Wich other princes that may beſt be ſpar d. 

Shall wait pon your father's funeral. 

P. Hen, At Worceſter muſt his body be inter * 
For fo he will'd it. 

BAST. Thither ſhall-it well 
And happily may your ſweet ſelf put on 
The lineal ſtate and glory of the land! 

To whom, wich all ſubmiſſion, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful ſervices | 
And true ſubjection everlaſtingly. 


SAL. And the like tender of our love we make, . 


To reſt without a ſpot for evermore, 
P. HEN. I have a kind foul, that would give you” 
thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 
Basr. O, Let us pay the time but needful woe,“ 
Since it hath been þctongnand with our Se — 


Ss 


1 oo ial ts give you — |] & , which i is not in the old copy, 


was added for the ſake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 
el us pay the time but needful woe, | . | 
Since it, hath been beforchand with our griefs. Let us now 
indulge in ſorrow, fince there is abuadantcavſe for ii. England 
has been long in a ſcene of confuhon, and its calamities have 


* anticipated our tears, By thoſe which we now ſhed, we only pay 


her what is her due, MALONE. 


I believe the plain meaning of the paſſage is this: —As previoufly 
we have found ſufficient cauſe for lamentation, let us not waſtc the 


_ Preſent time in ſuperfluous forrow. STEEVENS. 
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This En gland never did, (nor never ſhall * 
ä Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 15 
But when it firſt did help to wound itſelf. 

Now theſe her princes are come home again, 

Come the three corners of che world in arms, 
And we ſhall ſhock mem * Nonghe oy make us 


rue, | s 


If England to weir ao en but true.“ E 


” If England to A; do 0 but trus] This ſentiment ſeems bor- 
rowed from the concluſion of the old play: _. 
„If England's peers and people join in one, 
Nor pope, nor France, nor pat, cap do them wrong.” 
Again, in K. Henry FI. Part III? 6 
- © 4 Tok. itſelf 4 a 
Eugland is ſafe, if true within 1 5 n 
Shakſpeare's conclufon ſeems rather to have been dorppved 
from theſe two lines of the old play: 
„Let England live but true within it elf. 
« And all the world can never wrong her ſlate.“ 
«1 * \MALONE, 
«© Brother, Foe” we may be both in the wrong ;“ "this ſen- 
timent might originate from 4 Diſcourſe of Rebellion, drawne 
forth ſor io warne the wantdn Wittes: kw to tape their Heads on their 
Shoulders, by T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570: 8 
0 Britayne bloud, marke this at my Refrs — 
ef that you flicke together as you ought 
This lytile yle may ſet the world At haut. 
| | »STEEVENS. 
The tragedy of Xing Join, though not written with the utwoſt 
power of Shakſpeare, is varied with a very pleaſing interchange 
of incidents and charaders. The lady's: grief is very afteding ; 
aud the character of the Baſtard contains that mixture of greatneſs 
and levity which this author „ to exhibit. | JOHNSON, 


J 


THE END or THE ELEVENTH ' VOLUME. 
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